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Thus they obſerve, that two 
eminent perſons, (1) whoſe names were Attis, the one 


of Hria, the other of Arcadia, were both ſlain by a 
wild boar; that of two whoſe names were Aeon (2), 


the one was torn in pieces by his dogs, the other by 


his lovers; that of two Scipios, the one firſt defeated 
the Carthaginians, the other afterwards totally ruined 
and deſtroyed them; that the city of Trey was the firſt 
time taken by Hercules for the horſes promiſed to be 
—— him by Laomedon, the ſecond time by Agamemnon 
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means of the celebrated wooden horſe, and the third 
time by Chbridemus by occaſion of a harſe falling down 


at the gate 
Joon enough; and that of two cities which take their 


which hindered the Trojans from ſhutting it 


names from two odoriferous plants, Jos and Smyrna, 


the one from a violet, the other from myrrh, the poet 


Homer is reported to have been born in the one, and to 
have died in the other. To theſe remarks we may 
further add, that ſome of the moſt valiant commanders, 
and who have formed the greateſt exploits by ſtra- 
tagems and SE have had but one eye; as, 
Philip, Antigonus, and Hannibal, and Sertorius alſo, 


whoſe life and actions we are now to deſcribe, and of 


whom ve may juſtly: ſay that he was more chaſte than 
Philip, more faithful to his friends than Antigonus, and 


more merciful to his enemies than Hannibal; in pru- 
dence he gave place to none of them; but in fortune 
he was inferior to them all. 


But though ſhe was every 


way more fevere and cruel to him than his declared 


enemies, yet in military kill and experience he was 
„ to Metellus ; in boldneſs and reſolution, to Pom- 

in ſucceſs, to Sylla; and in power he was a match 
Tor the whole Roman empire, though 4 baniſhed —_ 


Of 


(i) In Pauſtniar 8 Ad, we 
read that a perſon. called Attis, or 


8 the ſon of Calaus the Phry-. 


gian, Ying under a natural inca- 
pacity 0 


loved, Ane 


having children, went 
into Lydia, where he inſtructed 
the people in the rites and cere - 


monies Pente to we mother of 
the Gods, and that he was ſo be? 
d honoured by that 
Goddeſs, that Jupiter provoke 
at it ſent a monſtrous boar into 
Lyaia, that ravaged all their fields, 
ſſew many of the Zydians, and 
among 
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may be beſt compared with him; for they were both of 
them great generals, both valiant and at the ſame time 
politick; they were both aliens and ſtrangers, lived at 
a diſtance from their native country, and had the eom- 
mand of foreign forces; both had fortune for their ad- 
verſary, who was ſo extremely injurious to them in the 
end, that they both died by the treachery of thoſe by 
whoſe aſſiſtance they had formerly overcome their ene- 
es,, 11198 . Lott Tor prarony 
Quintus Sertorius was of a reputable family, born in 
the city of Nurſia, in the country of the Sabines. His 
father died when he was young, but he was carefully 
and decently educated by his mother, whoſe name was 
| Rhea, and whom he extremely loved and honoured: 
He exerciſed himſelf in oratory and pleading in his 
youth, which he performed ſo well that he acquired a 
conſiderable degree of reputation and power in Rome by 
his eloquence. © But the ſplendor of his glorious actions 
in arms induced him to alter his ambition, and to ſeek 
for honour wholly in war. At his firſt entering the 
field, he ſerved under Cæpio (3), when the Cimbri and 
Teutones invaded Gaul; where, the Romans being worſted 
and put to flight, he was wounded in many parts of his 
body, and thrown from his horſe z nevertheleſs he ſwam. 
acroſs the river Rhone in his armour, with his breaſt- 
plate and ſhield, bearing himſelf up againſt the force of 
the ſtream; ſuch was his ſtrength of body, and power 
of enduring labour, which he had acquired by long 
exerc ile, on TEN SIT of” Tis wort rea progeny. 
When the Cimbri and Teutones came down a ſecond 
time with a vaſt army and with dreadful menaces; 
when it was no ſmall merit in a Roman ſoldier to keep 
his rank, and obey his commander, Sertorius undertook 
among them Artis himſelf. But I reader may - find: in the ſcholiaſt 
ama perfect ſtranger to the hiſtory. upon. Apollonius, lib. i. 
of the ſecond Atti... (83) This was the Proconſul 2. 
(2) A420n the fon of Ariſtaus, Seruilius Cupin, who with the Con- 
was torn in pieces by his own: ſul CM. Mallius was ovettlirown 
dogs, as was Aon the ſon of by the Cinbri in the year of Rome 
Mriiftu, by the HBacchiade, as the 648. TILES EY 
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to view the enemy's camp. For this purpoſe having 
learned the manner of their ſalutations, and the ordi- 
nary expreſſions of their language, he threw himſelf in 
amongſt the barbarians, dreſſed in a Celtieł habit; and 


having either ſeen himſelf, or heard from others, what 


was moſt important for him to know, he returned to 
Marius, General of the Roman army, from whoſe hands 
he received the honourable reward of his valour. And 

afterwards giving frequent demonſtrations both of his 
conduct and courage during the reſt of the war, he was 


advanced to places of honour and truſt under his Gene- 
'ral, who highly eſteemed and confided in him. 


> 


After the wars with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
ſent into Spain, as military tribune under Didius the 
Roman General, and wintered in the country of the Cel- 

tiberians, in the city of Caſtulo, where the ſoldiers en- 

joying great plenty of all things, grew infolent, being 


aalmoſt continually drunk, fo that the inhabitants de- 


ſpiſed them, and ſent for aid by night to the Gyri/ani- 


ans their near neighbours, who fell u 


the Romans in 


their lodgings, and flew a great number of them. But 
Sertorius withdrew out of the city with a few of his ſol- - 
diers, and rallying the reſt who had ſlipped out, he 
marched round about the walls, and finding the gate 
open, by which the Gyri/znians had privately entered, 
he did not commit the ſame fault that they had done; 
but placing a guard at the gate, and feizing upon all 
the quarters of the city, he ſlew all who were of age to 
bear arms. Then ordering his foldiers to lay aſide 
their weapons, and their own cloaths, and to put on 
the accoutrements of the barbarians, he commanded 
them to follow him to the city, from whence thoſe 


were ſent who fell u 


| pon the Romans by night. The 
_ Gyriſenians being deceived by the fight of their own 


- armour and equipage, he found the gates of their city 
open, and took great numbers of them priſoners, who 
came out, thinking to meet their friends and fellow- 
citizens returning from the ſucceſsful execution of their 
enterprize. Many alſo were ſlain. by the Romans at the 
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ans and the reſt: within ſurrendered themſelves, and 


were ſold for ſlaves. | 
Fhis action made S to be 


ighly — 


throughaud all Spain; and as ſoon as he returned to 
Rome, he was appointed Quæſtor of Gallia alpina. 


This was very advantageous for the Raman affairs at 
that time; for as the Merfan war was then breakin 
out, Sertorius was ordered to raiſe ſoldiers, and prov 
arms, which he performed with ſuch diligence and 
ſpeed, as was very unlike the tedious ſlothful manage- 
ment of other young men; ſo that he acquired the re: 

tation of a man af great ſpirit and activity in buſi- 
neſs. Nor did he at all abate of his military boldneſs 


and bravery, when he arrived at the dignity of a great 
commander, but performed wonderful exploits with his 


own hands; and as he never ſpared himſelf, but freely 
expoſed his perſon, he loſt one of his eyes in battle; 
However he always gloried in this deformity, ſayin 


that others did .not continually carry about with the 
the teſtimonies of their valour, but often laid aſide their 
chains of gold, their ſpears and crowns z whereas his 


enſigns of honour always remained with him, and thoſe 
who beheld his misfortune, beheld at the ſame time a 
proof of his courage. The people alſo paid him the 


reſpect due to his merit; and when he came into the 


theatre, they received him with clapping of hands, and 


loud acclamations; which ſort of applauſe was not eaſily 


obtained, even by perſons ho were more advanced = 


age, and of greater dignity in the commonwealth,” 


Notwithſtanding this popularity, when ha ſtood for 


the tribuneſhip, he was diſappainted, being oppoſed by 


Sulla's faction; and this ſeems to have been the pri a: waa 
cauſe of the irreconcileable hatred he bore to 

After Marius was overcome by Syla, and had fled 
into Africa, 4 Sy/la. had left Italy to carry on the war 
againſt Mithridates, Octavius one of the conſuls remained 


in rhe intereſt of Ha, but Cinna the other Conſul, who' 


affected innovations, attempted to reſtore the loft in- 
tereſt of Marius. Sertorius adhered to Cizna, perceiving: | 
thab 2 was an inactive man, -and-tha he was 

„ og alſo 
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ae ſuſpicious of any one that was a friend. to Mas 


„When the battle was fought lenden che two confuls 


in the Forum, Ollauius won the victory, and Cinna and 1 


Sertorius having loſt near ten thouſand men, left the 
city. But perſuading the ſoldiers, who were diſperſed 
about in many parts of Itah, to join them, they in a 
ſhort time collected a force ſufficient” to engage Otavius 
_ | „nnn 
5 7 boar <7 time e PSA Africs, proffered 
to ſerve under Cinna, as a private ſoldier under his Conſul 
and Commander. Moſt of Cinna's friends were for re- 
ceiving Marius, but Sertorius declared againſt it, either 


thinking that his intereſt with Cinna would be dimi- 


niſhed by the preſence of a perſon of greater authority, 
or fearing that the violence of Marius would bring. all 
things into confuſion, and that if they ſhould gain the 
victory, his cruel vindictive ſpirit would tranſport him 
beyond all the rules and limits of juſtice. ' He therefore 
repreſented to Cinna, that they might look upon them- 
ſelves as already victorious, that there remained little to 
be done, and that if they admitted Marius, he would 
not only deprive them of the glory and advantage of 
the war, but would alſo prove a very uneaſy and un- 
faithful partner in the government. To which Cinna 
anſwered, That be judged very rightly, but that be himſelf 
was at a loſs how to act, being aſpamed-to reject bim, «»hom 
he ſent for to be partner in all bis concerns. To which 
Sertorius replied, I tbougbt Marius came into Italy of his 
own accord, and therefore I adviſed you to bat I thought 
was moſt expedient : but you ought not to have even delibe- 
rated whether you ſhould admit him or not after you had 
invited bim. You are by ſo doing under an obligation to re- 
ceive him, and to accept of bis ſervice; for your word when 
once given, leaves no room for debate. 3 
Marius being ſent for by Cinna, and their beute 4. 
vided into three parts, under Cinna, Marius, and Serto- 
rius, the War was carried on ſucceſsfully. But Cinna 
and Marius committed every kind of outrage and vio- 
: lence z ſo that the 1 che evils which they 


C115 4＋ 41 g had 


had ſuffered during the war to be bleſſings when com- 
pared with thoſe which they. ſuffered aſterwards. It is 
laid however, that Sertorius never killed any man to 
ſatisfy his own reſentment, nor inſulted any one whom 
he had conquered, but was much offended with the in- 
humanity of Marius, and would often converſe privately 
with Cinna, and intreat him to mitigate his fury, and 
to uſe his power more moderately. © At laſt, when the 
ſlaves whom Marius had freed at his landing, to increaſe 
his army, and whom he had made not'onlyhis felow- 
ſoldiers in the war, but alſo his guards and the'execution> 
ers of his tyrannical cruelty, became ſtrong and numerous, 
and partly by thepermiſſion and command of Marius, and 
partly from their ow]n ungovernable inſolenee and fury, 
had proceeded to the moſt enormous outrages againſt their 
maſters, killing many of them, raviſhing their wives, 
and abuſing their children, their erimes appeared ſo in- 
tolerable to Sertorius, that he ſlew them all to the num- 
ber of four thouſand as they lay encamped together. 
Afterwards when Marius was dead, and Cinna was 
ſlain, and when the younger Marius had uſurped” the 
| ſupreme. authority, and made himſelf Conſul againſt 
the will of Sertorius, and the laws of Rome; when Carbo, 
Norbanus and Stipio had fought unſucceſsfully. againſt 
Hlla; when much was loſt by the cowardice” and re- 
miſſneſs of the commanders, and by the treachery of 
their own party; when their affairs were ſo miſerably 
ſhattered that they could not be ſupported even by the 
preſence of Sertorius, becauſe thoſe who had the greateſt 
authority were perſons of no prudence or conduct; and 
laſtly, when Sy/la had placed his camp near to Scipio, 
and by pretending friendſhip,” and offering him terms 
of peace, had corrupted his army, which Scipio could 
not be made ſenſible of, although often forewarned of 
it by Sertorius; he then utterly deſpaired of the proſpe- 
rity of Rome, and made haſte into Spain; that by tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of it beforehand, he might eſtabliſh his 
power in a country, which would be a refuge to his 
friends, and a ſupport to his declining party. But 
having bad weather in his journey, and. travelling 
ww | through 
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through mountaingus countries, where he b sg 
ſtopped him by the way, and demanded money: for 
his paſſage, thoſe who were with him were out of all 
patience, repreſenting it as an inſupportable diſhonour 
for a Proconſul of Rome to pay tribute to a crew of 
wretched barbarians. But he lighted this ſeeming dif- 
grace, and told them, be muſt — time, the moſt preci- 

ous of all things to thoſe who;go upon great i 
Ihen pacifying the barbarians with m 

all the haſte. he could to take poſſeſſion * Spain, This 
country was flouriſhing and - populous, and abounded 
| with young men fit to bear arms; but by reaſon of the 
inſolence and covetouſneſs of the commanders: ſent 

thither yearly from Rome, the inhabitants were very 


averſe to the Roman government. But he ſoon gained 1 


the affection of the nobility, by converſing familiarly 
with them, and ingratiated himſelf with the people by 
remitting their taxes. But that which made him moſt 
beloved, was his exempting them from finding 'lodg- 
ings for the ſoldiers; for he commanded his army to 
take up their winter quarters without the cities, and to 
pych their tents in the fields; and he himſelf, firſt of 
all, cauſed; his own pavilion to be raiſed without thie 
| walls. Vet not being willing to rely totally upon — | 
good inclination of the inhabitants, he armed all the 
Romans who lived in thoſe countries, who were of 
per age, and began to build ſhips and to make all 80 
of warlike engines, by which means he kept the cities 
in due obedience, being affable and courteous in time 
of peace, and appearing formidable to his enemies by 
his great preparations for war. 
As ſcon as he was informed chat Hus bad ande 
himſelf maſter of Rome, and that the party of Marius 
and Carbo was utterly deſtroyed, he expected that ſome 
commander with a conſiderable army would ſpeedily 
come againſt him; he therefore ſent away Julius Salina - 
tor with ix thouſand men, to guard the Hyrenæan | 
mountains. Caius Annius not long after was ſent thi- 
ther by Hlla; and finding that Fulius Salinater's camp 
was ſopregnable by reaſon of its lituation, he ſat down 
at 


Q. SER GRUSS. 
at the foot of the mountains in great perplexity. But 
one Calpurnins Lanarius having treacherduſſy flan u- 

lius 'Salinator,' and his forces having quirted the tops of 
the Pyrenzan mountains, Caius Annius eume forward 
with a great army, and paſſing over forced thoſe from 
their ſtations who endeavoured to hinder his march. 
Sertorius not being ſtrong enough to give him battle, re- 
treated with three thouſand men into Ny Carthage, 
where he embarked and croſſed over to Mauritania in 
Attica, His men going on ſhore to water, and ſtrag- 
gling about regligently, were attacked by the Africans, 
who ſlew a great number of them. This new misfor- 
tune forced him to ſail back again into Spain, from 
whence he was alſo repulſed; but the C:/icizn pirates 
joining with him, they failed to the iſland of Piguſa, 
where they landed, and over- powered the garriſon 
plaed there by Caius Amivs, who alſo came thither 
not long after with ka great fleet, and five thouſand 
ſoldiers. Sertorius prepared to fight him by ſea, 
though his ſhips were not built for ſtrength, but for 
lightneſs and ſwift ſailing; but a violent weſt- wind 
raiſed ſuch a ſtorm, that many of Sertorius's ſhips, on 
account of their lightneſs were driven upon the rocky 
ſhores, and he himſelf with a few veſſels, being pre- 
vented by the ſtorm from putting further out to ſea, and 
hindred from landing by his enemies, was toſſed about 
for ten days together by the boiſterous waves, and 
eſcaped at laſt with great difficulty. After the wind 
ceaſed, he ran into certain deſolate iſlands ſcattered 
about in thoſe ſeas, affording no water; from whence 
making out to ſea again, he paſſed the ſtreights, and 
turning to the right hand he landed a little above the 
mouth of the river Bætis, where it falls into the A. 
lantict ocean, and gives the name to all that part of 
Spain. Here he met with ſome ſeamen, newly arrived 
from the Aulantict iſlands. Theſe are two in number, 
divided from one another only by a narrow channel, 
and are diſtant from the coaſt of Mrica ten thouſand 
furlongs. They are called be fortunate ande. The 
rain falls ſeldom there, and then in moderate — 
| | ut 
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but for the moſt part they have gentle breezes, bring · 
ing along with them ſoft dews, which ſo enrich the ; 
ſoil, that it not only is fertile when plowed and planted, 
but even produces of itſelf plenty of delicious fruits 
ſufficient to feed the, inhabitants, who may here be 
ſupported: without trouble or labour. The ſeaſons 
of the year are temperate, and the alteration from one 
to the other ſo moderate, that the air is always ſe- 
rene and healthful. The rough northerly and eaſtern 
winds, which blow towards theſe iſlands from the con: 
tinent are diſſipated by reaſon of the vaſt diſtance, and 
utterly loſe their force before they reach theſe parts. 
The ſoft weſtern and ſoutherly winds which, breathe _ 
upon them, ſometimes produce mild ſprinkling ſhow- 
ers; but for the moſt part they gently refreſn the earth 
only with fruitful dews, and the nouriſhing. moiſture of 
the air. So that it is firmly believed, even by the bar- 
barous people themſelves, that this is the ſeat of the 
bleſſed, and that theſe are the Elyſian fields ſo highly 
T Homer, A ĩð . bid Lorin 
As ſoon as Sertorius heard this account, he was 
ſeized with a wonderful deſire to go and live there in 
peace and repoſe, far from the noiſe of war, and free 
from the troubles of government. But his inclinations 
being perceived by the Cilician pirates, who love not 
peace and repoſe, but deſire to rove about in queſt. of 
riches and plunder, they immediately forſook him, and 
ſailed away into Africa, to aſſiſt Aſcalis the ſon of Ip- 
tha, and to reſtore him to his. kingdom of Mauritania. 
The ſudden departure of the Ciliciane did not howe- 
ever diſcourage Sertorius; for he. preſently reſolved. to 
aſſiſt the enemies of Aſcalis; and by this new adven- 
ture he kept his ſoldiers together, who from hence 
conceived new hopes of their future proſperity, and be- 
gan to have a better proſpect of their affairs. His ar- 
riyal in Mauritania being very acceptable to the Moors, 
he loſt no time, but immediately giving battle tro 4/{- 
calis, beat him out of the field, and beſieged. him; and 
Paccianus being ſent by Sylla with a powerful ſupply: to 
| raiſe the ſiege, Sertorius flew him in the field, Geke 
| is 
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his army add then joined it to his own ; after which he 
took the eity of Tingle, where Aſcalis and his brothers 
were fled for refuge: The Africans report that Autæus 
was buried in this city; but Sertorius being unwilling 
to truſt common fame, which repreſented his body as 
of a moſt prodigious length, cauſed his ſepulchre to be 
opened, and finding, as as they ſay, that his corps was 
threeſcore-cubits long, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſn- 
ment, and immediately offered up ſacrifice to the gods, 
and cloſed the tomb again; thus he increaſed the fame 
of the ſepulchre, and added new honours to the me- 
mory of Ants.” The inhabitants of Tingis further al- 
ledge, that after the death of Anteus, his wiſe Tinga 
lived with Hercules, and had a fon by him called So- 
phax, who was King of theſe countries, and gave his 
mother's name to this city; and that 8 4 
ſon called Diodorus, who ſubdued a great part of Africa 
with an army of Greets, which he raĩſed out be of the co- 
lonies of the Olbianians and Myceneans ſettled here by 
Hercules, ' I mention theſe paſſages. for the ſake of King 
Juba, the belt hiſtorian of any King, and whoſe: family 
is ſaid to be derived from Diodorus and Sophaz. 

When Sertorius had made himſelf maſter of the 
| whole country; he did no injury to thoſe who yielded 
themſelves up to his mercy, but reſtored to them their 
eſtates, their cities, their laws and privileges, accept - 
ing only of ſuch e e e as they themſelves 
freely offered. Aich it 

Whilſt: he was conſidering which way next to turn 
his arms, the Laſitaniaus ſent: ambaſſadors to deſire him 
to be their General; for being terrified with the- Ro- 
man power, and finding the neceſſity of having a com- 
mander of great authority and experience, being alſo 

ſufficiently informed of his character by thoſe who were 
_ acquainted with him, they would commit themſelves to 
the care of no one but him. For Sertorius was of a tem- 
per not to be ſurprized with fear, nor to be captivated 
with pleaſure; in adverſity and dangers he was un- 
daunted, and in proſperity never elated. Upon a ſud- 


den affault or dangerous mm no cornmanger in his 
;t time 
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time was more bold and-datings if any * mas th 
be performed in war by deceit, cireumvention or ſur - 
prize, if any ſtrong wa was to be ſeized,/or any-paſ 
to be gained ſpeedily, he ſhowed: great readineſs and 
depth of contrivance. In beſtowing rewards and ho- 
nours upon thoſe: who had Siſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their valour, he was bountiful and magnificent even 
to prodigality, but very {paring and backward in pu · 
niſhing offenders. Let that cruelty which he exerciſed 
in the latter part of his life, upon the Saniſb hoſtages, 
ſeems to argue, that his clemency was: not natural, but 
only aſſumed for the ſake of his intereſt. I think, in · 
deed, that ſincere virtue founded on reaſon and mature 
judgment can never be totally perverted or extirpated 
by any. misfortune whatever; but I do not think it im- 
poſſible that great and undeſerved calamities and dif: 
races, may make ſome alteration in the beſt diſpoſiti: 
ons. And thus I ſuppoſe it happened to Sertorius, who 
being exaſperated by ill fortune, and the unbappy 
ſtate of his affairs, was at daft ſevere to thaſk, (WAR 
bad unworthily injured. A | 
The Luftanians bavi yo for, ee he heb 5 
Africa, and being made General with abſolute autho- 
rity, he immediately, formed an army, with which be 
brought. the neighbouring parts of Spain into fubjecy 
tion; many countries alſo voluntarily ſubmitted them» 
ſelves, being induced by the fame of his clemency, and 
of his military talents. Upon ſome occaſions: alſo he 
invented ſtrange artifices and impoſtures to pleaſe and 
delude the people; amongſt which that wo the- hind 
was certainly none of the leaſt. Spanus, a countryman, 
who lived in thoſe parts, meeting by chance a; hind 
-that had newly calved, flying from the hunters, he let 
the dam go, and purſuing the fawn took it, being won 
_ derfully pleaſed with the peculiarity of the colour, which 
was perfectly white. Sertorius was then in thoſe parts; 
and as he ee 11 wi we wende of — 


beat We meet with an inne We the time of which Plutareh 18 
of the ſame kind in the life of now * had a Hrias woman 
— Who * a few years be- | with 
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fowl, or veniſon, as the country afforded; and rewarded 


liberally t wrath who 1 them, the countryman 


brought hin his young hind, which he kindly, JED 
Ki and Was much pleaſed with at che A light; 
but when in time he had, made it ſo tame an d gentle, 
that it would come when he calle d, and follow hi 
w hereſoe ver he went, and could endure the noiſe _ 
tumult of the camp; knowing well that the barba- 
rians are naturally prone to er by d he 
deified it, and told the people (4) that it was given h 
by Diana, and that it —— to him many ſecrets. To 
this alſo he added theſe ſurther contrivances 3; if he had 
received at any time private intelligence, that the enemy 
made an n ha ele Provi ! aich _— 
under his command, or had ſolicite any city. to revolt, 
he pretended.,that the: hind had informed him of it in 
his ſleep, an and charged him to keep his forces in readi- 
neſs; ox if he 1 notice that any of the commanders 
under him had got a victory, he would hide the mel- 
ſengers, and bring forth the hind crowned wi ith flowers, 
for joy of the good news that was to come, and would 
doe his men to wy oice and 1050 to the Sous 


M7 entered 7 1 with 0 ied him whe 
/itanian-foot, an ſeven. hungred horſe, he made was = 
four Roman generals, who commanded. a red and 
twenty thouſand foot, fax thouſand — two thouſand 
archers and ſlingers, and innumerable cities; whereas 


at firſt bs had. not above en Sen in all. Yet. from 
| 10 100K jþ is 
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great and powerful countries. Of the Romarx command: 


thouſand Romans near the river Betis: Domitius and Tus 


circumvented by him, and reduced to ſuch extremities; 


ſelf, having to do with a man of undaunted boldneſs, 


order into à ſtanding phalanx to encounter the e 
upon the purſuit of a ſwift enemy, nor could he like 


- In years, and having been formerly engaged in many 


hard labour, to take long journies, and to paſs many 
nights together without ſleep, to eat little, and to be 
fatisfied with very. coarſe fare. He never was guilty of 


$75 4 


this weak and flender beginning, he became DF” 
ſo conſiderable,” that he took many cities, and ſubdue 


ders who were fent againſt him, he overthrew Cotta in a 
ſea- fight, in the ſtrait near the city of Mellaria; lie routed 
Phidius chief commander of Ei ;pania Brtica, and ſlew two 


cius Manlius Proconſul of 'ahother province of ain were 
overthrown in ar ſet battle by one 2 his lieuteniants; he 
ſlew Thoranius'a commander ſent againſt him by 1 
with a great force, and deftroyed: hi is whole army; 2 

M-tellns, the greateſt General in thoſe times, was often 


that Lucius Lolltus was obliged to come to his afliſtancc 
out of Gallia Nerbonenſfis, "and: Pompey. the Great” was 
ſent into Spain in all hafte with another conſiderable 
army. Nor did Matellus know which way to turn him- 


who was continually harraſſing him, and yet could not 
be brought to a pitched battle; for by the ſwiftneſs and 
dexterity of his Spaniſh ſoldiery he was able to change 
his ſtation, and to caſt his army into every Kind of 
form. For though Merellus had great experience il 
conducting heavy- armed legions when drawn up in due 


Band es händ ad overron thin by erte Fer ie | 
not able to climb up ſteep hills, and to be continually 


1 


them endure hunger, nor live expoſed to the weather 
without fire or covering. Beſides, Metellus being now 


battles and undergone great fatigues, was inclined to 
lead a more remils, eaſy, and voluptuous life. But 
Sertorius with whom he contended was in the prime of | 
His age; his mind was in its full vigour, and his 

wonderfully fitted for war, being ſtrong, nimble and 
active; for he was continually accuſtomed to endure 


ß 
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any exceſs in drinking, even when he was molt at lei- 
ſure; but what time he had to fpare, he ſpent in hunt- 
ing, and riding into all parts, whereby he underſtood 
the courſe and ſituation of the country, ſo that when he 
could not maintain the fight he knew which way te 
eſcape, and . where certainly to enſnare and encompaſs 
his enemy when he was victorlous. Thus Mrtellur, 
by not being able to come to an engagement ſuffered 
all the inconveniences of 4 defeat, and Sertoriis, though - 
he declined fighting, reaped all the advantages of con- 
queſt, for he hindered the Romans from foraging,” and 
cut off their proviſions; if they proceeded forward, he 
ſtopped their march; if they ſtayed in any place and 
encamped, he continually moleſted and alarmed them; 
if they beſieged any town, he preſently appeared and 
belieged them again, by reducing them to the want of 
neceſſaries; ſo that he wearied 'out the'Romar army, 
and reduced them to ſo low and deſpairing a condition, 
that when Sertorius challenged Metellus to fight fingly 
with him, they commended him, and cried out, 7 was 
fit that 8 Roman ſhould fight apainſt a Roman, and a Ge- 
neral againſt 4 General; and when Metellus refuſed the 
challenge, they reproached and ridiculed him. But 
Metellus juſtly derided. and contemned their cenſures; 
for, as 7 ns pig obſerves, a General ſhould die lite a 
General, and not like a common ſoldier. © © 
 Metellus perceiving that the city of the Lagobrites, 
which gave great aſſiſtance to Sertorius, might eaſily be 
taken for want of water, (for there being but one well 
within the wall, whoever beſieged the place might 
make himſelf maſter of the ſprings and*fountains in the 
ſuburbs) hoped to force the town in two days time, and 
commanded his ſoldiers to take only five days provifl- 
ons. But Sertorius reſolving to ſend ſpeedy relief, or- 
dered two thouſand veſſels to be filled with water, and 
offered a large reward for the carriage of every veſſel. 
Many Spaniards and Moors undertook the work; and 
chuſing out thoſe who were ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt of 
foot, he ſent them through the mountains, with orders, 
that when they had delivered the water, they ſhould 
Vor. IV. | B. 20 nel 30 convey. | 
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Q.$ERTORAUS uy. 
war learning; that when they came to be men they 
might be fitted to ſnare with him in authority, and in 
the government of the commoa wealth; although under 
this pretence of their better education; he really made 
them hoſtages. However their fathers were wonders: 
fully pleaſed to ſee that their children went daily ta the 
ſchools in good order, handſomely: dreſſed in garments- 
edged with purple, and that Sertorius paid a ſalary for 
their learning, examined them often, diſtributed re · 
wards to the moſt deſerving, and gave them thoſe ornas- 
ments of gold: to hang about their. necks, which the | 
Romans call Bulles | 

It was at that time 5 a — in Baabe, that: where 
great commander was ſlain in battle, thoſe who at- 
tended his perſon, fought it out till they all died with 
him, which the inhabitants of thoſe countries called an 
offering, or libation (3). The other commanders. had 
but a ſmall number of attendants of this ſort; but Ser- 
torius had many thouſands who offered up themſelver, 
and vowed to ſarrifice their lives with his. And it is 
reported, that when his army was defeated near a city 
in Spain, and the enemy preſſed hard upon them, the 
Spaniards took no care for themſelves, but being totally 
ſollicitous to ſave Ser tarius, they took him upon their 
ſhoulders, and paſſed him from one to another; till 
they had conveyed him into the city; and when they 
had thus placed their General in ſafety, every: one e 
vided after wards for his own ſecurit 7. ö 
Nor were the Spaniards alone ambitious to fore Him, 
but the Roman ſoldiers alſo that eame our of Ita) wers 
impatient to be under his command. For when Per. 
penna Vento, who was of the ſame faction with Sertorius, 
came into Spain with great riches; and à powerful 
army, and deſigned to make war agalnſt Maelellus by 
himſelf, his own: ſoldiers oppoſed it, and diſeourſed 
continuall y of the great fame and merit of Sertorius. 
This was: ho. ſmall: mortification: to Ferpemna, WhO Was 
a t 110" 142 proud 
or kill aste elt be vue e Gl, 443. Tut cuſtom 
551 88 vhich was. 70 en. of. has. likewiſe — practiſed in 


honour whcrem none of them other countries. 4 
were ever known to fail. C/ „ (1) There 
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ptoud of his family and his riches. And when they 
afterwards underſtood that Pompey had paſſed the Pyre-" 
nean mountains, they took up their arms, laid hold on 
their enſigns, called upon Perpenna to lead them to Ser- 
torius, and threatened him, that if he refuſed it, they 
would go and place themſelves under a commander who - 
was able to defend himſelf and thoſe that ſerved him. 
This forced Perpema to yield to their defires, and im- 
mediately joining with Sertorius, he added to his army 
fifty- three cohorts. When all the cities on this ſide of 
the river Berus alſo united their forces together under 
his command, his army grew very numerous; for they 
flocked to him from all quarters. But as they were a 
raſh diſorderly multitude, and continually called upon 
him to charge the enemy, being impatient of delay, 
this gave great uneaſineſs to Sertorius, who at firſt ſtrove 
to reſtrain them by reaſon and perſuaſion; but when be 
perceived them refractory and unſeaſonably violent, he 
gave way to their impetuous deſires, and permitted 
them to engage with the enemy, in ſuch a manner, 
that being repulſed, yet not totally routed, he hoped 
they would become more obedient to his commands for 
the future; which happening as he conjectured, he ſoon 
reſcued them, and brought them ſafe into his camp. 
After a few days being willing to encourage them again, 
when he had called all his army together, he cauſed 
two horſes to be brought into the field, the one old, 
feeble, and lean, the other large and ſtrong, with a very 
fair, thick, Jong tail. Near to the lean horſe he placed 
a tall ſtrong man, and near to the ſtrong one a little man 
of a deſpicable appearance. At a ſignal given, the 
ſtrong man took hold of the weak horſe's tail with both 
his hands, and drew it to him with his whole force, as if 
he would pull it off at once; the other man in the mean 
time began to pluck off hair by hair the great horſe's 
tail. When the ſtrong man had laboured much in 
vain, and made himſelf the jeſt of all the ſpectators, he 
gave over; but the weak little man in a ſhort time, and 
with great eaſe, pulled off every hair from the great 
horſe's tail. Fhen Serrerius roſe up, and poke to his 
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army after this manner: To ſee, fellow-ſoldiers, that 
perſeverance is more efficacious than force, Many things 
| epbich cannot be overcome when they are together, are ſub- 
dued by degrees when they are ſeparated. Affiduity is rehiſt- 
leſs, and in time overthrows and deſtroys the greateſt powers 
whatever; time being the: friend and aſſiſtant of thoſe who 
have judgment to wait for the opportunities he affords, and 
the deftruftive enemy of ſuch as are unſeaſonably urging and 
preſſing forward. By ſuch inventions and diſcourſes, 
wherewith he frequeatly entertained them, he reftrained 
the temerity of the barbatians, and taught them to wait 
for the beſt opportunities of fighting. 
But of all his remarkable exploits and ſtratagems in 
war, none raiſed greater admiration, than that which 
he put in practice againſt the Charicitani, a people liv- 
ing beyond the river Tagus, who inhabited neither cities 


nor towns, but dwelt on a vaſt high hill, in the deep 


dens and caves of the rocks, the mouths of which open 
all towards the north. The country below is a clayiſh 
chalky ſoil; and being alſo light and porous, it is apt 
to be crumbled and broken into powder, and is not firm 
enough to bear any one that treads upon it; and if 
touched in the leaſt, it flies about like aſhes, or un- 
ſlaked lime. In any danger of war, theſe people de- 
ſcend into their caves, and carrying in their booty along 
with them, are free from all fear, and think themſelves 
invincible. And when Sertorius, being at ſome diſtance 
from Metellus, had placed his camp near this hill, they 
treated him with contempt and inſult, imagining that 
he retired into thoſe parts, being overthrown by the 
Romans. Seriorius, either reſenting this affront, or being 
unwilling to be thought to fly from his enemies, rode 
thither early in the morning to view the ſituation of the 
place; but finding there was no way to come at it, as 
he rode about threatening them in vain, he took notice 
that the wind raiſed the duſt, and carried it up towards 
the caves of the Characitani, the mouths of which, as 
we ſaid before, opened towards the north. The north 
wind which ' ſome call ' Cecias, prevails moſt in thoſe 
parts, and is engendered out of the moiſt and marſhy 
n og: B 3 _—— 
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lains and the mountains covered with ſnow; and in 
the heat of ſummer being ſupplied and encreaſed by 
the melting of the ice on the peaks of the northern 
hills, it blows a delightful freſh gale, which recreates 
the Chargcitani, and refreſhes their cattle all. the day 
long. Sertorius conſidering well all. circumſtances, 
wherein either the information of the inhabitants, or his 
own 8 inſtructed him, —— his 
ſoldiers to ſhovel up a great quantity of this light duſty 
earth, to heap it up together, 4 of it 
over againſt the hill wherein theſe barbarous people re- 
ſided; who imagining that all this preparation was fot 
the raiſing of a fort in order to attack them, laughed at 
it at firſt as a ridiculous impracticable deſign; however 
he continued the work. till the evening, and then 
brought his ſoldiers back into their camp. Tb next 
morning, when a gentle breeze aroſe, and moved the 
lighteſt parts of the earth, and diſperfed it about like 
ſmoke, and when the ſun coming to be higher, the 
dluſtering northerly wind had covered tlie hills with the 
duſt, ſome of the foldiers turned this new mount of 
earth over and over; and broke the clods of clay in 
pieces, whilſt others on horſeback rode through it 
backward. and forward, and raiſed a cloud of duſt, 
which being committed to the wind, was blown into 
the dwellings of the Characitani, the entrances inte 
which were all towards the north; and there being no 
other vent or paſſage, than that through which the 
wind ruſhed in upon them, it quickly blinded: theit 
eyes, and filled their lungs, and cauſed a difficulty of 
breathing, as they could draw in nothing but a ſuffo- 
cating air mingled with ſtreams of duſt; ſo that after 
they had with great difficulty held out two days, they 
ſurrendered on the third. This ſucceſs added not fa 
much to the power of Sertorius, as it encreaſed his 
glory, in letting the world ſee that he was able to con- 
quer thoſe places by art, which were impregnable by 
He was generally ſucceſsful during the whole wat 
againſt Metellus, who by reaſon of his age and his flo 
ET cf ſtemper 
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29, and inelited chem te open their gates to him. But 
they wete deterted from it By that ſucceſs 'which Serre 
rius obtaified gear the city df Tuurom, contrary to the 
expettatich'of all. For ab foon as Sertbrint had laid 
ſiege to Laion, Pompey came with his wh6le amy to 
relieve it; aHd there being a hill near the city very ad- 
vantageduſly ſituated, they both made haſte to ſeize 
upon it. But Scorlas got poſſeſſion of it firſt 3 ad 
Pompey having drawn down his forces, was not. an 
that it had thus ſucceeded, for he imagined that he ha 

hereby encloſed his enemy between his own' army and 
the city, and fent in a meſſenger to the citizens of Lau. 
ron, to bid them be of good courage, and to come upon 
their walls, where they might ſee Sertortus himſelf bi 
ſieged. Serrorins perceiving their intentions, laughed 
and faid, He would ow teach SyIa's ſcholar (for To he 
e it was the part of a Gene- 
ral to look behind” him rather than before bim; and at the 


ſame time he gave the befeged an Me mp of ſeeing 

ſix thouſand ſoldiers which he had left in his former 

camp, from whence he marched out to take the hilf; 

ſo that if Pompey ſhould aſſault him, they were ready to 

fall upon his rear, Pompey diſcovered: this tod late, and 
1 75 EB 4: e 


not daring to give battle for fear of being encompaſſed 


did not out of anger or cruelty, (for of all commanders. 
that ever were, Sertorius ſeems the leaſt to have indulged 


e, and yet being aſhamed tg. leave his 


- 


in on every ſide, 
friends and confederates in ſuch: h dangers Was 


forced to ſit ſtill and ſee them ruined, before his face; 
for the beſieged deſpairing of relief, delivered up them. 
ſelves to Sertorius, who. ſpared their lives, and granted 


them their liberties, but burnt their city 3... which he 


theſe paſſions) but only that he might humble and mor- 


tify the admirers of Pompey, and that it might be re- 
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ported among the Spaniards, that though he was ſo near 


as almoſt to. feel the heat of the fire which burnt down 
the city of his confederates, he did not dare to relieve. 


Sertorius ſuſtained ſome loſſes in theſe wars; but he 
was always invincible himſelf, and it was by other com- 
manders under him that he ſuffered; and he was more 
admired for being able to repair his loſſes, than the 
Roman generals were for gaining thoſe adyantages againſt 
him. Thus it happened at the battle of Sucro againſt 


Pomp, and at the battle near Turia, againft him and 


Metellus together. It is reported that the battle near 


the city of Sucro was occaſioned by the impatience of 
Pompey, who was afraid leſt Metellus ſhould ſhare with 
him in the victory, and by the willingneſs. of Sertorius 


to fight with him before the arrival of Metellus. How- 
ever, Sertorius delayed the battle till the evening, conſi - 
dering that the darkneſs of the night would be a great 


diſadvantage to his enemies either in flight or puxſuit, 
as they were ſtrangers, and had no knowledge of the 
country. When the fight began, it happened that Ser- 


tarius was not placed directly againſt Pompey, but againſt 

Afranius, who commanded the left wing of the Koman. 
army, as he commanded the right wing of his own, 
But when he underſtood that his left wing began to give 
way to the furious aſſaults of Pompey, he committed 
the care of his right wing to other commanders, and- 
made haſte to relieve thoſe in diſtreſs; and ar, 


ſome that were Bying, and encouraging others that ſtill 


kept 
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kept their. ranks, he renewed the fight,.. routed the 
enemy, and brought 12 into . gregt danger of his 
life, who being wounded z d thrown Roch his horſe, 
very narrowly eſcaped ; for the Africans who were with 
 'Sertorius, having taken Pops! horſe adorned with gold, 
and covered with rich trappiugs quarrelled about di- 
viding of the, ſpoil, and gabe over the purſuit.” 
in the mean time, as ſoon as Serterius had left his right 
wing to aſſiſt the other part of his army, overthrew all 
that oppoſed him, and purſued them to. their camp, fell 
in with them, and plundered them till it was quite dark, 
knowing nothin ing of Pompey's ovetthrow, nor being able 
to reſtrain his ſoldiers from pillaging. In the mean time 
Sertorius returning with victory, bel upon the forces of 
Afranius, which were in diſor er, and flew great num- 
bers of them. The next morning he e came into the field. 
again well armed, and offeted Ride; but Na 
that Merellus was near, he drew off, and n 
ſaying, F that old woman bad nut been bert, I would b ave 
——— the boy ſoundly, and ſent bim back to Rome. 
He was at this time much concerned for the loſs of 
his hind, which could no where be found; for thereby 
he was deſtitute of an admirable contrivance- to encou- 
rage the barbarians, and that at a time when he 'moſt 
ſtood in need of it. But ſome of his men as they were 
wandering in the night chanced to meet her; and know- 
ing her by her colour, they immediately carried: her'to 
Sertorius. He having thus recovered! her, promiſed 
them that found her a generous reward provided they 
would not tell of it, I; Geer her very careful ully. 
A few days after he appeared in publick with a ver: 
chearful look, and declared to the chief commanders of 
the barbarians,. that the Gods had foretold' kim in a 
dream, that ſome remarkable good fortune ſhould ſud- 
denly attend him; and whilſt he was ſeated on his tri- 
bunal to anſwer the petitions of thoſe who applied to 
him, the keep ers of the hind let her looſe, and ſhe no 
ſooner eſpie Sertorius, but ſhe ran bounding towards 
him with great joy, leaped on the tribunal, laid her 
head on his pe and licked his hands with ber 8e 
T 5 dome 
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tomed famillarity. Sertorius i in returh ſtroaked and e. 
reſſed her with all the tokens of af al tenderneſs 7 5 


e anſomuch that he wept for- joy, All. chi 
D ors 1 15 dennen filled with 7 Aionibmen, 
af 


erwards 75 im to hi his! ouſe Ween 15 4 
hands 1 e of Joys. Con idering hs 
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When he } ha re e bis enemie ; to. dhe ec laſt e tree 
mity for want of p provil 555 he he 7 to 162 f em 
| 2 in deb ge year near g 87 2 0 :m from 
ing, and plunderi country... oth parti 
fought wry t ns om bravery, « Net, che 
the greateſt, commander in Pompey's army, Was flain in 
the heat of the battle; but Serforiis overt rew all ts 
him, and with great ſlaughter of his enemies Fae 
forward towards Metellus,.. He making 2. brave reſiſt 
ance, beyond what could be ex pected from one of Nis 
years, was woun ee All t :; Romans wh 
aw. or heard of this were ſeized with ame at the 
thought of having thus abandoned their General, but 
at the ſame time were inſpired with fur) againlt their 
enemies; ſo that having covered Metellus. with their 
mields, and brought him off in ſafety, they valiantly 
| repulſed the Spaniards, Thus victory .changed lides, 
and Sertorius, that he might afford a more ſecure re: 
treat to his army, and that more forces might be raiſed | 
with greatet eaſe, retired into a ſtrong city in the moun- 
4ains;z and though it was the leaſt of his intention tõ 
385 a ſiege, yet he began to repair fe e walls, and to 
ortify the gates. By this he deluded his enemies, who 
came and Th down before the town, hoping to take it 
without much reſi ſtance, and gave over the purſuit ol 
the Spaniards, affording them an opportunity to gather 
together again, and to raiſe new forces for Sertorins, wha 
had ſent commanders to all their cities, with orders 
when, they had ſufficiently encreaſed their numbers, to 


fend him word of it. This news he no fooner received, 
But 
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but he ſallied out and forced his way through his ene- 
mies, and eaſily joined the reſt of his army.  Haviig 
received tis conſiderable reinforcement, he fell upon 
the Romans again, and by: fiercely aſſaulting them, b 
alarming them on all ſides; by enſnaring, encompal» 
ſing, and laying ambuſhes for them, he cut off all their 

proviſiona by land, while with his ſhips of war and pi. 
ratical veſſels he leept all the cdaſt in awe; and hindered 
their recrities by ſea. By this conduct ha forced the 
Roman generals to diſlodge,” and to ſeparate from ont 
another. Nforallus departed into Gaul, and Pompey win. 
tered among the Varcum in wwrerched condicioh. Be- 
ing in extreme want of money, he wrote à letter to the 
' ſenate; to inform them that if they did not ſperdily ſups 
ply him, he eaſt draw off his army; fof he had al- 
ready ſpent his own eſtate in the defence of his couii- 
try. To theſe extremities the gteateſt and moſt power 
ful commaridets of the age were reduced by the ſleill and 
valour of Sertorius; and it was the common opinion in 
Rome, that he would be ſooner in ah than Pompty. 
How far Mztellus was terrified by him, and ar he. high 
a rate he eſteemied him, he plainly declared, 'when he 

offered by proelamation to ahy Reman that ſhould kill 

him an hundred: talents and twenty thouſand *actes of 
land, and leave, if he were baniſhed, tö return; at! 
tempting to deſtroy him by treachery when he deſpaĩred 
of ever being able to overcome him in opth'war: And 
when afterwards he gained ſome advantage in # fight 
againſt Sertorius, he was ſo wonderfully (pleaſed "arid 
tranſported with his godd fortune, that he cidſed bim 
ſelf to be ſtyled Inperaor, and ſuffered alt the eitie 
through Which he paſſed to honour him Wirk Altars ad 
ſacrifiees; whete indulging himſelf in ſplendid enter“ 
tainments, he would fir drinking in his tribmiphal robe; 
with garlands upon his head, while images of victory 
were introduced by the metièn 6f machines bringing 
in with them crowns and kröphies of 6 to ptefentt to 
him, and companies of young men and Womem danced 
before him, and complimented him with ſongs of joy 
and triumph. But he rendered himſelf deſervedly 9 
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culous by being fo exceſſively elated with the thoughts 
of ' purſuing, one that retired of his o-.ỹ¾ accord, and 


for having once got the better of him, whom he uſed 
to call. Sula's fugitive, and hin forces 28. remainder - of 
the, cattered. troops of Carbo: 


11 Ants, 1 


The generoſity of Sertorius \Ggnally ,nppeated. when 
he appointed a ſenate, and called together all the R 

man ſenators who fled from Rame, and came and re» 
fided with him. Out of theſe he choſe Pretors and 


Quæſtors, and ſettled: his government according to the 
| Reman laws and conſtitutions. And though he made 


uſe of the arms, riches, and cities of the Spaniards, yet 
he would never permit them ſo much as to mention 
any thing of government, but ſet Roman officers and 


commanders. over them, whereby he ſhowed that his 


deſign was to reſtore liberty to the Romans, and not to 
increaſe the power of the Spaniards againſt them. For 
he was a ſincere lover of his-country, and had a great de- 
ſire to return home; but in his adverſe fortune neſhe howed 
an undaunted courage, and never made any mean ſub- 
miſſions to his enemies; and when he was in proſpe- 
rity, and in the height of his victories, he ſent word 
to Metellus and Pompey, that he was ready to lay doyn 
his arms, and live a private life, if he were allowed 
to returm home, declaring, that he had rather be the 
meaneſt citizen in Rome, "than ſupreme commander of 


the whole world in any place beſides. It is thought 


that his great deſire to reviſit his country was not a 


little increaſed by the reſpect which he had for his 
mother, by whom be was brought up in his tender 
years, after the death of his father, and upon whom 
he had placed his entire affection: and after his friends 
bad. ſent for him into Spain to be their General, as ſoon 
as he heard of his mother's death, he almoſt deſtroyed 
himſelf with grief; for he lay ſeven days — 


without giving the word to the ſoldiers, or being ſee 


by the neareſt of his friends. And when the chief 

commanders of the army and perſons of the greateſt 

note cane about his er with 1 OY le 
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vailed wich him at laſt to come abroad and ſpeak to 
his ſoldiers, and to take upon him the management of 
affairs, which were in a proſperous conditio. By all 
this it appears that he was of a mild and compaſſio- 
nate tempet, and naturally inclined to eaſs and repoſe; 
and that he accepted of the command of an army con- 
trary to his own diſpoſition ; for not being able to live 
in ſafety, he was forced by his enemies to take arms, 
and to have recourſe to war wr _ "— defence 
of his perſon. ee en 

His treaty with Mithridates 15 a | trons: proof of” bis | 
magnanimity. That Prince, after he dad been over - 
thrown by Hus, had recovered himſelf, and like a vi- 
gorous wreſtler deſirous to try another fall; was again 
| endeavouring to re- eſtabliſn his power in Aſa; At 
this time the great fame of Sertorius was Frequently ce- 
lebrated in all places; and the merchants who ſailed 
from the weſtern parts of Europe to Afa, entertained 
the Afaticks and the inhabitants of Pontus with accounts 
of Sertorius's exploits as with a kind of foreign mer- 
chandize which they imported. Mitbridates Was ear- 
neſtly deſirous to ſend an embaſſy to him, being alſo 
highly encouraged to it by his boaſting flatterers, who 
comparing Mitbridates to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Han- 
 zibal, perſuaded him that the Romans would never be able 
to make any conſiderable reſiſtance againſt ſuch'a genius 
and ſuch great power, when they ſhould be attacked at 

once by the ableſt General and the greateſt King in the 


univerſe. Mitbridates therefore ſent his ambaſſadors into 


Spain, with letters to Sertorius, in which he offered to 
ſupport him with money and ſhips to enable him to 
continue the war, provided Sertorius would ſecure! to 
him the poſſeſſion of all he had ſurrendered” to the 
Romans in his treaty with Sylla, ' 

As ſoon as theſe] anbafſadbts were arrived, Aae 
aſſembled his council, which he had named the Senate. 
The reſt entirely approved of the conditions, and were 
deſirous immediately to accept of the offer, as Mibri- 


dates deſired. nothing of them bur a name, and an empty 
title 
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title to places not in their power to diſpoſe of, in 
recompence of which he would ſupply them with 

What they then moſt wanted. But Sertarius would 

by no means agree to it, declaring, that as he was 

willing that Mitbridates ſhould reign aver Bithynia and 

Cappadacia, countries accuſtomed to a manarchical gos 

vernment, and not belonging to Rome, ſo he could 

never conſent that he ſhauld feize or detain-a province, 
which the Romans having firſt poſſeſſed by a juſt title 
were deprived of by him, and which he afterwards loſt 

in war to Fimbria, and at laſt © had quitted upon a 

treaty of peace with Hla; for, ſaid he, I is .my duty 

ta enlarge the Roman dominions by my vitfories, and not to 
encreaſe my own power, by the © diminution: of; the Roman 
territories : for a: generous mau, though he willingly accepts 
of vitlory, wwhen it comes accompanied with honour, yet will 
not even defend bimfelf, or fave bis. own life; upon term. 

that are diſhonourable. A #3 659 8 A 0 1 11 

When this was related to Miithridates, he was ſtruck. 
with admiration, and ſaid to his intimate friends, Vai 
will Sertorius enjoin us to do, when he comes to be ſeated 
in the ſenate-bouſe in Rome, » who at preſent, "when be is 
driven out as far as the Atlantick ocean, ſers bounds to 
our kingdom, and threatens us with war, if we attempt 
the recovery of Alia? However they came to this agrees 
ment, which was - ratified by oath, - that 'Aditbridates 
ſhould enjoy the free poſſeſſion of Cappadacia and Bitby- 
nia; that Sertorius ſhould fend him ſoldiers, and a Ge- 
neral for his army, and that the King in return ſhould 
ſupply him with three thouſand talents, and forty ſhips; 
Marcus Marius a, Roman ſenator, who had quitted Rome 
to follow Sertorius, was ſent General into Aa, by whaſe 
conduct when Mitbridates had reduced divers of the 
Afaatick cities, Marius made his entrance with the rods 
and axes carried before him, and Mithridates followed 
in the ſecond place, voluntarily waiting upon him. 
However ſome of theſe cities he ſet at liberty, and 
others he freed from taxes, ſignifying to them, hat 

theſe privileges were granted to them by the favour of Ser- 
£7244 5 . tdorius. 
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torius. By this means Afa, which had been miſcrably 
tormented by the inſatiableneſß of. the nungen, and 
oppreſſed by the inſolent pride and covetouſneſs of the 
ſoldiers, was inſpired with new hopes, and wilked for 
that change of, Soverpunegt which they expected from 
Sertorius. H 
But in Spain the ſenators. and others of the nabiliry, 
who were. about Sertorius, and 8 to him in ranl 
and dignity, had no ſooner concęiyed hopes gf being 
able to make head againſt their enemies, and gat the 
better of their fears, but envy immediately and fenſcleſs 
jealouſies inflamed their minds = ainſt eee 
were headed by Perpenna, who 7 * — y vain of 
his noble birth, was ambitious of the ſupęme com- 
mand. He began with uttering ſedizious qiſcourſes in 
private among his intimate friends. Vat evil ger 
ains, ſaid. he, 2 1s perpetually from wonſg 10 worſe 
We who diſdgined, whey we dere gt home, io gb gb dic. 
tetes of Sylla, who has the dominion boch of fea and land. 
are come hither o our deſtrufiion, hoping tp... enjoy liberty. 
where we have made ourſelves volumary: flaves, and arg 
become the contemptible guards aud. attendants of the bas 
iſhed Sertorius ; be gives US a name that. renders us ri- 
diculous to all that bear it, calling us. the ſenate, thaugh, 
we undergo. the ſame labour, are ſuhjees to the ſame com- 
mands and expoſed to the ſame. ſolace deuuh the Spa- 
niards and Luſitanians. By theſe diſcourſes. he con- 
tinually ſeduced them; and many who could nat be 
brought to rebel openly againſt Sertorius, fearing his 
great power and authority, were -prevailed on to en- 
deavour to deſtroy his intereſt ſecretly. For by abuſing 
the Luſitaniaus and Spaniards, by inflicting ſevere puniſn- 
ments upon them, by raiſing; exorbitant taxes, and 
by pretending that all this was done by the command 
of Sertorius, they cauſed. great *roubles, and made many 
cities revolt; and thoſe who. were ſent to mitigate and 
heal theſe differences, rather exaſperated them, en- 
creaſed. the number of his enemies, and left them. at; 


"_ return more. obltinate and. rebelliens * — 
foun 
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found them. This ſo highly incenſed ee and 
cauſed ſo great an alteration in his former clemency 
and humanity, that he behaved with great injuſtice 
and cruelty towards the ſons of the Spaniards who were 
educated at O/ca, putting Tome of them to death, and 
Elling others. 


In the mean time Beppe having enereaſed the 


number of his conſpirators, dtew in Manlins a chief 
commander in the army. This Maniius was at 'that 
time in love with a boy, and as a proof of his affec- 
tion diſcovered the whole conſpiracy to him, and preſ- 
ſed him to negle& his rivals, and reſerve himſelf 
wholly for him, who was to be a great man very ſoon. 
The youth having 4 greater inclination 'for Aufidius, 
diſcloſed all to him, which-much ſurprized and amazed 
him; forthe was alſo one of the eonfederacy, but knew 
not that Manlius was engaged in it; but when the 
youth began to name Perpenna, Gracinus, and others, 
who he knew very well were conſpirators, he was very 
much terrified and aſtoniſhed, but made light of it to 
the youth, bidding him not regard what Manlius ſaid, 
who was a vain boaſting fellow. However he went 
preſently to Perpenna, and giving him notice of the 
danger they were in, and of the ſfortneſs of their time, 
deſired him immediately to put their deſigns in execu- 
tion. When all the conſederates had conſented to it. 
they provided a meſſenger who brought feigned letters, 
to Sertorius, in which he had notice of a victory ob- 
tained by one of his lieutenants, and of a great ſlaugh- 
ter made of his enemies; and as Cerberus, being ex- 
tremely well pleaſed, was ſacrificing and giving thanks 


to the gods for his proſperous ſucceſs, Perpenna in- 


vited him and thoſe with him (Who were all conſpi- 
rators) to an entertainment, and being very importu- 


nate, prevailed with him to come. At all ſuppers and 


entertainments where Serrorius was preſent; great order 
and decency was obſerved; fer he would not endure to 
hear or fee any thing that was indecent, ſo that their 


freedom and mirth was . modeſt and inoffenfive- 
vs Boe. 
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But in the midſt of this entertainment, thoſe who 
ſought accaſion to eee fell into very diffolure diſ⸗ 
courſe, ' and pretending to be very drunk, behaved 
in a very inſolent manner, on purpoſe to provoke bim. 
Sertorius being either offended with their ill behaviour, 
or ſuſpecting their deſign from this unuſual difreſpęct, 
and from their manner of ſpeaking which was not 
impetuous enough for men really drunk, changed his 
poſture and threw himſelf backward on his couch, as 
one that neither heard nor regarded them, Then Per- 
penna took a cup full of wine, and as he was drink- 
ing, let it fall out of his hand, and made a noiſe, which 
vuwas the ſign agreed on among them. Upon this Au- 
tonius who was next to Sertorius, immediztely wounded 
him with his fword, and whilſt Sertorius turned and 
ſtrove to get up, Antonius threw himſelf upon his 
breaſt, and held both his hands, ſo that without being 
in the leaſt able to defend himſelf, he lay 3 to 
the fury of the reſt of the conſpirators, who fell upon 
him and diſpatched him. „„ 8 
Upon the firſt news of his death, moſt of the Spa- 
niards left the conſpirators, and ſending ambaſſadors 
to Pompey and Metellus, yielded themſclves up to 
them. Perpenna attempted to do ſomething with thoſe 
that remained; but he made ſo ill uſe of Sertorius's 
arms and preparations for war, that he ſoon made it 
evident to all, that he underſtood no more how to 
command, than he knew how to obey. When he came 
againſt Pompey he was ſoon overthrown, and taken 
priſoner ; neither did he bear this laſt affliction with 
any dignity ; for having Sertorius's papers in his hands, 
he offered to ſhow Pompey letters from perſons of con- 
ſular dignity, and of the higheſt quality in Rome, writ- 
ten with their own hands, exprefly to invite Sertorius 
into Taly, and to let him know what great numbers 
there were that earneſtly deſired to alter the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, and to make a change in the government. 
Upon this occaſion Pompey behaved not likea young man, 
but as one of a mature and ſolid judgment ; whereby 
„. VOLANT IS: 0 . | he 
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he freed Rome from great fears, and prevented dange- 
rous innovations; for he put all Sertorius's papers to: 
gether ther, and burnt lh without reading one of them or 
ſuffering them to be read by any other perſen, and 

cauſed Perpenna immediately to be put to death, leſt by 
e the names of the writers . troubles 
and revolutions 74 enſue, 

Of the 5255 of the conſpirators, ſome were raken- 

and flain b 7; the command of Pompey, athers fled into 


Africa, and were attacked by the Moors, who flew 
them wit their 0416s 3 and in a ſhort time not one of | 
them was left alive, except only Aufidins, the rival of 
Manlins, who hiding himſelf, or not being much en- 
quired after, died an old man, in an obſcure village 
in . in Ton. NOS 110 e n 
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URI $ report that PER the Cardin was the 
ſon of a poor waggoner in the Thracian Cberſo⸗ 
neſus, but (1) liberally educated, both as to 

learning and exerciſes. He ſays that while he was but 
young, Philip paſſing throu ugh Cardia, diverted himſelf 
with ſeeing the exerciſes of the youth of that place, and 
that as Euments diſtinguiſhed biraſelf among them by 

his addreſs and activity, Philip was ſo pleaſec with him, 
as to take him into his ſervice, But they ſeem to ſpeak 
more probably, who tell us, that Philip advanced Eu- 

menes 1 the friendſhi p he bore to his father, whoſe 


gueſt he had formerly been. After the death of * * 


unn ck ſchools ther children of all couttriqns? | 
in all as towns os 3 by Privilege of going. ©) * | 
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he continued in the ſervice of Alexander, with the title 
of his principal Secretary, but was as highly reſpected 
by him as any of his moſt intimate friends, being 
eſteemed inferior to none in underfſtagding or fidelity; 
ſo that he was entruſted with the command of a conſi- 
derable body of troops in the expedition againſt India, 
and ſcene to the poſt of Perdiccas, when Perdiccas 
was advanced to that of Hepbæſtion then newy dec eaſed. 
Wherefore after the death of Alexander, when Neoptolt- 
mus, Who had been Captain of his guard, Raid, That 
Eimſelf had follewed Alexander with ſhield and "ſpear, but 
Eumenes onhy with pen and paper, the Macedonians 
laughed at;him, as knowing very well, that befide other 
particular marks of favour, the King had done him the 
honour th make him a kinſman to himſelf by marriage. 
For Alexander's firſt miſtreſs in Afa, by whom he had 
his ſon Hereules, was Barſine the daughter of Artabazus ; 
and in the diſtribution of the Per/ian ladies amongſt his 
captains (2), he gave one of her ſiſters named 4pame to 
Ptolemy, and the other. who was likewiſe called Barſint, 
to Eumenes. Notwith ng this he frequently incur- 
red Alexanders diſpleaſure, particularly once by means 
of Hepbæſtion. For Hepbæſtion having aſſigned to Euius 
a muſician the quarters which tlie ſervants of Ennenes 
had before taken for their maſter, Eumenes in 4 rage 
went with Mentor (3) to Alexander, and ꝛupbraide, 
aloud, telling him, Th hat, the way to be regarded Was Jo 
throw away ther. arms, 4 and. turn muſecic fcigns or tr hh 
Alexander at firſt took their part, and hid Hep 222 
But ſoon after he chang ed his mind, and 1155 919 
with Eumenes,. tt hinking t hat the freedom he had t 
was rather intended as an; affront to him, than a com- 
plaint againſt, Hepheſtion... Afterwards, when Nearchw 
was to be ſent with a fleet into the Ocean,  Mexander bot. 
rowed money of his friends (his own treaſuty being ex. 
hanfed). gots, Shed, naeh talents of r 
8 ut 


* After 8 had l . the better to nbd the ſcandal 
Stayira . the eldeſt daughter of of theſe nuptials with barbarians, 
Darius, and beſtowed the young: he perſuaded his principal officer 
eſt named Drypetis on Hepbæſticn, and chief favourites to w the 
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but he ſent a hundred only, pretending that it was not 
without great difficulty. he had, raiſed ſo much.  Alex- 
ander neither complained, nor took the money; but 
gave private orders to ſet the tent of Eumenes On fire, 


that he u have an evident proof of the falſhood 


of what he had told him, when his money Was, carried 
out. But before that could he done the tent was con- 
ſumed ; and Alerander repented;cf his orders when it 
was too late; or. all. his papers. which Eumenes had in 
his cuſtody, — 9 burnt on that ccaſion. The gold 
and filver which was melted do n in the fire, was found 
to be more than a thouſand. talents... Alarander however 
took none of it; but he wrote to the ſeveral Perſian 


\ princes. and governors, and to his own generals and 


lieutenants, : bidding them ſend new copies of the —— 
that were burnt, and ordered them to be delive 

Zumenes. 10 dei 
Some time after, another diſpute N 83 
him and Hepbæſtion, concerning ſome preſent 0%, had 
been made to one of them; and a great deal of re- 
proachful language paſſed on the occaſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Eumenes ſtill continued in favour, till the 


death of Hepbaſtion, which happened ſoon after. The 


King being extremely grieved, and preſuming that all 
thoſe who had differed with him in his lifetime, now 
rejoiced at his death, behaved with great ſeverity. to- 
wards them, eſpecially towards Eumenes, whom he often 
upbraided with the quarrels which he had had with He- 
pbæſtion, and the reproaches he had uttered againſt him. 


But he being a man of great art and addreſs, endea- 
voured to make that which had cauſed his diſgrace curn 


to his advantage by zealouſly ſeconding the extreme de: 
fire which Alexander, expreſſed to honour the memory of 
his friend, ſuggeſting divers inventions to do him ho- 
nour, and contributing very wy. and readily towards 
erecting a monument or bin, After Alexander's death, 

| a diſpute 


ſame Frey, chaſing "for. them 5 65 Manas. was the brother of 


eighty 1 out of the moſt ho- "Memon, whoſe widow en 
nourable amilies i in r r r ne rern 8 6 
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a diſpute happening between the Phalany and his indte 
— e Arey though in his judgment he 
inclined to the latter, yet in his words and actions ſtood 
neuter, as if he thought it unbecoming him, who was 3 
| Aranger, to interpoſe in the quarrels of the Maredoni- 
an.. And when the reſt of Alexanders friends left Baby: 
lon, he ſtaid behind, and in a great meaſure pacified the 
" ſoldiers; and diſpoſed them towards an accommodation. 
When the officers had agreed among themſelves, ah 
gquelled the mutiny of the ſoldiers, they ſhared the fe: 
veral proviiices and governments among them; Ex- 
ments W made Governor of Cappadocia and Paphlagy? 
nia, and all the coaſt upon the Pontic ſea! as far as 774. 
pezus, Which at that time was not ſubject to the Mart. 
doniatis (for Ariarathes was King of it) but Lecnatut and 
Aniigonus, with a great army, were to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. Antigonus who was now grown . haughty; 
and looked on all other men with contempt, took no 
notice of Perdiccas's letters; but Leonatus with his army 
came down into Pbrygia for the ſervice of Eumenes. 
However being viſited by Hecatæus the tyrant. of the 
Cardians, and requeſted rather to relieve Antipater and 
the Macedonians that were beſieged in Lamia, he reſolved 
upon that expedition, inviting Eumenes to a. ſhare in it, 
and endeavouring to reconcile him to Hecatæus; for 
there was an hereditary Feud between them upon ſome 
auen account; and Eumenes had often declared open- 
ly, that Hecatæns was a tyrant, and had exhorted Alex. 
ander to reſtore the Cardians to their liberty. Where · 
fore at this time alſo he declined the expedition pro- 
poſed, pretending that he feared left Anipater, who 
already hated him, ſhould, for that reaſon, and to gra- 
tify Hecatæus, kill him. Leonatus ſo far believed it as 
ro impart to Eumenes his whole deſign; which, as he 
publickly gave out, was to aid Autipater, but it was 
in truth to ſeize the kingdom of Maredon; and he 
ſhowed him letters from Cleopatra, wherein ſhe invited 
. him to Pella and, promiſed to marry him. But Eu- 
menes, Whether he feared Antipater, or whether he de- 
tpaired of receiving any ſervice from Leonatus, "om 
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| he looked upon as a ralh, violetit, and unſteady man, 
ſtole away from him dy night with his whole e 0 
which conſiſted of three hundred 925 — and two hu dred 
of his domeſticks well armed, and with all His deere 
which amounted to five thouſand talents, and fled to 
Perdiccas, to whom ne diſcovered Leona de rn, And 
thereby gained great intereſt with him; and was made 
one of his council. Sohn after, Per diecus in perſon, At 
the head of à powerful army, conducted. Eumenes ih bo 
Cappadocia, and Having taken Ariarathes priſoner, an 
ſubdued the whole country, detfared him Goyertior.. of 
it." Eumenes immediately fe 
his own friends, and appointe 
ſelf approved eaptains of . 0 bg, 985 1991 
vets of the revenues, Peraicras 5045 at all interpoling. 
After this, he "deprted with Perdiccas, being defitqus 
to ſhow His reſpett to him, and not thinking it con- 
fen witk his intereſt to be abſent from court. But 
Perdiccas itnugining 'that he ſhould be able of himſelf to 
effect what he Rag bern contfiving, and conſideting 
that the provinces: he left behind right fand in peed 
of an active and faithful Governor, diſciſſed Eutenes 
when he came into Cihcia, under colour of ace him Him 
to his own government, but, in truth, to fecyre + 
menia, which was bordeting upon it, and was tnfeatled 
through the practiees of Neoprolemns. This Nooptolehmus 
was an extremely vain and arrogant man. Eumetes en- 
dea voured to reſttain him by perſuaſon and argh argument; 1 
and perceiving that the Maceuomam Pbalunr were becorne 
very inſolent and ungowernable, he contrived to fai 4 £4 
of horſe that might be able tokebp them in a 
chis end he granted all friantter bf ifrimunitics, and er 115 4 
tion from taxes, to as many of the people © of the cbonkry 
as underſtood horſemanſfiip. He e bought up 
great number of horſes, w uch he g mong' ſich 105 
his own men às de moſt confided in, E he 
courage of his foldiers by many gifts and h 90 9. 
and inuring their bodies to ſervice by frequent 1 
and exerciſes; ſo that ſome of the Maddin ver 
aſtoniſhed, 1 others overjoyed, to ſee that in ſo Hort 
| | C4 __- >, 
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4 time: he had ot erer, no leſs than fix thouſand 
"thre hundred 2 fit. for:fervice. min AH aloft 
\_.-; When Craterus 2 Wir having ſubdued mn 
were 5 in 10 4 ia, with an intention to quell the 
Pork r. 0f P — and were reported to deſign an at- 
n a. Perdiccas being himſelf to march 
0 pon Cx emy, made de Eumencs commander: in chief. of 
35 choc of Armenia and Cappadocia z and to that pur» 
he wrote 1 — requiring Acetas and Neoptolemus 
fo. beben to Eumenes, And. giving full commiſſion 
to Eumenes to manage every thing as he, thought fit. 
Alcetas. gg eluſed to ſerve, becauſe his Maceds- 
nians ( he ſaid) were aſhamed to fight againſt Antipater, 
and loved Craterus ſo well, that they were ready to re- 
ceive him for their commander. On the other. hand, 
it was viſible that Neaptolemus deſigned treachery againſt 
| ANA, for when he was ſent for, he refuſed to come, 
ind put himſelf in a oſture of defence, Here Eumenes 
fic found the benefit of his own kerle and contri- 
vance; for his foot being beaten, he routed Neoptolemus 
with his horſe, and took all his baggage; and cloſelyß 
Purſuing the phalanx. which he had broken and di ſorder- 
119 he 0 the men to, lay Fe — and ke ; 


| Feady 
the Ra rok of his prog provided. — an —— he” 
uld. hecome a 1 5 end to Autipater, and of a friend 
would” not become an enemy to Craterus,.. To which 
Eumenes replied, That be cauld nat fo ſuddenly be reconciled © 
to bis. old enemy Antipater, 7 finceihe ſaw him uſa © 
ends like enemies; but that he was ready to recensile + 
Cra 44 1 Perdięcas upon, juſt and., equitable terms. 3 but 
4s 


| >, attacked Perdiccas, be was:re/olvedito afſiſt,the 
1765 bi his la UE breath, aud 19 5 rather 1100 he f * _ 45 
Lee bis er 2 to vmot 360101.” £251 Mg © 
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© Antipater 
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Auipater receiving this aufer, determined to conſi. 
der of the whole affalt at leiſure.” In the meat time Neop> 
tolemus arrived, and zequdiſited them with the ill ſucceſs 
of the battle, and requeſted/both'of them to aſſiſt him. 
but: eſpecially Caterur, beeuuſe che 420 edman loved 
him ſo exceedingly, that if they ſaw but his Rat, or 
heard his voice, they would alf arm and follow him: 
And indeed Craterus had a great feputation among 
them, and the ſoldiers; After "Alexander's" death, were 
extremely fond of him, remembering ho often he had 
for their ſakes incurred Alexunder's diſpleaſure, by re- 
ſtraining him from following the Hehian faſhions, to 
which he very much inclined, and by defenditig the 
cuſtoms of his country, when'through' pride and deli- 
cacy they began to be diſregarded. Craterus therefore 
ſent Antipater into Cilicia, and himſelf and Neoptolemus - 
marched with à great army againſt Eumenes, expecting 
to come upon him una wares, and to find his army dil- 
ordered with revelling after the late victory. Now 
that Eumenes ſnould ſuſpect his coming, and be prepared 
to receive him, is indeed a greater argument of his vi- 
gilance than of his ſagacity: but that he ſhould contrĩive 
both to conceal from his enemies the poſture he was 
in, and to prevent his on m̃en from diſcovering whom 
they were to fight with, ſo as to make them ſerve 
againſt Craterus himſelf, without knowing that he com- 
manded the enemy; this ſeems an inſtance of art and 
addreſs peculiar to himſelf.” He gave out therefore, 
that Neoptolemus and Pigris with ſome Cappadacian anc 
Paphlagonian horſe were coming againſt him. The 
night he intended to decamp, and march to meet them, 
he fell into a ſound ſleep, and had this extraordinary 
dream: he fancied he ſaw two Alexanders ready to en- 
gage, each commanding his reſpective phalanx, the one 
aſſiſted by Minerva, the other by Ceres; and that after a hot 
diſpute, he on whoſe ſide Minerva appeared was beaten; 
and Ceres gathering ſome corn, wove it into a crown 
for the victor; This viſion Enmenes'interpreted as bod- 
ing ſucceſs to himſelf; who'was to fight for a fruitful 
country, the whole being! ſowed with corn, and the 
N a ; ä 


his ſide. He himſelf, with three hundred of his beſt 


captains, knew him, an 


and even in the very; agony of death. In the mean 


ee 
fields. covered fo thick with it, that they made an ap- 
earance ſuitable to a ſtate; of profound peace. And 


he was further confirmed in his opinion, when. he un- 
derſtood that the word which Næoprolamus and Craterus 
had given to the ſoldiers was Minerva and Alexander ;: the 


word therefore which he gave to his men was Ceres and 


Aerander; and he ordered them to make garlands for 
themſelves, and to dreſs their arms with wreaths of 


; Corp. He was ſtrongly tempted to diſcover to his-eap: 
| rains. and officers whom they were to engage with, and 
not to conceal a ſecret of ſuch moment in his own 
breaſt alone; yet he kept to his firſt reſolution, and 


ventured to run the hazard of his own judgment 


When he came to give battle, he would not truſt; any 
Aacedemian to engage Craterus, but appointed two troops 


of foreign horſe, commanded by Pharnabazus ſon to 
Artabazus, and Pbanix of T enedos,-with orders to charge 


as ſoon as ever they ſaw the enemy, without giving 


thera leiſure to ſpeak or retire, or receiving; any mei- 


 fage from chem; for he exceedingly feared the Mace. 


mans, leſt, knowing Craterus, they ſhould go over to 


horſe, led the right wing againſt Neoptolemus. When 


dhe enemy, having paſt a little hill, came in view, and 


Eumene fs men charged with more than ordinary impe- 
tuoſity, Craterus was, amazed, and ſeverely reproached 
Neoptolemus for deceiving him with hopes that the Ma- 
cedonians would revolt; however he exhorted his officers 
to behave with reſolution, and rode forward to the at- 
tack. The firſt engagement was very fierce, and the 
ſpears being ſoon broke to pieces, they came to cloſe 
fighting with their ſwords. And here Craterus did by 
no means diſhonour Alexander, but ſlew ſeveral of his 
enemies, and repulſed many that aſſaulted him; but at 


laſt he received 2 wound in his fide from à Thratian, 


and fell from his horſe. Being down, many not know- 


ing him went over him; hut Gorgias,. one of Eumznes's 


4 | __ 7. he x 2s -- ns ing 4 from his horſe, 
his body, which was now. in a weak condition, 


guarded 


} 
* 
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bowever in the third they met, and drawing their 
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time Neoptolem and Extmenty Were „We Seing 
dee alk al eres fuer bee 
though they did not fneet An ehe two fr ebarges 3 


ſwords, with loud ſhouts immediately attathed each 
other. Their horſes running full ſpeed ſtrucle againſt 
each other ini front, like ce gallies; then their riders 
quitting their btidles, took mutual hold," each ſtriving 
to pull off che helmet of kis enemy, _ to looſeñ 
his bteaſtplate. While they were thus ſtripping one 
another, -their horſes went om under them, and they 
fell together to the ground, both of chem ketping: thelk 
hold, and ſtruggling like wreſtlers. Nebptole 
ning to riſe firſt, Eumener wöunded him m e Um, , 


and got upon his feet" before Him.  Nevpralenins, who 


had one of His legs diſabled by the wound in bis bam, 
teſted upon his knee, and fought in; that poſture with a 
great deal of courage, but without being able to hurt 
his enetdy'ttiortally 3 at laſt receiving a Wound in his 
neck, he grew faint, and dropt dowa. Finithcs in- 
ſtantiy fell Upon him, began to ſtrip him ef his atmour, 
and bitterly reviled him, and was 0 tranfperted by his 
rage and inveterate malice againſt him, that he perceived 
not that his word was ſtill in his hand, To that Neop- 
tolemus wounded him in the groin as be lay upon him. 


But indeed the wound rather frighted than hurt him, 


being the laſt weak effort of a dying perſon. ' Having 


ſtript the dead body; ill as he was of the wounds he 


had received in his legs and arms, he mounted'his horſe | 

again, ànd made towards the left wing of his army, 
which he ſuppoſed to be ſtill engaged. Hearing of the 
death of Craterus, he rode up to him, and finding there 
was yet ſome life in him, he alighted froth His horſe 
and wept; and Ii ing him his right hand, inveighed 


bitterly againſt Neptolemus, and lamented both Cate 


rus's mis fortune, and his own hard fate, that he ſhould 
be neceſſitated to fight againſt an old friend and ac- 


quaintance, and either to do or ſuffer ſo great an injury. 


This victory Eumenes obtained about ten days after 
the former, and got great — from it "Ore 


3 a) 


diceas, he would, doubtleſs baye. been. the grꝑateſt of all, 
ide Macedowienss, but he, being flain in à mutiny 2 | 


the-King's mud, which. were feeding upon mount Ae. 


bin. Humenes had deſigned to engage in the 4 
| Lydia near vardis, both becauſe his chief, ſtrengrh con- 


The IL te B iſ =. 
kis;condudt and his valour. u Bot on; che contraty it 
Fregted him great envy hoth among his, allies, and his; 
enemicg, chat he, a firanger and; 4, forgig gen, ſhould, 
emploꝝ the forces and arms of Macedon, to aut. off n 
of che braveſt and moſt conliderable men;of;ghat nations. 
che neus of this defeat come time enough to Parr, 


Hunt two days before ther news arrived, che Magee 

ant in a rage decreed Eumenes's deaths Sivinggoier.comn 

miſſion, to QAntigonus and Antipeter to proſecute the war. 
{ him. In the mean time Eumentes meeting with 


he took as many as he had occaſion for, and ſent 
of diſcharge for them to thoſe who had the care of them. | Y 
At this Autipater laughed, and ſaid he admired, the vari- 
zefs, of. the max, unbo ſeemed, to think that an account E — 
King's chli would either be ærpelird from bim, on given 4a 


filted, in his cavalry, and becauſe he was deſirous to let 
Cleopatra ſee how powerful he was. But at the parti- 4 


cular requeſt of that Princeſs, who was afraid leſt if he 


0 wait e for the ene, it 5 give jor | 


1d, This Snakes good that obſervation; 'Y yy == one pb - 


of advancing himſelf, but no one thinks on the danger: be 1. 


of ruining all, and himſelf among the reſt. 

He had promiſed His diere that they mould i receiye 
their pay within three days; but for want of money to 
make good his promiſe, he ſold them all the farms and. 
caſtles in the country, together with the men and cattle, 
that were: upon them. Every Captain or officer that 


had bought acaſtle, took ſome battering engines with, 


which he was furniſhed by Eumenes, and weat to take 


poiſon by. force; and when he had taken it he divides | 
. 


the ſpoil e win 8 rn to every 


man's arrears.” ire Aal came again to. / ba Her 


loved; ſo that when letters were found tfirc⁰ n ah 


the camp the enemy; Promifing a hundred talents; 
beſides great honoùrs, 40 any aue tha ſhorld Kii 


menes, the Aktedonians were extremely offended and 
made an order r't that from thar/time'a — their 
beſt men ſhould ' continually: guard his perſon, and keep 
ſtrict wateh About him by night in their turns.) This 
order was thearfully obeyed,” and they: gladly received 
of Eumenes ſuch honours ag princes uſe to canfer upon 


their favourites: for he had a right to-beſtow purple 
hats and cloaks, which among the Macedonians: were 


reck6ned the moſt ee, preſents the King could 


ive. FLOG. 3 4 1 334435 bak 


” Profpetiny elevates: meh 6f little minds, and external 
grandeur throws a falſe glare: of dignity. around them 
which may dazzle the eyes of ſuperficial abſeryers bur 
the truly noble and ſteady mind manifeſts its native 
greatneſs' moſt in difficulties and misfortunes. And 
thus it was with Eumenes. For having by the treachery 
of one of his on officers loſt the field to Antiganus: ax 
Orcyni in Cappadocia, he gave the traitor no opportunity 
to eſcape to the enemy, but immediately ſeized and 
hanged him. Then in his flight taking a contrary 


courſe to his purſuers, he ſtole by them unawares, re- 


turned to the place where the battle had been fought; 
and encamped. There he gathered up the dead bodies, 


and burnt them with the wood taken from the doors in 


the neighbouring villages. The officers were burnt 
apart from the common ſoldiers; and after her had 


raiſed over them heaps of earth, which ſerved as ſepul 


chral monuments, he decamped,. and continued his 
march; ſo that Antigonus, who came tbither ſoon 
_ was aſtoniſhed: at iis "—_ courage and firm reſo· 
ution. o 16 2 2AM ALLIWRE 10 
After this as he was upon, his march, the baggage 
of Antigonus fell in his way; and he might eaſily have 
taken many captives, both ſlaves and freemen, and 


_ wealth collected from _ "ſpoils of ſo many 5 
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tles and incurſions; but he feared leſt his men, pver- 
laden with booty, might become unkit for flight, im- 
patient of fatigue, and unwilling to hold out ſo long 


time as he deſigned ; for upon this he laid the main 


ſtreſt of his hopes, that Auigenus would at laſt be 


weary of purſuing him and turn his cqurie another way. 
But then conſidering it would be extremely difficult 
to reſtrain the Macedanians from plunder, when it 
ſeemed. to offer itſelf, he ordered his troops to halt, an 
bait their horſes, and then attack the enemy. In the 
mean time he ſent privately to Menarder, who had 
care of the enemies baggage, pretending a concern for 
him upon the ſeore of former friendſhip and acquaint- 

ance, and therefore adyifing him to quit the plain, 
and ſecure himſelf upon the ſide of a neighbouring hill, | 
where the harſe might not be able to hem him in. 
When Aemander, ſenſible of his danger, had packed up 
the baggage and removed to the hill, Eumenes openly 
ſent his ſcouts to diſcover the enemy's poſture, and com- 


Th: manded his men to arm, and bridle: their, horſes, as 


deſigning immediately to give battle. But when the 
ſcouts. returned with news that Menander had ſecyred 
himſelf in fo difficult a poſt, that it was impoſſible 
to take him, Eumenes pretending to be much con- 
cerned at the diſappointment drew off his men another 
way. It is ſaid, that when Aſenander reported this af. 
terwards to Autigonus, and the Macedonians commended 
Eumenes, imputing it to his ſingular good-nature, that 


having it in his power to make ſlaves of their chil- 


dren, and raviſn their wives, he forbore, and ſpared 
them all, Antigonus replied, He did not regard us, my 
friends, but himſelf, being lotb to wear ſo many ſhackles 
when be defigned to fly. From that time Eumenes daily 


flying, and wandering about, perſuaded; many of his 


ſoldiers to diſband, whether out of kindneſs - to them, 
or unwillingneſs to lead about ſuch a body of men, a5 
were too few to engage, and too many to fly undiſ- 
covered. Being come to the citadel of Nora, in the 
CCC n MOf6 confines 
* (4) There were a hundred who that he had not above fix bole 


left him upon this occaſion, ſo dred of his men who remain = 
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- confines; oft kanne and Cappadocia, with five hundred 
horſe and wo hundred foot, he again diſmit/ as. 
many | of his friends as deſired it, (a) through: fear 

either of the ſtraitneſi of the place, or want of -provi- 
ſions; and embrucing them with all demonſtrations of | 
kindneſs, he gave them leave to:: depart; tonus 
when he, came before this fort, deſired to haveda: in- 
tervie With Eumenes before the liege; but he anſwered, 
Mat Antigonus e ee 


bad na frieuus who mig 
room, if ay misfortune. fanuld befal:hinty bur they-wbuje' 
fence, be bad ad 10. ach 2 d, in 
he eus 2 * ; Antiponus ined, that Zu- 
menes ſhould firſt come to him, he heing the greater 
man; but Eumenes replied, While 1 am 255 to: wvield 4 
ford, 1 ſhall think uo man greater than myſelf. How- 
ever, when, according to Tamenes demand, 
nus had ſent his ter Proleny to the fort, Zumenes 
went out to him, and they mutually embraced: wich 
great civility and friendſhip, as having formerly been 
very intimate. After a long converſation, hen A 
menes made no mention of his own pardon and ſecurity, 
but demanded to be confirmed in his ſeveral govern- 
ments, and withal to be honourably rewarded for his 
ſervice, all that were preſent were aſtoniſhed at his 
courage and ſpirit ; and many others of the Maredoni- 
ans flocked to ſee what ſort of perſon Zumenes was; for 
ſince the death of Craterus, no man had been id much 
talked of in the army. But Auigonus being afraid for 
him, leſt he might ſuffer ſome violence, firſt commanded 
the ſoldiers / to keep off, calling out, and ordering 
thoſe to be driven back with ſtones: that continued to 
preſs forward, notwithſtanding his commands to the 
contrary. At laſt receiving Zumenes into his arms, 
and keeping off the crowd with his guards, he not with- 
out great difficulty returned him ſate-into'the fort. 
Antigonus having built a wall round Nora, lest a rer 
ſufficient to carry on the liege, and drew off the reſt of 


1 


vith kim ; be: they were all dest e tare im bis danges 


and to die n 
(5) This 
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able behaviour. His countenance: was -gracefuli:and 


— ? 


* a 2 Ty 
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= his army. The fort was abündantly Aored with e 
water, and ſalt, but in want of every thing elſe fit — 


eat, ſo that Eumenes was forced to feed upon dry bread 


and yet even with that food he kept a Chearful table 
for his friends, inviting them Arenal in their turns; 


and ſeaſoning his entertainment with a kind and agree. 


pleaſing;z he did not look like a rough ſoldier;-thars 
raſſed and worn out by the fatigues ef War, but was 
ſmooth and florid, and his e Was as delicate as 
if his limbs had been carved 2 art in the moſt ac: 


curate proportions. He had not a great force of elo 


quence, but his manner of. ſpeaking wag mild and 
perſuaſive, ag appears byj fome of his letter which an 


Ain ertant. 2 „ 


The greateſt diſtreſs of the beſieged: was he ſrait- 
neſs of the place they were in, the fiouſes being very 


mall, and the whole place but two furlongs in com- 

paſs; fo that · both they and their horſes fed without 
exerciſe. Wherefore not only to prevent the lang 

and luggiſhneſs that both might contract by that in- 


active way of life, but to have them in a condition to 


fly, if occaſion required, he aſſigned a room fourteen 
cubits long (the largeſt in all the fort) for the men to 


walk in, directing them to begin their walk . gently, 


and gradually to mend their pace. And for the horſes, he 


tied them to the roof of the kſtable with ſtrong halters, 
which being faſtened about their necks, he with a pully 


gently raiſed them, till ſtanding upon the ground with 


their hind feet, they could juſt reach it with the ends of 
their fore - feet. In this poſture the grooms plied them 
with whips. and noiſe; and the horſes being thus ir- 


ritated, furiouſly kicked with their hind feet, and 


ſtrained themſelves to the utmoſt labouring to ſet 


their fore · feet upon the ground; and thus their whole 


body was exerciſed, till they were all in a foam. Af 
ter this nn which was "oem proper to give · them 


k 9 0 * FW” : | . 18 i 1 182 w 1 bi ſtrength 


_ 92 This was — of Car- and an hiſtorian of great reputa- 


Pa: 4- countryman. of Tun, tion. He wrote A hittory of ach 
. 8 1 


ſtrength and ſpeed, and to render their limbs pliant 
and eaſy, he gave them their corn boiled, tliat the 
might ſooner diſpatch, and better digeſt it. 

The ſiege continuing long, Autigonus received ad- 
vice that Aulipater was dead in Macedonia, and that af- 
fairs were embroiled by the differences between Caſ- 
ſander and Polyperchon ; whereupon. he conceived 'ho 


mean hopes, but purpoſed to make himſelf maſter of 


all; in order 10 which, he carneſtly deſired to bring 
Eumenes over to, his; intereſt, that he might hape his 
advice and affiſtance Wherefore he ſent (5) Hic. 
nymas with terms of peace, and the form of an oath 
which was ,to be taken by Zumenes, Eumencs firſt cot 


rected part of it, and then referred himſelf to the Mas 


c 


: 


cedonians themſelves that belieged him, to be judged by 


11 4 


£4 


them, which of the two forms was the „ 
l 
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Aigonus in the, beginning of bis had flightly' wen- 
tioned the royal family, but the ſequel related to 
himſelf alone; whereas Eumenes, in the correctiqn he 
had made, named Ohmpias in the firſt place, and the 
* 1219 F. . WES Ds - 621 
princes her children, and did not ſwear 2% be true to An- 
tigonus only, and 10 have the ſame friends and enemits-with 
him,” as. contained in the oath drawn up by Aitigenus, 
but 4% be true 10 Olympias and ber children, and to be n 
friend to their friends, and an enemy to their enemies. 
This form the Macedonians thinking the more reafon- 
able, ſwore Zumenes accordingly, and raiſed the ſiege, 
ſending alſo to Antigonus for him to ſwear in the fame 
terms with Eumenes. Eumenes then returned all the 
hoſtages of the Cappadocians which he had in Nora, 
and received in exchange horſes, tents, and beafts of, 


call as many as he could of thoſe ſoldiers who had 
ied after his defeat, and were wandering up and down 
the country. Of theſe he ſoon got together a body of 
near a thouſand horſe, (6) and retired with. them-in 
great haſte, being ſtill jealous of Auigonus, and that 
princes who divided Alexander's their ſueceſſor. 

zominions between them, and of - (6) Piodims Siculus ſays 2000; 
Ver- TV; POR 1770 , 
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carriage. When this was done, he endeavoured to re- 


50 „ W LITE W 1 
with very good reaſon; for he had not only ordered 
him to be beſieged again, but ſent a very ſharp anſwer 
to the Macedonians, for admitting the amendments he 
had made in the oath. ce IR TO geo ES 

Whilſt Eumenes was in his flight, he received letters 
from ſeverai of the moſt conſiderable perſons in Ma. 
cedenia, who were jealous of the growing power of Au- 
tigonus. Olympias too invited him thither, to take upon 
kim the charge of Alexander's little fon, whoſe enemies 
were plotting his deſtruction. He received other let 
ters from Polyperchon and King Philip, requiring him 
to make war againſt Antigonus with all the forces in 
Cappadocia, and impowering him to take five hundred 

_ talents out of the royal treaſure at Qyinda, in order to 
_ re-eſtabliſh his own affairs, and as much more as ſhould 
be thought neceſſary to carry on the war. They wrote 
alſo to the ſame effect to Antigenes and Teutamuz, the 
chief officers of the Argyraſpides. They having received 
the letters, treated Eumenes outwardly with great fe- 
ſpect and kindneſs ; but it was apparent enough they 
were full of envy and emulation, and thought it an al- 
front to be commanded by him. Eumenes removed 
their-envy, by refufing to accept the money, as if he 
had not needed it; but as for their jealouſy and ambi- 
tion, which made them refuſe to obey him, though 
they were themſelves very unfit to command, the only 
remedy he had to apply to that evil was the ſpirit of 
ſuperſtition, with which he endeavoured to poſſeſs them. 
He pretended that Alexander had appeared to him in a 
dream, and ſhowed him a regal pavilion richly fur- 
niſhed, with a throne in it, and told him, (7) if thy 
would fit in council there, he himſelf would be preſent, and 
proſper all the conſultations and enterprizes which thy 
ſhould begin in bis name. Antigenes and Teutamus were 
1% | a" 
55 Diodorus Siculus has given adds, For this reaſon 1 am of i. 
e en of this Ee pi nien that wwe 06 2 
lar; and there ſeems to be ſome - treaſury a ſum ſufficient 1 male # 
thing wanting here in the ac- tbrone of gold; that upon this ibm 
count Plutarch is giving of this ave ſet the diadem, the feepter. au 
viſion ; for in that author Eymenes crown, and all the other * 
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eaſily prevailed upon to believe. this, being no more 
diſpoſed to ſit in council in his tent, than he was to 
enter under the roof of another. Wherefore they 
erected a royal tent, and a throne, which they called 
Alexander's ; and there they met to conſult upon all af - 
fairs of Qua ðᷣꝝ 
Afterwards they advanced into the upper country, 
and in their mareh met with Peuceſtas, a friend of Eu- 
menes, and with ſome other governors of the provinces, 
vho joined ſorces with them, and greatly encouraged 
the Macedonians with the number and appearance of 
their men. But as theſe new-comers were grown ver) 
mutinous and ungovernable, through the licentiouſneſs 
in which they had indulged themſelves ever ſince the 
death of Alexander, and were exceedingly diſſolute in 
their way of living, and beſides had brought ahh 
them a ſpirit. of arrogance and tyranny, natural to the 
barbarians, they ſoon grew unconverſable and rude to 
one another. But they careſſed and flattered the Ma- 
cedonians beyond meaſure, and furniſned them with 
money for feaſts and ſacrifices, ſo that in a ſhort time 
the camp grew to be a place of intemperance and de- 
bauch; and the ſoldiers ſeemed to have erected them 
ſelves into a ſort of popular ſtate, where offices were 
to be obtained by cabal and bribery, as in a real com- 
monwealth. b Zumenes perceiving: that theſe 1 command 
ers deſpiſed; one another, but that all of them ſtood in 
fear of him, and ſought an opportunity to kill him, 
pretended to be in want of money, and borrowed many 
talents, of thoſe eſpecially who moſt hated, him 
make them both confide in him, and forbear 411 | 
violence towards him for fear of loſing .their., own 
money, Thus his enemies eſtates were the guard of 
ments belonging ta that Prince ; that and providing for tbe welfare and 
every morning ail the 'commanders proſperity of his kingdom. But PE- 
Her him a ſacrifice ; that they 4ſ. tarch does not make _Fumetes give 
ſemble in council near the throne, this advice. But leaves Antigenes 
and that the ordirs' be iſſued in and Teutamus to come into it by 
bis name, as if he as fill living, way of conſequence, 20 
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others could entertain them ſplendidly, he alone knew 


river and ſome aches between and come over to him, exhorting 
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his perſon, and by receiving money, hes eee | 


ſafety, for which other men uſe ro give it. 

The Macedonians, - while there was no appearance 'of 
Ganger, made all their court to thoſe that treated and 
bribed them; and they had their guards, and affected 
to appear as Generals. But when Autigonus came upon 


them with a great army, and their affairs ſeemed. to 


call out for a real General, then not only'the common 
ſoldiers caſt their eyes upon Eumenes, bur- even their 
leaders, who in times of peace and luxury had aſſumed 


ſo much ſtate and grandeur, all ſubmitted ro him, 


and quietly poſted themſelves as he appointed them 


And when Artigonus attempted: to paſs the river Par 


fitigris,' hot one of thoſe officers who had been appointed 
by Eumtnes to guard the paſs, was even aware ofthis 
march; Eumenes only met and encountered him, ſkew 


15 many of his men as filed up the river wich their 


catraſſrs, and took four thouſand of them priſoners, 
And when Eumenes was fick, then eſpecially the Mu 
cedhnians difeovered (thats in their jucgrnent, though 


how, tc fight and lead an army. For Prucgtas har: 


ing made a magniffcent entertainment in Perſia, and 


given each of the ſoldiers" a ſheep wherewith to faeri- 
ce, flattered himſelf thar he'ſhould have the (greateſt 
authority among them. But ſoon after when the army 


was upon the march in queſt of the enemy, Eumene 


fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that he was forced to be ear- 


rie in a litter at ſolne bGiſtance in the rear, that his 


reſt right not be diſturbed by any noiſe. When they 
were a little advanced, they all on a ſudden perceived 


5 the enemy, who had paſſed the hills that lay between 


them, n were marching doun into the plain. As 
2241 ſoon 


* N 9) or Plutarch has o- them. and as they * under 
mitted in this place a circumſtance great incon veniences in a country 
related by Diodoru. After the that had been exhauſted by the 
two armies were ſeparated with- two armies, Antigonus ſent his am- 
vut: coming to action, they en- baſſadors to the Satrape and Me- 
.camped about. three furlongs diſ- cedonians in the army of Eumenti, 
Tajirp from each other, having a to perſuade them to quit Eument;, 


them 


D 
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ſoon as they ſaw the brightneſs of their golden armour 


- which glittered in the ſun as they marched down'the hill, 


the elephants: with their caſtles on their backs, and the 


men dreſſed in purple (as their manner was when they 


were going to give battle) the front halted, and called 
out for Eumenes, declaring that they would not advance 
ary further unleſs be were at the: head of tbem. At the 
ſame time they grounded their arms, gave the word 


among themſelves to ſtand, and required their n ä 


not to ſtir or expoſe the crepe _ Bae v come. 


up to command them. 
News of this being bie to Eumencs, he haſtened 


them that carried his litter, and opening the curtains 


both ſides, he put on a chearful countenance, and hel 


his hand out to the ſoldiers; As ſoon as they ſaw him, 
they ſaluted him in the Macedonian language, and took 


up their ſhields, and ſtriking them with their pikes, 


gave a great ſhout, and challenged the enemy to come 
on, as if they were afraid of nothing now they had a 


General to conduct them. But Antigonus underſtanding 


by ſome priſoners he had taken, that Zumenes was lick, 
and was obliged to be carried in A litter behind the rear 
of the army, preſumed it would be no hard matter to 


defeat the reſt while he was indiſpoſed, Wherefore he 
made the greater haſte to come up with them, and en- 
gage. Bur being come ſo near, as to diſcover how the 
enemy was drawn up, he was aſtoniſhed, and pauſed 


tor ſome time; at laſt he ſaw. the litter as they were 
carrying it from one wing of the army to the other, and 


(as his manner was) laughing aloud, he ſaid to his 


friends, That litter there, it ſeems, is the thing that offers 


us battle; but be ee en a retreat, and 
encam ped (8). | 


| The 


Dion to it by many magnificent Jug JR a young damſel, demanded 


promiſes. But the Macedenians ber in marriage of her father. The 
rejected theſe offers with indigna- father anſwered that he looked on 
tion, and threatened the ambaſ- - ſuch an alliance as a honour to 
ſadors ; whereapon Zumenes, af- his family, but flood in fear of his 
ter he had commended them for claws ——— lefl upon any trifling 


their fidelity, related to them this Aiſpute that might happen. befaunen 
| ancient fable; 4 lion once. falling i 5 them 3 were — 
os 3 | 
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The Macedonians were no fooner recovered out of 
their fright, but they returned to their former mutin- 
ous practices and inſolent behaviour to their comman+ 
ders. They diſperſed themſelves through the whole 
provinces of the Gabeni, where they took up their win- 
ter quarters, and were ſcattered in ſuc a manner, that 
the front was near a thouſand furlongs diſtant from the 
rear. When Antigonus was informed of this, he imme- 
diately marched towards them, taking the ſhorteſt way, 
though the country through which he was to paſs was 


very rugged and difficult and deſtitute of water; but 


he hoped that if he ſhould furprize them thus ſcattered 
m their winter quarters, the officers would find it 2 
difficult matter to draw the troops together, ſo as to be 
able to make head againſt him. But when he entered 
this uninhabited country, where the winds were bleak 
and boiſterous, and the froſts ſevere, he was very much 
checked in his march, and his men exceedingly tired, 
The only relief in this caſe was making continual fires, 
whereby his enemies got notice of his coming. For 
the barbarians who dwelt on the mountains bordering 
upon the deſart, amazed at the multitude of fires they 
ſaw, ſent meſſengers upon dromedaries, to acquaint | 
Peucęſtas with it. He being aſtoniſhed, and finding . 


N 


might exerciſe them a litile tos haſtily 
1 his daughter. To remove this 
abjection ibi amorous lion cauſed both 
bi naili and teeth to be drawn; 


aon which, the father took a cud- 


gel, and ſoon got rid of his enemy. 
This, continued he, 7s the we 
. thing aimed at by Antigonus, : 1 
makes you large promiſes till he is 
Become maſter of your forces, and 
* then he will make you feel his teeth 
endclaws. A few days after this, 
ALumenes being informed by ſome 
deſerters, that Antigonus intended 
0 decamp the night following at 
the ſecond wateh, 
_ apprehended that he deſigned to 
remove into the province of the 


* 


Ceabeni, a fruittul.coumry capable 


the many rivers and hollow ways 


mercenary ſoldiers to deſert to 


him in his entrenchments as ſoon 


immediately 


of ſubſiſting a numerous army, and 
befides very ſaſe and commoii- 
ous for the troops, by reaſon of 


that croſſed it; wherefore he re- 
ſolved to be beforehand with 
him. To this end he hired ſome 


Antigonas, and tell him that E- 
azencs had laid a deſign to attack 


as it grew dark. At the ſame 
time he cauſed his baggage to 
move, and ordered his troops as 
ſoon as they had refreſhed them- 
ſelves to decamp. Antigonus be- 
ing informed by theſe deſerten, 
that Eumenes intended to attack 
him, kept his men in a _— 
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ceeded full ſpeed at the head of ed as they are by Dioderus. 
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reſt in no leſs conſternation, reſolved to fly, and collect 
what men he could by the way. But Eumenes delivered 
him from his great fear and anxiety, undertaking to 
ſtop the enemy s career, in ſuch a manner, that they 
ſhould arrive three days later than they were expected. 


Having thus encouraged them, he immediately diſ- 


patched expreſſes to all the officers, to draw the men 
out of their winter-quarters, and muſter them with 
ſpeed. In the mean time, he himſelf with ſome of the 
chief officers rode out, -and made choice of an eminence 
which was within view of ſuch as travelled the deſart; 
this he quartered out, and commanded many fires at 
proper intervals, to be made in it, that they who be- 
held them at a diſtance might take it for a real camp, 
When Antigonus ſaw the fires upon the hill he was ex- 
tremely afflicted and diſpirited, ſuppoling that his ene- 
mies had been long advertiſed of his march, and were 
prepared to receive him. Wherefore leſt his army, 
now tired out with their march, ſhould be forced im- 


mediately to encounter with men who had been well re- 


freſhed in their winter quarters,. and were ready for bat- 
tle, he quitted the near way, and marched ſlowly through 
the towns and villages, to refreſh his troops. But 
meeting with no ſuch ſkirmiſhes as are uſual when two 


armies lie near one another, and being aſſured by the 


people 


to receive him, whilſt Fumenes his cavalry, ſo that by day-break 


proceeded on his march. Anti- he came up with the enemy's rear, 
gonus was ſoon informed by his as they were marching down a 
icouts that Eumenes was decamp- hill, upon the top of which he 
ed, and though he perceived that halted. ZEumener, upon fight of 
he was over-reached by his enemy. the cavalry, concluded that the 
yet he continued in his firſt reſo- whole army was preſent, and drew 
lution, raiſed his camp, and up his forces in order of battle. 


made ſuch haſte, that his motion Thus Antigonus deceived Eumenes 
looked more like a purſuit than in his turn; for he hindered him 


a march, But conſidering that it from continuing his march till he 
was impoſſible for him to. come was joined by his infantry. After 
np with his. whole army, and this both armies engaged, and the 
overtake Eumenes, who at leaſt action which was very ſharp, was 
had got the ſtart of him by. two likewiſe remarkable b the many 
watches, he left his. foot under turns and extraordinary events, 
the command of Pithon, and pro- which well deſerved to be deſcribe 
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people of the country, that no army had been ſeen, but 


only continual fires in that place, he concluded he had 
been outwitted by a ſtratagem of Eumenes, and being 

very much troubled, advanced towards him, reſolving 
immediately to give battle (9). By this time the greateſt 
part of the forces were come together; and admirin 

the great conduct and prudence of Eumenes, they de- 
clared him ſole commander of the whole army. Anti- 
genes and Teulamus, captains of the Argyraſpides, being 


very much offended at this, and envying Eumenes, 


formed a conſpiracy againſt him and aſſembling the 
greater part of the governors of the provinces and the 
Chief officers, they conſulted when and how they ſhould 
"deſtroy him. When they had unanimouſly agreed to 
make uſe of his ſervice in the next battle, and imme- 
diately afterwards to kill him, Eudamus the commander 
of the elephants, and Phedimus, gave Eumenes private 
advice of this deſign, not out of kindneſs or goud-will 


to lim, but leſt they ſhould lafe the money they had 


lent him. Eumenes having commenced them, retired 
to his tent, and told his friends that his condition was 


like that of a man expoſed to wild beaſts in a publick 


ſpectacle. He then made his will, and deſtroyed and 
tore all his letters, leſt his correſpondents after his death 


ſhould” be queſtioned or puniſhed for the intelligence 
they had given him. Having thus diſpoſed his affairs, 
he thought of letting the enemy win the battle, or of 
flying thiough Media and Armenia, and ſeizing Cappa- 


docia; but he came to po reſolution while his friends 
ſtayed with him. After revolving divers things in his 
miad, which his changeable fortune made unſteady and 


0 


bickle, (1) he at laff drew up his men, and encouraget 


the 


6 Witt Eumenes waited ia 


bis camp till all his forces were 


come up to ? him, Antigonks 


was informed that his elephants 


_ w-re on the march, and that they 
were not far from the deſart; 
whereſore he detached a party of 
two thouſand horſe, and his lighht- 
armed ſogt to intercept them. 


But Eumines forcſeeing this, and 
concluding that Arntigonus would 
have ſome ſuch celign, had lik“, 
wiſe made a detachment on his 
art of fifteen hundred horſe and 


two thouſand foot for their ſecu- 
rity. This detachment came up 


juſt as Antigonus's men had fallen 
upon the convoy, and almoſt de. 
| feated 
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the Greeks: and barbariang; as for the Hugraſpides, th 
encouraged: him, and bid him not doubt of che victory. 
telling him, that the enemy would never be able to 
ſtand them. For indeed they were the oldeſt of all the 
troops that had ſerved under Philip and Alexander, 
men who had long made a trade of war, and had never 
been beaten or foiled, though many of them were ſe⸗ 
venty, and none leſs than ſixty years old; Wherefore 
when they charged Autigonus's men, they cried out, Jil. 
lains you fight againſt your fathers ; and furiouſly, fallingon, 
they routed the infantry, killing great numbers of them 
upon the ſpot, ſo that here Antigonus was totally 
defeated. But on the other ſide his cavalry had the 
advantage through the cowardice of Peuceſtas, who be- 
haved moſt. ſhametully in that action; ſo that Antigonus 
made himſelf maſter of all the baggage; and this was 
as much owing to his preſence of mind, which never 
failed him in the greateſt danger, as the ſituation and 
nature of the place, which was of great advantage to 
him, for it was a plain open country, of a ſoil neither 
deep, nor hard under foot, but like the ſea - ſhore, ca- 
vered with a fine dry ſand, which the treading of ſo 
many men and horſes, in the time of the battle, re- 
duced to a ſmall white duſt, that like a cloud of lime 
darkened the air, ſo that no one could ſee clearly at 
any diſtance, which made it eaſy for Autigonus lo take 
the baggage unpercei ven. N e 
After the battle, Teutamus ſent a meſſagè to Antigonys 
to demand the baggage. He anſwered, he would not 
only reſtore it to the Argyraſpides, but ſerve them fur - 
ther in other things, if they would ſurrender Zamenes. 
Whereupon the Argyraſpides made a villainous reſolu- 
e er e WN e S . 
feated it, but this aſſiſtance com- have deſerved a place here. The 
ing ſeaſonably, repelled the ene - army of Antigonus conſiſted of 
my, and brought all the elephant; twenty-two thouſand. foot, nine 
olf ſafe, to the number of a hun- thouſand horſe, with ſome Medan 
dred and fourten. cavalry, and fixty-hve elephants. 


(i) The orderof battle obſerved Eumenes had in his army thirty- 
by Eumenes, and Aurigonus, on this ſix thouſand ſeven hundred foot, 
occaſion, ſuch as it is deſcribed ſix thouſand and fifty horſe, and 
by Diedorus Sicalas might paſſibly a hundred and fourteen Fephanee 
od | 5 (2) How 


3 


am unvanquiſhed, though a captive. I have conquered my 


adjure you by Jupiter the protector of armies, and by all 


tigonus, you only will be guilty of my death: nor will 


of ſoldiers to your General, While Eumenes was thus 


Plutarch tells us juſt before that the text. Juſlis ſays, that his 
his hands were tied behind him? hands were looſened: Faun, 


ah 
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tion, to deliver him up alive into the kinds of his ene 
mies. Accordingly they came to wait upon him, being 
unſuſpec̃ted by bim, and appearing as if they only 
came to guard him as uſual. Some lamented the loſs 
of the baggage, , ſome encouraged him as if he had been 
victor, and ſome laid the blame of their loſs upon the 
other officers. At laſt they all fell upon him, and ſeiz- 
ing his ſword, bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. When Antigonus had ſent Nicanor to re- 
ecive him, he begged he might be led through the 
Macedonians, and have liberty to ſpeak to them, not to 
requeſt,” or deprecate any thing, but only to adviſe 
them what would be for their intereſt. Silence being 
made, as he ſtood upon a riſing ground, he —_ | 
'out his hands bound (2), and ſaid, What trophy, Oye | 
Zaſeſt of all the Macedonians, Mo” Antigonus Hs. 
401fhed for, ſo great as you yourſelves have erected to him, 

in delivering up your General captive into his bands? Was it | 
not diſgrace enough when you were conquerors, to own your- 
ſelves conquered, for the ſake only of your baggage, as if it 
were wealth, not arms, wherein victory conſiſted * But a 
your General too be delivered up to redeem it? As for me, I 


enemies, and am betrayed by my fellow. ſoldiers. For you, J 


the Gods that are the avengers of perjury, to kill me bert 
evith your own bands; for whether I fall by you or by An- 


Antigonus complain; for he defires not Eumenes alive, 
but dead. If ye will witb- bold your own hands, releaſe but 
one of mine, it ſhall ſuffice to do the work; but if you dare 
not truſt me with a ſword, throw me bound as I am to wild 

beaſts. This if you do, I ſhall freely acquit you from the 
guilt of my death, and declare you the moſt juſt and faithful 


DIO: the reſt of the ſoldiers wept for grief; but 


e Argyraſpides ' with a loud voice cried outs, Lead him 
on, 


( How could that ba, ſince Wie ſomething is wanting in 


lis, 


* 1 — . ty, was * 
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on, without lifening to his impertinences :- for the ruin of a 
vile vagabond Cherſoneſan, who has waſted the Macedo- 


nians in ſo many battles, is not to be regretted, but the caſe 


| of theſe brave ſoldiers, awho ſerved under Philip and Alex- 


ander, would be deplorable, if after ſo many tireſome 
marches, and hazardous: engagements, they ſhould be de- 
prived of the fruits of. ſo long ſervice, and be reduced in 


' their old age to beg their bread; And have not our wives 


been now three nights in the power of our enemies? They 
then puſhed him on with great violence. But Antigonus 
fearing the . multitude, (for nobody was left in the 
camp) ſent ten of his ſtrongeſt elephants with a conſi- 
derable number of his Medan and Parilyæan ſpearmen 


to keep off the croud. 


When Eumenes was conducted into the camp; Auti- 
gonus could not bear to ſee him, by reaſon & their 
former intimacy. and friendſhip; and when they who 
had him in cuſtody, enquired of Autigomus how he 
would have him kept? As I would (ſaid he) an elephant 
or a lion, A little after, being moved with compaſſion, 
he commanded the heavieſt of his irons to be knocked 
off, one of his own ſervants was admitted to. anoint 
him, and any of his friends who deſired it, had liberty 
to viſit him, and bring him what he wanted, Antigonus 
deliberated for ſeveral days what to do with him; ſome- 


times he was inclined to liſten to the advice and pro- 


miſes of Nearchaus of Crete, and Demetrius his ſon, who 
were very earneſt to preſerve Eumenes, whilſt all the reſt 
were importunate to have him put to death. It is re- 
ported, that Eumenes enquired of Onomarchus his keeper, 
why Antigonus, now he had his enemy in his hands, would 
not either forthwith diſpatch or generouſly releaſe bim? 
And that Ozomarchus contumeliouſly anſwered, The field 
had been a more proper place than this for you to have 
Jhown- your contempt of death. And there Idid ſhow it, re- 
plied Eumenes; I appeal to the men that engaged me; but I 
could not meet with a man that was too hard for me, There- 

"ow 
tio, laxatiſque vinculis, prolatam ficut catenatus erat, a 2 
aun. XIV, 4. . : 2 ; . 


_ (3) He 
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fere (rejoined Onormarchus) now you have found ſuch 4 
man, dy do not you ſubmit quietly to his pleaſure? When 
Antigonns had at ia. reſolved to kill Eumenes, he com- 
manded his keepers to allow him no more ſuſtenance; 
fo that after he had faſted two or three days, he began 
to draw near his end: hut the camp being on ſome 


ſudden alarm obliged to remove, an executioner was 


ſent to diſpatch him. Antigomiis granted his body to his 
friends, and permitted them to bura it; and having 
| gathered his aſhes into a ſilver urn, he allowed them to 
fend it to his wife and children. 

Eumenes being thus put to death, heaven oomoweä 
che puniſhment of thoſe officers and ſoldiers who had 
betrayed him, to no one but Antigonus himſelf, who de- 
teſting the Argyraſpides as wicked and inbuman villains, 
delivered them up to (3) Tbyrtins, Governor of Aracho- 
fa, commanding him to uſe every method to deſtroy 
them, ſo that not one of them might ever come to Ma- 
cedon, or even within ght of the Grecian ſea, i: . 


* 3). He did not deliver up 3 4,2 8 and burnt als. He 
Eigenes to be puniſhed by Thyrtius, "likewiſe put Fud:mus, C elbanus 
for be n him to be cal into and ſome ot thers to death. ; 
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HESE are the moſt: remarkable paſſages that 

. come to our knowledge, concerning Zu- 

menes and Sertorius. In comparing their lives we may 


obſerve, that this was common to them both, that be- 


ing aliens, ſtrangers; and baniſhed men, they continued 
even to the end of their lives to be commanders of nu- 
merous and warlike ar mies; made up of, divers att 


ons. But this was peculiar: to Sertorius, that the chief 


command was by his whole party freely yielded to him, 
as to the perſ6n of the greateſt merit; whereas many 
contended with Eumenes,: tilli by his great exploits, he at 
length obtained the ſuperiority, Thoſe who. obeyed. 
Sertorius were deſirous to be commanded; by him; but 
Eumenes commanded thoſe who ſubmitred-to\him,only 


for their own ſecurity, and becauſe they found .them- 


{elves incapable of commanding. The one being a 


Reman, was the General of the Spaniards and, Luſitani- 


ans, who for many years before had been under ſub- 
jection to the Roman empire; and the other; a, CHerſe- 


_ .nefian, was chief commander of the Macedonians, who 


had ſubdued the world. Sertoſius being already in 
high eſteem for his former ſervices in war, and his 
great abilities in the ſenate-houſe, was advanced to the 


dignity of a General; whereas Eumenes obtained this 


honour when he had been only a ſecretary, and had 
been deſpiſed for the meanneſs of his employment. 
Nor did he only riſe at firſt from a ſmaller, beginning, 
but afterwards alſo met with greater impediments in 


kis progreſs, and that, not only from thoſe who pub- 
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62 De Compariſm of 
lickly oppoſed him, but from many others who privately 
conſpired againſt him: but it was much otherwiſe with 
Sertorius, tor not one of his party did ever publickly 
oppoſe him; though till at laſt a few of his acquaint- 
ance entered into a private conſpiracy to take away his 
life. Sertorius put an end to his dangers, as often as he 
was victorious in the field; whereas the victories of 
Eumenes were the beginning of his calamities, through 
the malice of thoſe who envied his glorx. 
Their martial exploits were equal and. ſimilar, but 
their Manners and inclinations were different. Eu. 
menes naturally loved war and contention, but Sertorius 
eſteemed peace and. tranquillity. When Eumenes might 
have liyed in ſafety,” and with honour, if he would 
have quietly retired, he perſiſted in his contentions, 
and made war with the greateſt of the Macedonian 
_ Princes : but Sertorius, who:was unwilling to trouble 
himſelf with any publick diſturbances, was forced, for 
the ſafety of his perſon, to make war againſt thoſe who 
would not ſuffer him to live in peace. If Eumenes had 
not violently contended for the ſuperiority, or could 
have contented himſelf with the ſecond place, Antigonus 
vVuould have ſhown him the greateſt kindneſs and reſpect; 
whereas Pompey's friends would never permit Sertorius 
to live in quiet. The one when in power made war of 
his own accord; and the other was conftrained to ac- 
<cept of the ſovereign power to defend himſelf from his 
enemies who made war againſt him. : Zamenes was cer- 
tainly a lover of war, for he preferred his covetouſneſs 
and ambition before his eaſe and ſecurity; but Serto- 
rius was truly warlike who had recourſe to arms only 
for his own ſafeex. . 
As to the manner of their deaths, the one died with- 
out the leaſt expectation of it; the other when he ſu- 
ſpected it daily; this in the firſt argued a good and 
generous temper which did not lead him to diſtruſt his 
friends; but in the other it ſhowed ſome infirmity of 
ſpirit, (4) for Eumenes intended to fly, and was _ 
* 0 The 
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(4) That which Plutarch ſays here relates © a paſſage in page 
| : 594 
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The death of Sertorius diſnonoured not his life; he ſuf- 
fered that fram his companions which none of his ene- 
mies were ever able to perform.” The other not being 
able to deliver himſelf bef0re bis impriſonment, and 
betraying a _defirE to live even after his captivity (5), 
did neither prevent: his fate, nor ſupport it honourably ; 
for by meanly- fopplicating and petitioning, he made 
his enemy, whopreterided only to have . over his 
body, the maſter of his mind alſo. 3 


56. where: Bes 1 0 * in Plaarch. on the 
with himſelf whether he ſhall give | contrary Fumenes demanded that 
up the victory to the enemy, or Antigens» would les Tm to 


retire into Cappadocia: death f. 
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 RCHIDAMUS, the fon of Zeuxidamus, hav- 
ing reigned gloriouſly over the Lacedemonians, 
left behind him two ſons, Aris the elder, whom 
he had by (1) Lampido, a woman of a very illuſtrious 


Wy. nen n 3H 


family, and Agęſilaus, much the younger, whom he had 


by Eupolia, the daughter of Meliſippidas. As the crown 


belonged to Agis by law, Age/ilaus, who in all proba- 


bility was to be but a private man, was educated. ac- 


cording to the uſual diſcipline of the country, which 
was very laborious and ſevere, but ſuch as taught 
young men how to obey their ſuperiors. Hence Si- 


mcnides, they ſay, called Sparta the Tamer of men, be- 
| 2 Rm 
(1) This Lampide was the ſequently the fiſter of 4-chidamus 


daughter of Leotychidas, and con- to whom ſhe was married, but 


ſiſter 


2 by 


7 © 


fil 


tauſe by a ſtrictneſs of education, the citizens were 
inured to obedience to the laws, and rendered patient 
of ſubjection, as horſes are broke when they are colts. 
The law did not hold ſo ſtrict a rein on the heirs to the 
crown : but Age/tlaus, who was a younger brother, was 
taught by his education to obey before he was advanced 
to the government. Hence it was that he became the 
moſt popular of the Spartan Kings, having learned how 
to temper the grandeur of a royal condition with that 
humanity and complacency to which he had been 
formed by his:education. 75 m 
While he was yet a boy, bred up in one of the 
ſchools -or ſocieties of youth, he was beloved by Ly/an- 
der, who much admired that ingenuous modeſty which 
he found in him: for though he was one of the higheſt 
ſpirit and greateſt bravery of any of his companions, 
was always ambitious of pre-eminence: among them, 
towards which the impetuous vigour. and fervour of his 
mind irreſiſtibly carried him; yet on the other ſide he 
| was ſo mild and gentle in his nature, that though he 
would do nothing from fear, yet from modeſty he would 
do every thing that was enjoined him, being more af- 
fected with reproach than afraid of labour... 
He was lame of one leg; but this deformity was 
rendered leſs apparent by the beauty of his perſon when 
be was young; and the chearfulneſs with which he ſup- 
ported his misfortune, and his readineſs to jeſt upon it 
himſelf made amends for the defect. And indeed it 
was a ſtrong argument of his love to glory, that not- 
withſtanding his lameneſs he declined no labour in the 
purſuit of it. Neither his ſtatue nor picture are ex- 
tant, as he never allowed them in his life, and utterly 
forbad them to be made after his death. He is ſaid 
to have been little, and to have no great dignity of 
aſpect; but his gaiety and vivacity, his agreeable con- 
verſation, and freedom from all moroſeneſs and haugh- 
tineſs either in his looks or expreſſions, made him 
more amiable, even in his old age, than thoſe who 
55 5 | | | wers 
ſiſter by the father's ſide only, | | . 
N. . (a2) This 
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were young and had the 


le of a low ſtature; and Theophraſtus writes, that the 
Epberi laid a fine upon Archidamus for marrying a 


greateſt advantages of perſon; 
However the Lacedæmoniaus had a fort of averlion to 


little wife: for (ſaid they) /be will bring us a race of 2 [ 
m iec inſtead of kings. 


In the reign of Aegis the elder brother, Altibiades 
cling then an exile from Athens) came from Sicily to 


Sparta. 


Before he had been long 
pected af a familiarity with Times the 


there, he was fur 
Queen; fo that 


Agis refuſed to own a child of hers, declaring publickl 


that Alcibiades, and not he, was the father. 


Nor (if 


we may. believe Duris the. hiſtorian) was Timea much 


concerned at it, for ſhe uſed to whiſper among her ſer- 


vants, that the infant's true name was Acibiades, not 


Leotycbides. 


The ſame hiſtorian adds, that Aubade 
| himſelf did not ſcruple to ſay, That be bad not ſollicited 


Timæa out of a wantonneſs. of dgfre, but from an ambi- 


ion of having bis poſterity Kings of Sparta. 


obliged Alciliades to leave Sparta for fear of Aegis. But 


the child had not the honours due to à legitimate 
Prince paid him, nor was he ever owned by Apts, till 
by his prayers and tears he prevailed with him to de- 
clare him his ſon before witneſſes upon his death - bed. 
But notwithſtanding this, after the death of Agis, H- 


fauder who had lately conquered the Athenians in a ſea- 


ficht, and had great power in y”_ promoted Agel. 


62 This explication of Ly/an- 
&er's is very ingenious, and might 
appear, probable ; but in truth it 
35 contrary to the letter of the 


Oracle, which in expreſs terms 


forbids a /ame reign, xa Back, 
and Agelaus was ; lame. 


m the compariſon. But that 


which is ſurprizing is, that nei- 


ther the Lacalumoniant, nor Plu- 
tarch perceived that this Oracle 
might be taken in a ſenſe quite 


different from that which was 


given it by either of the contend- 
ing parties, and which was firſt 


| Plutarch 
Elves us his opinion of this affair 


law 


Show by M. Le Fewpre in his 
notes upon Juſtin, lib. vi. The 
Oracle ſays, Do thcu, who 16 
hither to walked fo xrell pon both 
thy feet, beauare that thou, daft mt 
fall under a lame reign. The drift 
of the Oracle was. not to _— 
Ageſilaus from, the throne, be 

caule he was lame, nor Lea: 


 chides becauſe he was illegitimate, 


but to warn the Lacedæmonian 
againſt ſuffering themſelves. to be 
governed by a ſingle perſon. They 
had hitherto been conſtaptly ruled 
by two Kings . * 


Hercules. Thoſe were the 
ba 


This affair 
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laus to the kingdom, urging Leotychides's baſtardy as a 

bar to his preteaſions. MR” oo, 
Many of the Spartans, charmed with Ageſlaus's vir- 
tue, and reckoning it no {mall advantage to have a 
King on the throne, who had been educated in the 
ſame manner as: themſelves, and had undergone with 
them all the ſeverities of the Lacedemenian diſcipline, 


were ſoon brought to declare for him. 55 

There was at that time in Sparta a certain ſoothy 
ſayer named Diopithes, a man well verſed in aneient 
prophecies, and held in great eſteem among them for 
his knowledge of religion and ſkill in divination, He 
declared that it was not lawful for them to make a 
lame man King of Lacedemon, Citing to that put poſe 


the following oracle: 


Though proud, O Sparta! fabjet? ſtill to fate 
Beware when fleps unequal move the ſtate; . 

| Leſt war ruſh on thee doow'd by war to bleed, 
And woes on woes an endleſs train ſucceed.  — 


But Lyſander alledged, that if the Spartans were ſcru- 
pulous in obeying the Oracle, they muſt beware of 
Leotychides; for it was not the limping foot of a Ki 
that the gods were offended at, (2) but the admiſſion 
of one who was not a deſcendant of Hercules, which 
would make the kingdom to halt indeed. (3) Ageflaus 
likewiſe added, that the baſtardy of Leotychides was at- 
Of x ge 
feet that ſupported them. But hiſtory, where it is ſaid Ageflans 
if inſtead of two they ſhould ever oppoſed Leotychides with three in» 
come to have no more than one, vincible arguments, Firlt, : Agis 
that is no more that one King, has declared that you are not hls 
they would be tndone; for that /ox. Secondly, Tear mother ber- 
power which is mild and gentle /elf, <vho ought to know beſt, ſays 
whilſt it is participated by two, een row that Ache was not your 
will grow formidable when unit- father ; and in the third place, 
ed in one perſon, and enable Neptune 40% is an evidence againſt 
him to tyrannize over them. And you; for having one night forced 
for this reaſon the Oracle adviſes Agis ont of bed by the violent ſhock 
them to walk flill upon both of ax earthquake, i the King ab/tained 
their legs. | © from her for ten monthi together, 
3 8 and you was born after the expira- 
(3) All this is taken out of the tion gf that term. 
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68 ive L1IFESY 
1 teſted by Neptune, who threw Apis out of bed from his 
wife by a violent earthquake; after which time he did 


not cohabit with her; yet Leotychides was born above 
ten months after it. Ageſilaus upon theſe allegations 
was declared King, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
private eſtate of Apzs, as well as his throne, Leotychides 
being wholly rejected as a baſtard. But ſeeing that 
the kindred of Agis by the mother's ſide were perſons 
of worth and virtue, but very poor, he gave them 
half his brother's eſtate, and by this popular action 
gained the good-will, not of them only, but of the 
Spartans in general, and ftifled that envy that was grow- 
ing againſt him upon the account of his fucceſſion to 
the kingdom. Aenopbon ſays of him, That by ſubmit- 
ing to the laws of his country, he acquired ſuch great power 
that he could do what be pleaſed; which is thus to be ex- 
plained. The chief power was lodged in the hands 


of the Ephori and ſenate; the Ephori were annually 


choſen, but the ſenators held their places during life; 


both were inſtituted as bridles to reſtrain the too ab- 


folute power of the Kings, as we have already men- 
tioned in the life of Lycurgus (4). Hence it was that the 


Kings even from the firſt retained an hereditary aver- 


ſion to them, and were always at variance with them. 
But Ageſilaus took another courſe; inſtead of contending 
with them, he courted them. He always acted by 
their advice, and was always ready to go when they 
fent for him. If he were upon his throne hearing 
cauſes, and the Ephori came in, he aroſe to them. 


Whenever any man was elected into the ſenate, he al- 


ways preſented him with a gown and an ox, as a 
mark of diſtinction. Thus, whilſt he ſeemed to ſhow 


reſpect and deference to their power he ſecretly ad- 
vanced his own, and ftrengthned the'prerogative by 


acquiring their good-will and friendſhip. To the other 
citizens he behaved in ſuch a manner that he was leſs 
blameable in his enmities than in his friendſhips : for 


he, never took any unjuſt adyantage againſt his ene- 
: E 7 


—:p - -. | mies; 
(4) Vol. i. p. 109, 112. . 
1 . (s) la 
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AGESILATS J 
mies; but to his friends he was partial beyond the rules 
of juſtice. If an enemy had done any thing praiſe- 
worthy, he ſcorned to detract from his due praiſe; but 


he knew not how to reprove his friends when they did 


ill; nay, he would even join with them, and aſſiſt 
them in their injuſtice. For he thought all offices of 
friendſhip commendable, let the matter wherein they 
were employed be what it would, When any of his 
adverſaries. were under a misfortune, he was the firſt to 

ity them, and readily gave them his aſſiſtance when 


they aſked it ; by which means he became exceedingly 


popular, and captivated the hearts of all men. His 
popularity grew at laſt ſuſpected by the Ephbori; and they 
fined him as a monopolizer of the citizens, who ought 


to be the common goods of the republick. For as it 


is the opinion of philoſophers, that if all ſtrife and op- 
oſition were removed out of the univerſe, all the 
heavenly bodies would ſtand ſtill, .and generation and 


motion ceaſe, by reaſon of the mutual conſent and 


agreement of all things; ſo the Spartan legiſlator 
ſeems to have mingled ambition and emulation .among 
the ingredients of his commonwealth, as the incentives 
of virtue, thinking that ſuch a mutual compliance and 
forbearance as excluded all contention: and reproof, 
was an indolent uſeleſs thing, not deſerving the 


name of concord. Some think that Homer has this in 


view when he repreſents (5) Agamemnon as well pleaſed 
with the contention of Ulyſes and Achilles, and with 
the reproaches that paſſed between them; which he 
would never have done, unleſs he had thought that the 


diſſentions of great men were of uſe to the ſtate. Yet 


this maxim is not to be granted without reſtriction; for 


if the heats grow too great, they are very dangerous 


and fatal to a commonwealth. _ 

Ageſilaus was hardly entered upon the government, 
when news came from Ala, that the Perſian King was 
making great naval preparations to deprive the Spar- 
tans of their empire of the ſea. . Lyſander was glad = 
{5) In the eighth book of the Ody/ey, RE 

| = | (6) See 
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70 Love © 
this opportunity of ſuccouring his friends in Ma, whom 


ing him this charge a gieater obligation than that of 
© preferring him to the kingdom. Lorry 


laus went with ſome of his friends to Aulis, where he 
dreamed that he heard a man ſpeak to him after this 


Greeks but Agamemnon ; and fince. you command the 


directed by the Oracle. However he was not at all 


worſhip the Goddeſs with ſuch facrifices as would be 


rude barbarity of that General. He therefore ordered 
an hind to be crowned with chaplets, and delivered i 
his own ſoothſayer to be offered by him, reſolving 
that the perſon, who, according to the cuſtom of the 


PO ON 


. 
\ 


he had there left governors of the cities, and who for 
their male-adminiſtration and tyrannical behaviour had 
been depoſed, and many of them put to death. He 
therefore perſuaded Ageſilaus to undertake the-expedi- 
tion, and by removing the war from Greece into Perfia, 
to prevent the deſigns of the barbarians. He alſo wrote 
to hjs friends in Mia, adviſing them to ſend an em- 
baſſy to demand Agęſilaus for their General. Agel. 
laus thereupon coming into the publick aſſembly, of. 
fered his ſervice, upon condition that he might have 
thirty eminent Spartans for his lieutenants and counſellors, 
two thouſand of the newly enfranchized Helots, and fix 
thouſand of the allies. Lyſander's authority and aſſiſt. 
ance ſoon obtained this requeſt; ſo that he was ſent 
away with the thirty Spartaus, of whom Lyſander: wa 
the chief, not only in power and reputation, but alh I 
in Triendſhtip with Agęſilaus, who eſteemed his procur. 


Whilſt the army was aſſembling at Gereſtus, Agel. 


manner: O King of the Lacedæmonians, von cannot but 
know that till now no one ever was declared General of the 


fame men, make war againſt the ſame enemies, and begin 
your expedition fram the ſame place, you ought 'alfo it 
effer ſuch a ſacriſice as he offered before be ſet ſail. © 
Ageſilaus ſoon remembered that the ſacrifice which 
Agamemnon offered was his own daughter, he being ſ 
diſturbed at it; but As ſoon as he aroſe, he told f his 
dream to his friends, adding withall, that he would 


acceptable to her as a Goddeſs, and not imitate the 


country, 
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country, had been named by the Bæotiant to that office, 


ſhould not' perform the ceremony. When the Bœ ,. 


governors heard this, they were very much offended, 
and ſent officers to Agęſilaus, to forbid. his ſaerificing 
contrary to the laws of the country. They having de- 
livered their meſſage to him, immediately went to the 
altar, and threw down the quarters of the hind that lay 
upon it. This gave great uneaſineſs to Ago aus, who 


immediately hoiſted ſail, being highly incenſed againſt 


the Bæotiaus, and much diſcouraged at this bad omen, 


which ſeemed to preſage an unſucceſsful voyage, anda 
bad iſſue of the whole expedition. BE 


When he came to Epbe/us, he found the power and 
intereſt of Ly/ander was unſufferably great; all applica- 
tions were made to him; great crouds of. ſuitors always 
attended at his door, all men following and paying 
their court to him, as if the name of General had for 
form's fake been given to Ageſilaus, while the whole 

wer and- authority really reſided in Lyſander. For 
none of all the commanders that had been ſent into 
Ala were ever ſo powerful or ſo formidable as he; no 
one had rewarded his friends better, or had been more 
ſevere againſt his enemies: and as theſe things had been 


lately done, they made the greater impreſſion in mens 


minds; eſpecially when they compared the eaſy and 

popular behaviour of Aze/laus with the ftern and 
haughty carriage of Jyſander; and his ſhort and chur- 
liſh manner of ſpeaking, by which he fo ſubdued their 
ſpirits, that they wholly ſubmitted to him, paying 
little regard to Ageſilaas. This firſt gave offence to the 
other captains, who could not without indignation ſee 
themſelves treated rather as the officers of Zy/ander than 
the counſellors of the King. At length Ageſilaus him - 
{clf, who though he was no envious man in his nature, 
but well pleaſed to ſee honour conferred on merit, yer 
was highly jealous of his own glory, and full of cou- 
rage and ambition, began to apprehend that Zy/ander's 


_ greatneſs would ſoon eclipſe his, and carry away from 


him the reputation of whatever great action ſhouſd be 


performed. He therefore acted in this manner. He 
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to him was certainly denied if Age/laus found that he de. 


Luyſander, no longer able to brook theſe indignities, 
complained at laſt to Agęſilaus himſelf, telling him, bat 


formed a deſign of wreſting the kingdom out of the 


72 f The LIFE f — 
firſt oppoſed him in all his counſels ; whatever Lyſander 
adviſed with the greateſt earneſtneſs, was rejected, and 
other propoſals followed. Whoever made any petition 


pended upon the intereſt of -Lyſander. Nay even in 
Judicial matters, they who were oppoſed by Ly/ander 
were {ure to gain their cauſe; and whoever was viſibly 
favoured by him, rarely eſcaped without being fined, 
Theſe things being not done by chance, but conſtantly 
and on purpoſe, Ly/ander was ſoon ſenſible of them, 
and plainly told his friends, that they ſuffered for his 
ſake, bidding them apply to the King, and ſuch as had 
more power with him than he had. By ſpeaking in 
this manner he deſigned to render Ageſilaus odious, who 
therefore to affront him ſtill more, appointed him to 
the office of carver, and in a publick company ſaid, 
Now whoever pleaſes may go and pay his court to my carver, 


he knew better than any one how to diſgrace his friends. 
To which Ageęſilaus replied, I know who they are that 


pretend to more power than myſelf. That, replied Lyſan- ' 


der, is rather ſaid by you, than done by me; but I defire 


only this favour of you, that you will aſſign me ſome office. 
and place in which I may ſerve you without incurring your 
' diſpleaſure. 33% 

Upon this Ageſilaus ſent him to the Helleſpont on an 


embaſſy, where he prevailed on Spithridates a Perſſan in 
the province of Pharnabazus, to come to the aſſiſtance 
of the Greeks with two hundred horſe, and a great ſup- 
ply of money. However he always retained his re- 
ſentment for the indignities he had received; ſo that he 


hands of the two families which then enjoyed it, and 
making it wholly elective, thereby leaving the throne 
; 1 5 open 

(6) See this further explained ceedingly concerned at it, for they 
in the life of Hyſander, Vol. III. thought they had not a ſtrength 
Pr r V ſufficient to withſtand the formi- 
dable forces of the King of Perſſa; 


(7) Al his officers were ex- but Azc/i/aus on the contrary was 
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AGESILAUS. 1 
open to any Spartan who had merit enough to pretend 
to it (6). And it is thought he would have occaſioned 
great commotions in the ſtate, if he had not died in the 
expedition into Bæotia. So dangerous are ambitious 
ſpirits in a ſtate when they tranſgreſs the juſt bounds, 
and ſo much the greater is the miſchief than the good 
which they produce. For though Ly/ander's pride was 
unſufferable, and his ambition very unſeaſonable, yet 
might Ageſlaus have found out ſome method of correct- 
ing him, leſs pogo to'a man of his merit and 
reputation, whoſe greateſt fault was his ambition. In- 
deed in my opinion they were both equally guilty, and 
both blinded. by the ſame paſſion, ſo that the one 
would not pay the ſubmiſſion due to his Prince, nor 
the other bear with the imperfections of his friend. | 

Tiſaphernes being at firſt afraid of Age/ilaus, concluded 

a truce with him, making him believe that the King 
his maſter would relinquiſh to him the Grecian cities, 
and ſet them at liberty. But ſoon after finding a ſuffi- 
cient force drawn together, he reſolved upon war; 
(7) at which Ageſilaus was overjoyed. For the expecta- 
tion from this expedition was great; and he did not 
think ir for his honour, that Aenopbhon with ten thou- 
ſand men ſhould march through the heart of Ala to 
the ſea, beating the Perſian forces when and how he 
pleaſed, and that Ageſilaus, at the head of the army of 
the Spartans, (who then commanded both at ſea and 
land) ſhould raiſe no monument of his fame among the 
Grecians by any great action. He therefore revenged 
the perjury of Ti/aphernes by a lawful ſtratagem. He 
pretended to march into Caria, whither when he had 
drawn Ti/aphernes and his army, he ſuddenly turned 
back, and invaded Phrygia, where he took many cities, 

and carried away a great booty. Upon this occaſion 
he convinced his friends that to break a ſolemn league 


18 ” 


highly pleaſed with it; he re- him, for that by this wiolation of 
ceived the ambaſſadors from Ti- his oath he had made the Gods ne- 
Japhernes with a gay countenance, mies to Perſia, and friends to the 


* 


and ordered them to tell their Grecians. 


maker that. be was much obliged to ae des 
| (8) Pla. 


— 
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s to affront the Gods; but that to deceive and circum. 
vent an enemy in war, 1s not only juſt but honourable, 
and very agreeable as well as advantageous. © 

Being weak in cavalry, and being allo terrified by ah 

ill omen in the ſacrifices, the liver being found to want 

that lobe which the ſoothſayers call cba ea he retired 

to Epbeſus; where he declared to thoſe that were 
wealthy, that if they were not inclined to follow him, 
and ſerve in perſon, he would excuſe them upon their 
finding each cf them a man and horſe. A great many 
of them accepted of the propoſitiom; ſo that he ſoon 
found his army ſtrengthened not with a number of timo- 
rous rich men, but with a conſiderable body of reſolute 
cavalry, For thoſe who were averſe to fighting them- 
felves, hired ſuch as were more martial in their inclina- | 
tions, and ſuch as loved not to ſerve on horſeback, 
ſubſlicuted in their place ſuch as did. He profeſſed. in 
this (8) to imitate the laudable example of Agamennen, 
who took the preſent of an excellent mare, to excuſe a 
rich coward from ſerving in the amy. 
| - When by Ageſilaus's order, the priſoners he had taken 
1 in Phrygia were expoſed to ſale, they were firlt ſtripped 
Wo of their garments, and then ſold naked. The cloaths 
found many buyers; but the bodies being, by the caſe 
they had always lived in, rendered white and tender, 

- were derided and ſcorned as unſerviceable. -Azefilaus 

who ſtood by at the auction, told his Grecians, T heſe art 
the men againſt whom ye fight, and thoſe are the things for 

"  wbich ye bt. On OO OY 
The proper ſeaſon of the year being come, he gave 
out that he would invade Zydia; which plain dealing 
of his was miſtaken for a ſtratagem by Ti/aphernes, who 
by not believing Ageſilaus, becaufe he had been already 
deceived by him, over-reached himſelf, He 1 
3 . that 
(8) Plutarch has taken this from to the war, and be allowed to 
the twenty-third book of the paſs his time in the full enjo) 
Had, where Homer ſays Echepolus ment of thoſe pleaſures that 3. 
the ſon of Auchiſer the Grzeian bounded in the ciry of Si % rt. 
e Agamennon a fine mare, that © 1 
422 be excuſed from going (9) Titbrauſtes ſent his 1 
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that he would have made choice of Caria, that CE 4 
rough country, not fit for horſe, in which he e oy 


| Jrefilaus to be weak. Bur when he found him to be as 


dod as his word, and that he was entered into the 
plains of Sardis, he then was forced to march in all 
haſte to ſuccour that place. As he came up with his 
cavalry, he cut off ſeveral of the ſtragglers from Ae 
laus's army, who were roaming up and down the coun- 
try for pillage. ' Age/laus in the mean time conſidering, 


that the enemies horſe had outrid the foot, but that he 


himſelf had the whole body of his army entire, made 
haſte to engage them. e mingled his light armed 


foot with the horſe, 1 them to begin the 


battle, whilſt he brought up the heavy - armed ſoldiers. 
The barbarians were put to flight, and the Greaans 
purſuing them cloſe, took their camp, and put many of 
them to the ſword. The conſequence of this victory 


was, that they not only had the liberty of foraging in 


the Perſian provinces, and of plundering them at p * 
ſure, but alſo ſaw Ti/aphernes pay dearly for all the 
cruelty he had ſhowed the Greeks, to whom he was a 


profeſſed enemy. For the King, of Perſia ſoon ſent 


another to ſucceed him, named Tithrauſtes, who cut off 
his head, and propoſing an accommodation to Aga, 
(9) ſent him by his ambaſſadors large ſums of money to 


induce him to it, and to perfuade him to return into 


Greece. Ageſilaus anſwered, That the making peace be- 
longed to the Lacedæmonians, not to kim; that as for 
wealth, he had rather fee it in his ſoldiers hands than his 
| own; that the Grecians thoaghr it not honourable to enrich 

themſelves with the bribes of their enemies, but with their 
ſpoils only. Yer, that he might gratify Tithrauſtes for 
the juſtice he had done upon Tiſapbhernes the avowed 
enemy of the Greeks, he removed his army into Phrypia, 
 fadors to Stellen. to let him, that they. Raid che eſtabliſhed. tri- 

know that the King his maſter bute, and that he hoped this con- 
— 2 1— — —_ — 5 the King would 

unithed as Pe Amo accept 

reftored his Greek eities in Aa — oa a ET» 
20 their liberty, upon condition: . n. Bee Ros Sb Ts 
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accepting of thirty talents towards the charge of. it. 
Whilſt he was upon his march, he received a letter 

from the council of Sparta, by which he was conſtituted 

Admiral as well as General. He was the firſt man on 


whom the Spartans had conferred that honour, and i in- 


deed no one had ſo well deſerved it. For he was con- 


feſſedly (as Theopompus ſome where ſays) a perſon of the 


higheſt reputation of any of his contemporaries, and 


yet he choſe rather to derive his grandeur from his vir- 


rue than his authority. However he committed a great 


fault, in preferring Piſander to the command of the 


navy, when there were many officers at hand, both older 
and wiſer; in this not ſo much conſulting the-publick 
good, as the gratification of his kindred, and cipecially 
his wife, whoſe brother Piſander was. 


Having removed his camp into Pbarnabaxui 5 ARS 


vince, he not only met with great plenty of proviſions, 
but alſo raiſed great ſums of money; and marching on 


to Paphlagonia, he ſoon drew Cotys, the King of it, into | 


a league, to which he of his own accord inclined, out 


of the eſteem he had of Agefe Zlaus's honour and vir. 


tue. 


efore and joined Aggſilaus, never left him, but accom- 


panied him wherever he went. He had a ſon named 
Mgabates, a youth of great beauty, of whom Ageſilaus 

was enamoured, and a very beautiful daughter, who 
was marriageable. Her Ageſilaus matched to Cotys; and 
taking of him a thouſand horſe, with two thouſand 


light- armed foot, he returned into Phrygia, and there 
pillaged the country of Pharnabazus, who durſt not 


- ſtand him. in the field, nor yet truſt to his garriſons z 
but carrying with him his jewels and the richeſt of his 


treaſures, he retreated from place to place, till Spithri- 
dates being joined with (1) Herippidas the Spartan, took 
his camp, and ſeized all his treaſure. Herippidas by 
enquiring too N into 1 l which the bar- 


barians 


11) This Heritpidas was one of in the ſecond year. of his com- 


the new council of thirty, whom mand; for that council was re- 


che ien had ſent to Agefilai moved annually, and Herippidas 
va 


Spithridates, 'who had quitted Pharnabazus's ſervice : 


AGES Ss... 
barians had taken, and by forcing them to deliver it up, 
ſo diſobliged Spithridates, that he changed ſides again, 
and went off with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. It is ſaid 
that Ageſilaus was more ſenſibly touched with this than 
with any thing that happened in the whole courſe of the 
expedition, not only becauſe he had loſt the friendſhip 
of a valiant commander, and with him a conſiderable 
number of men, but becauſe he lay under the reproach 
of ſordid covetouſneſs, of which he always was ſolicit- 
ous to clear both himſelf and his country. Beſide theſe 
publick cauſes of his concern, he had a private one, 
which was his love to Megabates, He had always, 
however, endeavoured with the utmoſt reſolution to 
| ſuppreſs it, eſpecially in preſence of the boy; ſo that 
when Megabates once offered to ſalute and kiſs him, he 
declined it. The youth being much abaſhed at the re- 
pulſe grew more reſerved, and from that time ſaluted 
him at a greater diſtance; at which Aze/laus was much 
concerned, and repenting his coyneſs, he pretended to 
wonder why he did not ſalute him with the like famili- 
arity as formerly. His friends about him anſwered, 
You, Sir, are in fault, you who durſi not the other day 
ftand the kiſs of ſo beautiful a youth, but avoided it as if 
jou had been frighted at bim. He mizht ſoon be perſuaded 
to come nearer, and accoſt you as formerly; but take care 
au do not ſhun him again. Upon this Ageſilaus pauſed a 
while, and at length anſwered, Jou need not encourage 
bim to a repetition of that kindneſs; 1 had rather be maſter 
of myſelf in the refuſal of that kiſs, than poſſeſs all the gold 
that my eyes ever beheld. Thus he behaved to Megabates 
whilſt he remained with him; but ſo ſtrong. was his 
paſſion for him when he was gone, that I queſtion whe- 
ther if he had returned, all the virtue he had could have 
induced him to ſuch another refuſaalll. 
Some time after this, Pharnabazus ſought an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with Age/ilaus, which Apollophanes 
of Cyzicus, the common hoſt of them both, procured 
was placed at the head of this named firſt in the former com- 
iecond, as Lyſander had been miſſion, © 1 


(2) This 
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for him. Areflaus coming firſt to the appointed: plact 


with his friends, threw: himſelf down upon the grais un- 


der a tree, where he waited for Pharnabazis;- who 


brought with him ſoft ſkins and rich carpets to Jie down 
upon; but when he ſaw Aeſiiaus's poſture, he was 
aſhamed of them, and laid himſelf down upon the graf 
alſo, though: he' was dreſſed in a robe of an extremely 
fine texture and very richly dyed. Pbarnabuxus had 
matter enough of complaint againſt Aggflans, and there- 


fore after the mutual civilities were over, he put him 


in miad-of the great ſervices he had done the Lacede- 
moniam ih the Aitict war, of which he thought it an ill 
recompencr, to have his country thus Haraſſed and 
ſpoiled by thoſe men who had been ſo obliged to him. 
The Spartans that were about Axęſilaus hung down their 
heads, as afhamed of the wrong they had done to Phar- 
nabazus. But the King anſwered, V, O Pharnabazus, 


when we were in amity with the King of Perſia, behaved 


like friends, but now when we are at war with him, wt 
behave as enemies. As for you, we look upon you as bi 
ſervant ; we therefore moleſt you only that we muß burt bim 


But whenever you, will chuſe rather to le à friend to the 
_ 'Grectans, than a fiave of the King of Perkia, ad dy eb 


reckon this army and navy to be all at your command, to di- 
fend both you and your country, together with your" liberties, 
without which there is nothing honoutable or defirable among 
men. Upon this Pharnabazus diſcovered his mind, and 
aniwered, If ihe King ſhould ſend another Governor int 
room, 1 will certainly come over to you; but as long as tt 
truſts me with the government, I ſhall be juſt tu him, and 
not fail to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe you. Agel. 
laus was pleaſed with this anſwer; and taking hold of 
his hand and riſing up, he ſaid, How much do I wiſh that 


ſuch a man was my friend rather than my enemy (2). 


Thus ended the conference, and Pharnabazus retired ; 


9 2 This was not all. Agefilaus ment ; and for the future if we muff | 


added, In the mean time be affured remain in a flate of war, fo long as 


that aue will immediately march out there is any other to keepi our arm 


of the provinces under your govern- exerciſe, we will leave you um- 
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ſaid with a fmile, 8. eng 1 from this day am bound 
with you in the ſacred ties of hoſpitality; and then pre- 
ſented him with a javelin which he had in his hand. 


Aeſilaus received it, and being much taken with the 


good mien and politenefs of the youth, looked about to 


ſee if there were any thing in his train fit to offer him 


in return; and obſerving the horſe of Adæus, his fecre- 
tary, to have very fine trappings, he 'took them off, 
and beſtowed them upon the youth. Nor did his kind- 


ne reſt there, bur he was ever after mindful, of him, 
ſo that when he was driven out of his country by 


his brethren, and lived an exile. in Pelopomęſus, he 
took great care of his maintenance, and even conde- 
ſcended tg aſſiſt him. in his amours. For he happened 
to fall in love with a youth of Athens, who hat been 


| bred up to his exerciſes, in order to contend for the 


prize in the Olympick games, but as he was well 
grown, (3) he had like to have been refuſed' when he 
offered himſelf to be entered among the other competi- 
tors. The young Prince therefore applied to Agęfilaus, 

who undertook the buſineſs for him, aud wirk muck 
difficulty fucceeded. He was in all other things a man 
of exact juſtice; but when the intereſt of a friend was 
concerned, he thought that to be rigorouſly: juſt. was 
only a colourable pretence for denying him. There is 


an epiſtle written to /driexs, the Carian, which is aſcribed 


to Ageſſlaus; it is this: F Nicias be innocent, al ſolve 
him ; if he be guilty, abſalve bim 1 77 my account; boro- 
ever be ſure to abſolve him. And indeed this was the 
true character of Aggſilaus, as to his deportment to- 
wards his friends, Yet ſometimes he confidered the 
neceſſity of his own affairs more than his friends, of 
which he once gave an example. Being obliged to 
decamp in great haſte and diſorder, he was forced to 
leave his favourite youth behind him; and when he 
called aloud after him, and implored his help, Ape/laus 
: „„ . 73:5 +. BT 
lifted. Xen. Lib. 4. who were arrived at a certain age 

(3) For ſometimes combats of were excluded out of the liſts. 
boys were exhibited; and thoſe „„ 
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(4) Auo- 
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turning back, ſaid, -/hat an hard. thing is it o love and 


. 


5 mus the philoſopher. 


Another year of the war being ſpent, Azefilaus's fame 
ſtill increaſed, ſo that his temperance, his candour and 


moderation were highly celebrated even in the remoter 
provinces of Perſia. When he took any journey with 
his private retinue, he uſually lodged in a temple, 


making the Gods witneſſes of his moſt private actions, 
with which others would fcarce permit men to be ac- 


quainted. In ſo great an army there was ſcarcely a 
common ſoldier who lay on a harder bed than Age/tlaus; 
and he was ſo inured to the varieties of heat and cold, 
that both ſeemed natural to him. The Greeks that in- 
habited Alia, were much pleaſed to ſee the Perſian go- 
vernors and generals, who from their wealth and luxury 
were before intolerably proud and inſolent, now ſtand- 
ing in awe of a man that went about in an old coarſe 
cloak, with wonderful ductilicy changing their man- 
ners and appearance on the leaſt intimation of his 
will, and ſuffering all their motions to be guided by his 
conciſe Laconick orders. It put them in mind of that 
r ..-: i nad 
To Mars the pow'r belongs, Greece fears not gold. 
As many parts of Aſa now revolted from the Perfians, 
Agęſilaus ſettled the affairs of the ſeveral cities, and re- 
gulated their government, without the death or baniſh- 
ment of one ſingle perſon. He then reſolved to quit 


the ſea- ſide, to march further up into the country, to 


attack the King of Perſia himſelf in the midſt of his 
pleaſures in his cities of Su/a and Ecbatane, and not to 
allow him leiſure to fit as an idle ſpectator of the wars 
of others, hiring by his preſents the ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece to deſtroy each other, and bribing their orators 
to ſecond his pernicious deſigns. But ia the mean time 
_ Epicydidas the Spartan arrived, with news that Sparis 
was involved in a Grecian war, and with an order from 
the Epbori for Aze/ilaus to return home and aſſiſt his own 
— 3 5 
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0 Greeks inventors of barbarian ills! © © 
For what better can we ſay of that envy and hatred, 
and thoſe inteſtine diviſions, ; which deſtroyed the for- 
tune of Greece, and called her back from her full career 
of victory over the barbarians, only to ſheath her ſword 
in her own bowels? For I: can by no means aſſent to 
Demaratus of Corinth, who ſaid, That tbaſe Grecians 
were deprived. of a great ſatisfattion, «who did not live to 
ſee Alexander it en the throxe of Darius. That fight 
ſhould rather have drawn tears from them, when they 
conſidered, that they had left that glory to Alexander 
and the Macedonians, whilſt they deſtroyed all their own 
great commanders in the fields of Leutiray, Coronea, Co: 
rinth and Arcadia. „ r 1 e 
No part of Ape/ilaus's conduct was greater than his 
behaviour on this occaſion; nor can à nobler inſtance 


be found in hiſtory, of a ready obedienee, and juſt der 


ference to his country. Anibal, though unſucceſsful and 
almoſt driven out of Italy, yet could hardly be prevailed 
on to return when his country was involved in a war 
at home. And Mexander made a jeſt of the battle be- 
tween Apis and Antipater, ſaying to his friends, Myisſt 
we are conquering Darius in Aſia, it ſeems there is 4 
battle of mice in Arcadia. How happy then was Sparta 
in the obedience and reſpe& which Aze/laus ſhowed to 
the laws of his country? For immediately upon re- 
ceiving his orders, though in the midſt of his good 
fortune, and in full hope of great and glorious ſucceſs, 
he left his work unfiniſhed, and inſtantly -depaxte: 
leaving his friends in Ata very ſorrowful for the loſs af 
him, and having abundantly confuted the ſaying of 
Demaratus the Pbearian, That. the Lacedæmonians E 
elled in their publict tramſac tions, hut that the, Athenians 
were better obſervers of private friendſhip. For. as he 
approved himſelf an excellent King and General, he 
ſhowed. himſelf ſtill more to be a deſirable friend, and 
agreeable companion. T 33 
The coin of Perfia was ſtamped on one ſide with the 

bgure of an Archer; which made Agefilaus Tay," That | 
e. ad ad 
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ten thouſand pe rſian archers bad driven bis 0 out of Ala 
that ſum having been laid out in bribing the (4) +. 
tors in Thebes and Athens, whereby thoſe two repy icky 
were incited to make war with Saria. | 
_ Having croſſed the Helleſpont, he marebed: — 
aſking leave of any of the barbarians; he only ſent mel, 
ſengers through Thrace to them, to demand whether they 
would have bim paſs through their country as a friend. or as ay 
enemy. All the reſt received him as a friend, and uſed him 
with the greateſt civility: but the T; rellians (of whom 
Xerxes is ſaid to have bought his paſlage) demanded of 
him a hundred talents of filver, and a hundred of his 
women. Agefilaus in reply only aſked the meſſengers 
rronically, Why thetr maſters were not come with them i 
receive it? In the mean time he marched on, and 
finding them drawn up to oppoſe him, he attacked 
them, put them to flight, and flew great number 
of them. He ſent the like embaſſy to the King of 
Macedonia, who replied; He would — time to deliberate: 
Why then let bim deliberate, ſaid Aggſilaus, we will go for- 
ward in the mean time. The Macedonian being ſurpriaed 
and daunted at the reſolution of the Sparian King, de. p 
fired him to paſs through his country as a friend. When fl 
he came into Theſſaly, he laid waſte the country, be- in 
cauſe the Theſſalians:were in league with the enemy. He 
ſent Aenocies and Scytba to Lariſſa, to perſuade the in- 


habitants te join with the Spartans; but the Lariſſa M ©: 
ee and impriſoned. them; and when the army was ent 
„ and aduiſed him to beſiege the town, he au tha 

ſoered, 'That: he valued either of thoſe men ai mare — ur ner 
hole country of Theſſaly. He therefere made term feat 
with them, and received his men again upon co nea 
tion. Nor need we wonder at that faying of Ageſlaus, 1 mt 
when fome time before news was brought him that agreat MI and 
battle had been fought near Corinth: wherein many bravc rear 
men fell, but that the loſs ofthe enemy was infinitely Mord: 
greater than that of che Sportgns, he: ee not * obta 
% Xenophen tells ds that 77. Which bs at m ; 
a® es: fent Trmoerates of Rhodes Argos, and 2220 but be Tov 77 
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the leaſt pleaſed or elated with the vit 


ty, bot win a 


deep ſigh cried out, O Greece, how-ma gallant mon bat 


thou with thy own hands ds firoyed; b if bey bad Veep 
preſerved; might have conquered all the barbarians! Let 


and in perſon fought and routed"! them, and ſet vpa 
trophy at mount Vartbacium He valued himſelf migch 
upon that victory, becauſe with fo mall a number of his 
own training, he had vanquiſhied an army ef en, who 
thought themſelves the beſt horſemen in Gre: 

Here Diphridas, one of the Epbori, met him; and 


ordered him immediately to make an inroad into Bæo- 
\tia, Though he thought it would have been betkef te 


have delayed this, and to hive done it with a greater 
force, yet he obeyed the magiſtrates; and told his fol 
diers, that the day was come when” they? Were ts 
enter upon that employm nent; on the account of 
they were cugis Bug of of Aga. He then ſent! fe re 
cohorts of the Army near Corm#th to his affiſtanee and 
the Lacedeæmoniam àt home, in honour to him, 
proclamation for volunteers that would ſerve uncef ehe 
King, to come in and be liſted. Finding "that"all-the 
inhabitants readily offered "themſelves; the/triagiſtr es 
choſe fifty o che ableſt, and ſent them. (1452 


Arefilaus: having paſſed" Thermdpyle, And mine kent | 


Wu Nbocir, which was in friendſhip with: 
entered Næotiu, and encamped near Chæraieas — 
that time there happened am <lipſe of the ſun (3), and 
news was Hike wiſe brought chat Pander Rad been de- 
feated by PBaynibazus'and Coon, in 4 ſea- e 
near Cds, and that he himfelf” Was flain:- He was 
much grieve@ at this botli on atcount of his own'lofsy 
und that of the publick. Ter leſt his army, being now 
near engaging, hould be diſcouraged at the Hews;” RE 
alered the meſſengers to give our" that Piſunder had 
obtained W ; and he kimfelf ppeate _ nr 
it £7 7 0 

— 5. 0091 ed year of ts nmety 

Mel This ecli np b pla on - Owen three hundred ninety· 


its twenty - ninth of 9 in * co years before the ke) This 


— 


b en 


when the Pharſalians harraſſed Eis army; und incom- 
moded his paſſage, he drew out five hundred horſe, 


— 
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for the ſucceſs in a ſolemn ſecrifice, of which: he feng 


4 the enemy, he drew up his army, and giving the 
The Thebans drew up their army likewiſe, bt the 


volunteers ſtood him in great ſtead that day, and ſayed 


- ficulty.þrought os off alive, after having kilſed man 


no they opened their ranks and ſuffered the Thehans.to 


lick with a er on his head, and returned thanks 


ions to his friends. | 
When he came near to Coranes, and was bi view | 


left wing to the Orchomeniqns, he himſelf led the ri right, 


Fight wing,, themſelves, and aſſigning the left to the 
Argives..' . Xenophon, who was preſent at this battle, 
fighting near Ageſlaus, with whom he returned. out of 
Aa, tells us that it was the ſharpeſt nnn chat 
had happened in his time. 

The firſt charge was neither violent nor laſting; E the 
the Thebans ſoon routed. the Orchomenians, as Ageflaus Ml. 
did the Argives. But both parties being informed of 


the condition their left wings were in, turned about 
inſtantly to relieve them. , Here Ageſlaus might have 


been ſure of his victory without any riſk, if be would 
have ſuffered the Tbrbans to paſs, and ſo have charged 
them in the rear; but ſuch was his eagerneſs. and fury, 
that he would not wait for the opportunity, but.attacked 
them in front, thinking to bear them down, before him 
The fans were not behind him in courage, ſo =: 
the battle was fiercely carried on on both ſides, elpe- 
cially near Age/laus's- perſon, whoſe-new guard of 


his. life. They fought with great yalour,. and expoled 

themſe! ves. to the utmoſt R in his defi ence; — 

eould not however prevent him from 5 
wounds through Tee armour with lances and 

At laſt making a ring about him, they with great « 775 


of the enemy, and loſt: many of their .own number. 
At length finding it too hard a taſk to break the front 
of the 7 heban army, they were obliged to have recourſe 
to an artiſice which. in the beginning they ſcorned; for 


paſs through; and obſerving that they marched in a 


We nchen, they turned bent Thom, and at- 
„ ee e e 
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racked them in flank and rear. They could not how 


ever totally rout the Thebans, who marched on to Hell. 
Kline though much weakened by the my 
wounds he had received, would not retire to his tent, 
ell he had been firſt carried abou the feld, and had 
feen the dead men of his army carried off in their at- 
mour. Being told that ſeveral of the enemy had taken 
ſanctuary in the temple of Minerva the NTonian, which 
ſtood hard by, he ordered them to be diſmiſſed in ſafety. 
Before this temple ſtood a trophy erected by the Beoti- 
ans, for a victory formerly obtained by them over the 


| Athenians under the conduct of Spartan, wherein Tolmi- 


das the Athenian General was ſlain. ett. 16% 
Next morning early Aggfllaus, being willing to try 
whether the Thehays would renew the engagement, 
commanded his ſoldiers to put garlands on their heads, 
and the muſicians to play on their. flutes, whilſt he 
erected a trophy as conqueror. But when inſtead of 
fighting, the enemy aſked leave to bury their dead, he 
gare it them, and ſo confirmed to . himſelf the vic- 
tory. After this he went to Delphi, to the Pythian 
games which were then celebrating, at which feaſt he 
aſſiſted, and there ſolemnly offered to the Gods an hun- 
dred talents, which was the tenth part of the ſpoils he 
had brought æ é ̃— !!!“, nn 
When he returned to Sparta he was greatly beloved 
and admired by the citizens for his temperance and fru- 
eality in his diet and manner of living. For, contrary 
to the cuſtom of other generals, he came home the ſame 
man that he went out, not having learned to admire 
the faſhions of other countries, and to flight and * * 


o 


thoſe of his own, He paid as much reſpe& to tl 

Spartan cuſtoms as if he had never paſſed over the Eu- 
rotas; he made. no alteration in the manner of his ſup- 
ping or bathing, in his wife's apparel, in his houſhold 
furniture, in his armour, nor even in the doors of his 
houſe, which were ſo old, that they might well be 


dog robe the fue with thoſe that had b Jong age. 


Fs. j 


\ 
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bay +.yp by 1 (6). And Xenepben * 


8 aughter's chariot (called th auathrum) was 
r than hat of others. This Canathrum,, was a 
emal of wood, in the ſhape of a griffin, or ſome 


| hn on anitaal of a ſtrange uncommon figure, in which 


the young virgins were carried in the proceſſions. Xe- 
niophoy has not left us the name of this daughter of 


Aeſclaus; and Dicæarcbus is much diſpleaſed that we 
know. not the names either of the daughter of * Agehilaus, 


or of Epaminondas s mother, But in the ancient inſcrip- 
tions which may be ſeen at Sparta, it ars that Ape: 
filaus's wife was called Cleora, and that he had two 
daughters, whoſe names were Apolia and Probyta. The 
Spartans likewiſe to this day ſhow his ſpear, Which! is in 


nothing different from that of other men. 


Oblerring that many of his citizens valued. them- 
ſelves upon breeding horſes ſor the chariot-races in the 
1 lb games, he perſuaded his ſiſter Cyn;/ca to place 

in a chariot and to contend for the prize, 1 


Jaden to convince the Grecians that theſe victories were 


not obtained by ſtrength or courage, but by wealth and 
expence. 
He bad near his 3 the wiſe Xenophon,, whom be 


| bighly [eſteemed and reſpected. He perſuaded him to 


ſend for his children to Sparta, there to © brought up, 


and to be taught the moſt valuable of all ſcieng 8 bor 
to command, and how to obey. 


i Lyſander. being dead, and his faction yet great 0 
preyalent, which upon Tos, return from 4% he had 
raiſed againſt Agelilaus, the King thought it adviſable 
to ſhow publickly what fort of a citizen he had Fr 


f whilſt he lived. And finding an oration. amon 


Writings, . that was compoled by Clean the Halicarng iq 
and intended to be ſpoken by Lyjander in a publick 
mbly, to excite. the people to make innovations in 

the dee, he relolye Tes publiſh f it. n one . 
1 


60 This 456 b on of Py fo thx the cap; of taaf 
1 was the —— 5 the laus's palace had fo ſtanding 


Royal family in Sparta, eleven ſeven hundred and ei he” years, 
A at his return after 5 
20 8 2 gained 
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ſenators having the peruſal of it, and finding it 
— ga ey him not ro dig Up —— 


again, but rather to bury that :oration in the grave with 
him. This advice he hearkened to, and ſuppreſt the 


oration. As for his enemies, he uſed no open means 


to ſuppreſs them, but on the contrary made uſe of all 
his intereſt to obtain for them either the command of 


the armies, or ſome other conſiderable poſt in the go- 


yernment. This gave them an opportunity of mani- 
feſting their avarice and diſnhoneſty.; and if at any time 
they were called to account for their ill practices, he 
ſollicited for them, and. patronized them, by which he 
brought them over to his intereſt, and of avowed ene- 


mies made them his firm friends; ſo that in a ſhort 
time there was not one left to oppoſe his meaſures. For 


as to Ageſipolis the other King, he was the ſon of an 
exiled father, was very young, modeſt, inactive, and 


concerned himſelf but little With. publick affairs. _— 


filaus contrived to make him yet more tractable. - 

cording to the cuſtom of Sparta, the kings if this - 
in town always dined together. Agz/laus knowing that 
Aee/ipolis was not lefs diſpoſed to love than. himſelf, 
continually turned the diſcourſe upon ſome of the moſt 
amiable youths in the city, and at ab laſt brought him t0— 
fix his affection on a favourite of his own, and was 
both his companion and aſſiſtant in his love. For this 
love among the Spartans had nothing in it that was 
ſhameful or vicious, but was always accompanied with 


virtue and honour;:'and a noble emulation of rendering 


thoſe they loved ſtill more amiable and virtuous, vue 
have already obferved in the life of Hyrurgus. 
Having thus encreaſed and eſtabliſhed his power, he 
eaſily obtained that his half brother Teleutiar might be 
choſen Admiral; after which he marched with his land 
forces againſt Corinth (7), where he made himſelf maſter 
of the _ W wn his brother n it by ſea. 


© The - 
rained at Og. 12 me e but one of bed Des- 


(7) Plutarch in this Hh” con- -— has diſtinguiſhed them very 
foundstwo * undertaken eng! in Lis een 


Ta us. int Corinth, and WEE 


BB nm. LIE F — 4 
The Argives were then in poſſeſſion of Corinth, and weil 


and leave all their feſtival preparations behind them. 


publick games and feſtivals. Nor would he ever be ab- 


in the midſt of their bmian games, when he came 
upon them, and made them retire from their ſacrifices, 


The exiled Corinthians who were in the Spartan army 
deſired him to proceed in the ſolemnity and to preſide 
at it himſelf. This he refuſed, but gave them leave to 
celebrate it, and he in the mean time ſtayed and guarded 
them. When Age/taus retired, the Argiues returned to 
their ſports again. Some who were victors before, 
conquered a ſecond time, and others loſt the prizes 
which before they had gained. But Agęſilaus ſeverely 


reproached the Argives for cowardice, who having ſo 
great a veneration for the ANbmian games, and ſo much 


valuing themſelves upon the victories there. obtained, 


yet durſt not fight in defence of them. He himſelf 


was of opinion, that a moderate degree of regard for 


Auch things was beſt. Accordingly when he was at 


Sparta he aſſiſted with great zeal and aſſiduity at the 


ſent from any of the exerciſes of the young men and 
the girls. But for thoſe other amuſements, in which 
he ſaw moſt men ſo deeply engaged, he affected even to 
be a ſtranger to them. Callipides the tragick actor, who 
was very eminent through all Greece, one day met Ai 


ALlaus and ſaluted him; he then confidently thruſt him- 


ſelf into his train, expecting that the King would take 
ſome notice of him and pay him ſome complement; 


At laſt he aſked the King, Mbetber be knew him nt? 


Mat, replied he, art thou Callipides the ſtage- player 
Being invited once to hear a man, who admirably imi- 
tated the nightingale, he refuſed, ſaying, - That be bad 
Heard the nightingale berſelf. There was one Menecrais 
a phyſician, who having been famed for ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs in the cure of ſome deſperate diſeaſes; was called 
Jupiter: he was ſo vain as to accept the title, and hav- 
ing occaſion to write a letter to Agęſilaus, directed it 


thus; Menecrates Jupiter 4 Ageſilaus, greeting. The 


* 2 + 
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— The Aebæans were in poſ. which formerly belonged to u. 


Kon * the city of Cahdn, lia. The Acarnanians being * 
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King returned. - Me, Menecrates, NEUE Hy . | 
gud a right mind. . 
Whilſt 4g efilaus. was. in 3 Corinthian | territories, 
where he had taken the temple of Juno, he one day ſtood 


to obſerve his ſoldiers ſeizing, the flaves as they came 
out of the temple, and carrying off the plunder, When 


ſome Theban. ambaſſadors, came to him to treat of peace. 
He having ever had a great averſion fon their city, and 
thinking it then advantageous to his affairs publicly to 
light them, pretended. not to ſee them, nor to hear 


them ſpeak. .. But heaven immediately revenged this 


inſult; for before they parted from him, he received 
news that a body of his troops was defeated. by bi- 
crates. This was the greateſt loſs that the —— had 
ſuffered for a long time; for a great number of brave 
men were killed, and what added to the diſgrace was 


that heavy - armed Lacedemonians were defeated by light- 


armed mercenaries. Ageſilaus made all the haſte be 
could to their reſcue, — came too late. He therefore 
returned to Juno's temple, and ſent for the Tbeban am- 
baſſadors to give them audience. They now reſolved 
to return the affront he had offered 9—— and without 
making any mention of the peace, only deſired leave 
to go into Corinth. Ageſilaus being enraged at this, an- 
ſwered, That if they were defirous to go and ſee how proud 


their friends were of their ſucceſs, they ſhould do.it to-mor- 


ro with ſafety. Next morning taking the ambaſſadors 
with him, he ravaged the Corinthian territories, up to the 
very gates of the city; where having let the ambaſſadors 
ſee that the Corinthians durſt not come out to defend 
themſelves, he diſmiſſed: them; then taking with him 
all thoſe who had eſcaped after the defeat, he marched 


homewards, always, removing his camp before day, and 


pitching his tents after night came on, that he might 

prevent the Arcadiaus, who hated the Spartans, from 

taking any opportunity of inſulting over their loſs: | 
After this, (8) at the requeſt of the Achbeans, he 


marched with them into Acarnanias. from whence he 


21 brought 
ed by the Aibenianr and Bauman, . of it, * drive out the 
attempted: to make themſelves garriſon. placed in it hy the Aub. 


| he Sten a ente ryan and overcan 
 Acarnamans in battle. The Acheans would: Pure 
ſuaded him to keep his Mnter- quarters there, ae 
the earnamau from fowing their corn; but he was bf 
the” contrary opinion, alledging, that they would be 
more afraid of a war the next ſummer, if their Helds 
were Town, than they would be if they lay fallow. ” The 
event juſtified his opinion; for the next year, when the 
Acbæun began their expedition again, the nee 
immediately made peace with them. 
When Obs and Pharnabazus with the Peu wy 
were become maſters of the ſea, and had not only in- 
feſted the eoaſt of Laconia, but alfo rebuilt the walls öf 
Athens at the coſt of Pharnabazus, the Lacedæmoniam 
thought fit to treat of peace with the King of Pepſa. 
To tharetid they ſent Antalcidas to Teribazus, (g) baſe] 
berraying the Ahatick Greeks," on whoſe Behalf, 2 ſpoils 
Had 2 war. But no part "of this diſhonour fell upon 
 Aeefilans," the whole being tranſacted by Antalcidas, who 
was 2 bitter enemy of Ageſlaus, and was therefore de- 
firdus to conclude a peace, becauſe he knew that war 
enereaſed Aeſlaus's reputation and authority. Bur 
notwithſtanding this when a certain perſ6n ſaid, That 
nde Lacedæmonians wer? turning Medes, Ageſtlaus te- 
plied, Vo, the Medes are turning Lacedzmonians, And 
when the Grecians were backward to the agreement, he 
threatened them with war, unlefs they conſented to the 
King of Perfia's terms. Agefilaus had a particular end 
in this, which was to weaken the Thebays ;. fot it was 
one of the articles of peace, that the coufitfy of Bab 
Hould be ſet at liberty, which was then” under the de ö 
| minion of Thebes (). 

This hatred of his to Thebes appeared further wer 
wards, when Phzbidas in time of peace very diſhonout- 
. ſeized upon the caſtle of Cadmea. This "oy Wok 

4 IE 


ans, who finding. "WF in bon in his fourth book has Tien 
danger, ſenr and demahded ſuc: us a full account of 1 
Tours from the Lacedæ moni ans, tion. | 
 Whodiſpatehed Age/i/aus with ſome (9) Autalcidas told 7. thank 
troops to their — _ Nene» his/firſ tienes that the Zacede- 


anonians 


2% R * 


* 


ſuſpicion of it againſt 4 


far the advantage ef the 


ores” Mid ., + Tio * TY 


itt ſo, he would reply, How is he greater than I, unleſs he 


he refuſed- ity. ſaying, That the- 
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incenſed all the Grecians, and Was e even by 
the Lacedemonians themſelves z, thoſe | eſpecially. who 
were enemies to Ageſlaus, highly, reſented, it, and. a 
Phebidas by whale anthority it was done, turning the 
laut, who reſolutely an- 
— on tlie behalf of. Plalidas, That ts profitable- 
neſs of an action tua 41100 10 be yonſidered „ that what m. 
ont b ought 40 be done 
whether ters were any. "i given ar it or nat. This 
was the more remarkable in him, becauſe in his con- 
verſation he always recommended juſtice: as the chief of 
the virtues, ſaying, 7 bat valeur without juſtice was uſe- 
leſs ; and if all men were. juſt, there would. be ud. need of 
valour. When any ſaid to him, 7. be great King will bavi 


be juſter? Thus he repreſented juſtice. as, that royal 


meaſure by which true greatneſs is to be eſtimated. 


The rpm > concluded, the King of Poxfa-wrote 
to Ageſilaus, deſiring a private friendſhip with bim: hut 


ublick: friend(bip- 
enough ; whilſt, that laſted, there. was no need of Private. 
But he did not always act agreeably to theſe ſentiments, 
being frequently hurriec ed away by ambition or reſent- 
ment. Particularly, in this caſe of the Thabans, he not 
only ſaved Phebides, but perſuaded the Lacedemonians 
to take the fault upon themſelves, to keep poſieſſion- of 
Cadmea, and to make Archias and — wo by whom 
the caſtle had been betrayed, chief governors in-Thebes, 
This gave ſtrong ſuſpicion, that — Phabidas did was . 
by Ageſilaus s order, which was afterwards made evi 
dent by the conſequences. For when the Athenians had 
expelled the garriſon, and had ſet the Thehans at liberty, 


he accuſed them of the murder of Archias and Zeontidas, 


(whom he called Polemarchs, though in reality they were 


N «nd decleved; war rn them o on 9250 accounts 


amian were not ſollicitous 1 to idands remained 3 
maintain the liberty of the Greek AXewoph. lib; iv. 

cities in ¶a, in oppoſition to the . (1) Wachen has inſerted in | 
King of Per/ia, but would d be con- PAY book the 25 fs M8 


tented if the other cities and the peace ot 


TRIS „„ i # 


Vas forty years fince he had firſt born arms, and the 


ge W LIFE „ 
Chonbrotas che other age of rs po. I: _ 
deceaſed, was ſent at the head of an army into Bavtiay 
Aveffiaus excuſing himſelf on account of his age, for it 


Jaws conſequently exempted him from any further ſer= 
vice. But there was another reaſon, which made him 
deeline the command. He thought it would be a ſhame 
for him, who had not long before made war upon the 
Plain in favour of exiles, to march now ngainft the 


| 7 hebans in behalf of tyrants, 


One Sphodrias of Lacedemon, who was 5 the faction 


oppofite to Ageſilaus, was at that time governor of Thef- 
piæ, à man not void of courage or ambition, but full of 


Vain hopes, and of little judgment. This action of 


Pbæbidus fired him to attempt ſome great enterprize, 
which might render him as famous as he perceived the 
taking of Cagmes had made Phebidas, He thought the 
taking of the Piræus, and cutting off the Athenians from 
the ſea, a matter of far more glory. It is ſaid, (2) that 
Pelopidas and Melon the governors of Beetia put him 
upon it. They ' privately ſent ſome men to him, 
Who pretended to be in the Spartan intereſt. Theſe 


men highly commended Sphodrias, and extolled him as 
the only man in the world fit for ſo great an enterprize. 


Being thus encouraged and elated by their praiſes, he 
engaged in an undertaking as diſhonourable and treach- 
erous as that at Cadmea, but conducted with leſs valour 
end attended with leſs ſucceſs. For the day broke 
whilſt he was yet in the plains of Thria/ium; whereas he 
deſigned that the whole exploit ſhould have been done 
in the night. As foon as the ſoldiers perceived the rays 


of light reflected from the temples of Zleyffs upon the 


firſt Tiling of the ſun, it is ſaid, that their hearts failed 
them; nay, he himſelf; when he ſaw that he could not 
have the benefit of che night, had not courage enough 
wo daft on Fan als ny ; bar, having mon a * 


4 " The Thebams fearin the dnia to commit this act of hoſt 
Lacetemonians would be too Long lity againſt the Athenians on por 
for them. if they had not ſome poſe to draw them into the quar- 


other afüſtanco, perfuaded Sphy. rel, This is what we find in _ 


7j ³¹ ¹ ]. bj rs 


* * 


count; but yet he TER not publickly gi 


he looked upon Clronymus as a youth of ex 


anſwer give his ſon. an N to expect that he wo 


| for ſome W though fag uſed. to 155 h yo erer al tit 


fifth book of Feb 
author makes no don either © whole affair in the life of Pelo- 
| of Prhopidar, ot Melon, Plutarch pidat. i 
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ume in pillaging the country, he returned with * 
to Theſpize. An embaſſy was upon this ſeat from Athens 
to Sparta, to complain of this breach of the peace; hut 
the ambaſſadors found their journey needleſs, . 
being then under a capital proſecution from the 


ſtrates of Sparta. Sphodrias durſt not abide the iſſue of : 


the trial, ough — of the reſentment of the citizens, 
who were aſhamed of the tranſaction, and were deſirous 
to appear to have been. wronged. themſelves, that the 
Athena, might not ſuſpect them of having been e 
ſory to the injury which had been offered to them. 


This Spbodrias had a ſon, named Cleonymus,: who, — 


young and handſome, and who was beloved hy, Archi- 
N SY the ſon of Ageſlaus. 
that Archidamus f. 


It may eaſily be imagined 
mpathized with his friend in the 
great trouble and anxiety he felt on his father's. 

ve Sphodrias 
any afliſtance, as he was one of the profeſſed enemies 
of Kea, At laſt Cleonymus went to him, and im- 
portuned him with tears to prevail with the tl he King o 
deal favourably with his father; far he of all che pro 
ſecutors was the moſt formidable... Archz had. not 
the courage to ſpeak to his father for three or four days 
together, but followed him up and. down in a. pro- 
— ſilence. At laſt when _ time approached for 
pronouncing the ſentence, he adventured to tell him, 
that Cleonymus had entreated him to intercede for Spho- 
drias. Ageftlaus, though he knew. of Eons: between 
the two young men, yet 44 not prohibit it, becauſe 


5 


merit, and of great hopes... He did not however 
be favourable 1 Sob 12 hit "That 15 
would confider co. 31 0 4 bonourab/ do in "the aff 

and ſo diſmiſſed. Hin e tak = od 4 
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in a day. This nde the friends of Sphodrias thibk ws 
caſe defpedaves till Etymorles one of Apofilan?'s. friends 
diſcovered to them the Nig ft ind, and told them, 
bat be abborred the fas, auf vile thou 5 ¹8 Phodrias a 
brave man, fuch as the-commonwealth mat lbs at that 
time.” ' Ageflans uſed every where to talk thus *concern- 
ing the cauſe, being willing to gratify his fon 3 'upoh 
which, Cleonymrs quickly Underſtood that \Archidamils 
had been Jult to him, in ufing all his intereſt with, bis 
father; and Sphogriaf's © friends took courage and ex 
erte themſelves in his defence. Aeſluus was wach 
very fond of his children; and it £5 reported, that when 
they were little, he would make a bebe of 'a 
reed and ride with" them. Being one day furprized 
at this fport by-a fried, he deffred him 10 to: fay noi 


ted; they > immediate] — arms; and Afefilans fell 
= grear'diſgra de with — e, ople, for Having, "in order 
geatify the © foolifh inclinations of 4 boy ; pervert 
Jute: ati made the city acceffory to 195 *ſearidatous 
outrage which had been Grin ntl againft the Greeks, 
Finding Cliombrotus little inclined to the Tbelan war, ſt 
became neceffary for kim to quit tie privilege of his 
155 he had before c aimed: anck to lead the 
; Which he dick with Vafiety of ſucceſs, 


e teceived'awound in battle, 
— Autalridas who. told him that the 
8 good requital;” for Yeaching chem 
i ies 277 > they J ed nor underſtood before. © And 
| wert nor grown far better ſoldiets than 
ety Had been, às they were now inured to wat b) 
the "Frequent irfons of the Tacedemonians a 5 
wem. "For this reafon thei Ir ancient, le gillator Ly, 


to ale Dar often againſt the ſame enemies, left they 
thould inſtruct them in the military art(3). 
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Agefilaus; becauſe. this: "War" was commenced nat- upon 


any publick: offence committed by che Tbahaut, but 
merely out of his private. hatred fo them and beg 
complained: of: it as highly unreaſonable, that they be- 
ing the majority of the army, mould from year ta year 
be thus expoſed to danger r marching from 
place to 8 at the with of a few. Ageſtlaus, it is ſaid, 
deviſed t expedient, to ſhow: that's Allies were not 
the greater number. He gavt orders that all the allies, 
of whatever country, ſhould fit down. promiſeupuſty on 
one ſide, and all the Lacedemonians on the other: Which 
being done, he commanded an herald to proclaim that 
all the potters ſhould ftand up; then all the — — 
ſmiths; then all the maſons; next tho\carpondces' 3 and 
ſo he went through all the different trades. © Thus almoſt 
all the allies roſe up, and not one of the Laredemonians, 
they being by law forbidden to learn anꝝ mechanica 
trade. Then Ageſilaus ſaid, laughing, — 0k ar 
that our number of ſoldiers: is much greater\ thaw yours, © 
When be brought back his army from Baetis | 
Megara, as he was going up to the towen-hall in the 
caſtle, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a convulſiam ani 
acute pain in his ſound leg; after which a tumour 
aroſe, the veſſels ſeemed diſtended with blond; and 
there appeared all the ſigus of a violent ihffimmation 
He was attended by a Hracuſan phyſieian, ho let him 
blood below the — this ly eaſed his pain ; but 
it was with great difficulty that the bleeding was flops 
ped, and not till it had brought upon him a fainting 
fit and reduced him ſo low chat his life was in grear 
danger. He was carried home to Spartan 2 vexy weak 
condition, and did not recover ſtrength enougtr th ap- 
pear in the field a long time aſter. 

In the mean time, the Spartans received man loſſes 
both by ſea and land; but the greateſt was that at 
— which was the firſt time thar't they were ouer- 
thrown by the 7. bebans i in a pitched: battle. The occn- 
ſion of it was this. Wage 

The Gracians. ae at diſpoſed to a nere ed 
ſent mages do erte to negotiate it. | _— 
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alone maintained his dignity, and f 


Bceotia? | And Epaminondas returned the ſame queſtion 


96 2 1 PE 77 | 
theſe was: — the Theban, Waniowe at that tine 
for his wiſdom and learning but he had not yet given 
proof of his martial virtues. He ſeeing all js. ol 
ſanding in awe of Aegfilaus, and 1 court to him, 
ke wit h frerdom 
in behalf not of Ibebes anly, but of all. Greece, remon - 


ſtrating, chat war was advantageous only to the Spar- 
tant, and that it was deſtructiyt to the reſt of the Gre. 


ciant. Ne adviſed therefore that peace might be made 


ure an, _ terms, —.— it could not 3 laſting 
ncing all to a parity. Ageſilaus perceivin 
all the other Greeks''to hear ken attentively to this diſ- 
courſe, and to be pleaſed with it, aſked him whether ba 
did not "think it juſt and reaſonable that the Bœotians fpould 
ze permitted to live in a fate o freedom and independence ? 
Epaminondas with great boldneſs and vivacity returned 
the queſtion, and aſked: Agefilaus if he did not think it 
juſt and reaſonable, that Laconia ſhould be reſtaort ta the 
Same Aate of freedom and mate ?. -Ageflans being 
at this reply, ſtarted up, and preſſed Mal bs to 
declare petemptorily, if he would agree to an immunity for 


again, and aſked, if an immunity would be 1 
to Laconia (40? Agoſilaus was fo provoked at this tbat 
he gladly laid hold of this pretext to exclude the Tbrban: 
—— gue, and to declare war againſt them. With 
the reſt of the Greeks he made a treaty, and diſmiſſed 
them, ſaying, - That | what could be praceably; adjuſted; 
foould ; what was otherwiſe incurable muſt be determined by 
war, it being a thing 1 Joo 110 Maul N _ 
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-44) For the Thebans were for. vg Sd ofchembiress that the 


having, all the other cities in efles had declare that ſome 
Greece reſtored to their liberty, but Renal victory 557 ap ach ing in 
would at the ſame time keep Zz- | favour of the Baotians ;/ and bac 


_ etia1naflate of ſubjetiontothem;; all the armour hung up in the 


on the other hand the Lacedæmo- temple of Hercules di ſappearcd, 29 
aians were for reſtoring the liberty if Hercules himſelf was gone to be 
of Peoria, but would fiill remain preſent at the battle. Xemophon 
maſters of Latosia. adds that moſt people were pet- 
(5) It was ſaid that he Mc ſuaded that this was an invention. 
belovging to the temples in Bav- of the leaders, (6) The 


IT 


who was at that Sins 11 Plbci, 59 car ag + re 
Tee e the fame time 7 to 


| the 8 
u omeng TS 
have mentioned in the 15 8 e po . 
(6) Prothous oo F- 4 - be 22 2 ſed this > Geiſt, © | 
Alete could not be prevailed upon te ſo 
ye! War was "decreed: ie Roß 1 
juncture of affairs very. Ates eoug 1 0 2 | 
the reſt of Greece being wholly 15 1 in league Wr 
Sparta, and the TBhebdug only exe ted... But that this 
war was undertaken more from pa on than judgment, 
appears frem the Thortneſs of the time. For the treaty 
was finiſned on the foutteenth of. Seirapborion Lune], 
and the Lacedæmonians feceived their great overthrow, at 
Leatird"the fifth of Hecatombeon [Fuly}, within twenty 
days aftet: There fell at that time a thouſand Spartans, 
and Cleothbrotus their King, together with, many, others 
of the braveſt men "th city; articularly Cleary 
the ſon. of 'Sphodr3as, thax beautiful youth, was, thrice 
ſtrack down at the feet: of the King, and as often foles 
but was Hain at laſt. A be 
This unexpected blow, which en i hea y upon che 
Lacedeæmoniaus, brought greater ory, to T* fn than, 
ever Was acquired by any other Ba the Grecian ſt ates in 
their wars againſt each other. * - behaviour of the, 
Spartan though rongquered "how ever, as, much; 
applauded and admired as chit” be the. victotious T; hee, 
tans. And indeed, if 5s Xenophon Hays, good men even 
in hy gueſt converſations, and. in 1 Mine, let fall 
; tr! Si 2 . 
(6) The booster Prothour gave thoſe. a opp fed. the 1 0 
was very juſt, and reaſdnable j he the cities; by which means they 
adviſed — the army ſbeuld he would find the Gods favour their 
diſbanded according 10 their, ene enterprises, and the cities would 
gement; that all the cities join them with. alacrity. | Bur this: 
Pould be ordered to carry their advice was laughed at; for, adds 
contributions, every one accord- Aeucpbon, it looked as * the” Gods 
ing to its abilities, into the tem- avere alreadyiurging on the Dace- 
ple of Apollo; and that the war demonians to their dfiruQion.. 5 


bould be directed only agaioſ | . = 
Vor. IV, . _— (7) But 
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naked in the theatre, when 1 thr News | of the ove 


jected. 
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many remarkable. ſayings that, are worth; preſerving, 


How much more worthy to be.r georded, is An,cxemrs 
5 Platy eonſtancy of mind, appeary I in the cpu. 
— ep behaviour of brave men, when. Spy: ae 


y advetſe fortune? 0 15 happened t. 7 
gn ek celebrating a feſtival, and, the! e 
full "of ſtrangers who came fram other co 
the exercifes of the; ouths._ an Virgins . 14 3 
Was brought. The Ephori, „thoy they were, ff Un 
ciently aware that this blow. 139. quite ruiged cher: 
Spartan grandeur and its authorit over the reſt of 
Grete, yet gave orders that, the fgerts ſhould,not,/ 
break off, nor any of the ceremonies of the feſtival, ba. 
omitted; but privately ſending the names of the, 


to each family out of which they i loſty;: they.” 

continued the publick ſolemnity. The next m | 
ing, when wy; had. full intelligence concerning it, 

and every body knew who were lain, and bg ure. 
vived, the fathers and 1 0 of the ſlain came out 
rejoicing into the uten 8. ſaluged-! each: 
other with a kind o e ön che contraàry, the 
relations of the ſurvivors, hi SE themſelves at home 
among the women; if neceſſity drove any of them 


abroad, they went very dejecgeqly, with downcaſt 


looks ind: ſorrowful countenances. The women 


even outdid the men; ſuch whoſe ſons were lain, 
went immediately to the temples to return thanks 0 
the Gods, and viſited each other with great cheacfal- 
neſs and mutual corigratulatians z but they who ex. 
pected their children home, were Glens: and 455 
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"The comthoh Pebpie brig theinſtives Iclirred 


by their allies, and being terrified with the neus of 
 Epaininondas's deſign of invadin g-Peloponneſus,called - 4 


to mind that Oracle which related to 4 geſilauss lame- 
neſs, and were deeply diſcouraged, ang afraid of the 


anger of the Gods, thinking that. the misfortunes of 


the a were Sea by their 1 5 e 
el „ W PIN Fa 


A 


* 
« 
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lame King throne, and excl F 
ebe e bp 85 it agined; 
the Gods had 5 aboy Ap avoid. 
Yet ſuch. w, as. 97 ga RK a virtue, Authority. 
and reputatu 5 them: 
ſelves upon him He 5g | bag Nm Nh 
was fit OM 155 1850 nat only Em 
ployed | * Genera $4 5 "but refer red. 
every dil jy. 96 the ain 41150 ;&qverament. to his deci- 
ſion. Offi 80 99 750 dil ally mag then before: themy!: 
concerni! Fhole,. . 0, þag. fled, fled, out of the - battles: 
nd; powertuli; it AS, feared: 
that, tk 5. 0 0 4 one Kommotion in cheaten: 
Ea 210 Ws E N | 
' Thedawin hat 


or, (hey wont Only! to be 

to intermarry; w h 1 — 3 W haever Wer n of them.» 
in theitr 8 vamight heat. t gn 85 he liſted, Hor Was 

linen Eph, $0. re they were obliged to 
appeat publick 8. # Jean, 98657 habit, patabed 
d. to wear their beards half: 
mc aved:., Jo execute ſo rigid: a! 
law 28 this, Yt e were ſo mand and 
had ben reſt, and authority, and that at a 


time .w he; commonyealth „wanted ſoldiers; ſal; 
much e it did, was of dangerous conſequence. 
Thereforę they choſe Agrfilaus legiſlator, with full 
power of abrogating old laws, or making new pnes 
as he p 505 But h 1 he: we e eee 5 


TEE 7 be, Ingo 3 f 
dhe 


* 


8 


to an | engagement, and contented himſelf with ravage 
Ro ä 


100 The L. 1 E ik, 

ing the ier . * taking a Fenall + town belongs 

ing to the Mantincans; thefeby revivi . the Hearts 
5 


84 


of the people; and letting them fee thi they were 
net pony oe unſuceefsfal,” 92 5 

Soon aſter this, E eee the Thehan alis 
invaded Laconia With an army of forty thoufand ole 35 
 diers; beſide light- armed men and "ORs ers chat fol. 
lowed the camp only for Plunder," ſo chat 'm all "they ey 
were ſeventy dbgufind. It was 'now Tix "hundred 4 
years fince the Dor#ans had Coffee Lic and in 
all that time an enemy had not been ſeen Fay their 
territories,” no min” daring to invade” them. But 
now they made their incufſions witlidũt ieliftance | as, 
far as the Eurvras, and the very ſuburbs of Saria; for 
Apeflaus;' as Tbeopompur 'writes, would not permit the 
Spartan to oppoſe ſo impetuous a torrent. He ko 
tented himfelf' with fortifying the chief parts of the 
city; and placing guards in the moſt impòrtaht 701. 5 
enduring int the mean tim? the threats and . | 
of the Thebans,' who called" upon hi by ame to 
come and defend his country, which ſuffe bed theſe © 
miſeries upon his account,'as he was the = thor E 
the war. Beſide this he Was 15 atly di iſturbed at 
home by tumults in the city, "by the butts and 
cabals of the old men, who” were highly" enraged at 
| their preſent condition, and by the wild hehaviour of 3 
the women, who were terrified even to” madneſs. by 
the clamours and the fires of the enemy in the field. 
And what further diſtreſſed him was tlie fenſe of his 
loſt glory y for he who came to the crœwͤn of Saris 
when it was in its moſt flouriſhing” condition and 
higheſt-grandeur, now lived to ſee its pride humbled, 
and all its magnificent boaſts <onfured, "even that | 

which he himſelf had been accuſtomed to utter, 7 

the women of Sparta bad never ſeen the *fmoke of the” 
| fre. Tt is ſaid, that when Antakidas way once 
diſputing with an Athenian about the valbur of the 
| two nations, the Atbenian ſaid, That 'they' bad often” 
N the Spartans 1 le rrver Cephiiſus : ad: 

pres — 


l 


— 
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Antalcidas, but wwe never drove. you from the Eurotas. 


One of the common people of Sparta being in com- 
pany with an Argive, who was boaſting how. many 
Spartans lay buried in the fields of Ages, replied, But 
you have none buried in the country of Laconia... Some 
ſay that Autalcidas, who was one of the Epo, was ſo 


terrified on this occaſion that he ſent away his chil- 


dren privately to the iſland of Cythera. _ 
| When the enemy attempted to paſs the river in 
order to attack the town, Agſilaus betook himſelf ta. 
the higheſt part of it which was in the middle, and 
there he drew up his army. It happened at that 
time that the Eurotas was ſwelled to a great height, 
by reaſon of the ſnow that had fallen, which made. 
the paſſage very difficult to the Thebans, not only from 
the violence of the ſtream, but much more from the 
coldneſs of the water. Epaminondas was the firſt per- 
ſon that paſſed-at the head of his infantry, and every 
where appeared the foremoſt man in the army; ſonie 
of the Spartans. having ſhowed him to Ageſilaus, he 
looked ſtedfaſtly at him for a long time, ſilently fol- 
lowing all his motions with his eyes, and at laſt ut- 


$ 


In the mean time a conſpiracy broke | out. in Sparta, | 


, 75 


Grreftions were ; wat 7 bou all ; 0 in 4 body to th 
ftation, but that , ooh my ) 4 nt Yourſ hoes the f 
2 712 in 
them $ifetent Me ) Sd 2A 1 he 1 
Fur y- heard this ee. inen me e 15 
ected and readily weht off to ins places which he 
wed Mem '"Whereu upon Agefilaiu imm Suite or- 
bibs ſome of the troops to poſſeſs themfelbes 9 that 
ſt, and having cat Jabel t fifteen öf the 19 75 
tors to "be ap} relle ded, : "he com! landed that th e 
"ho | n 7 \ | ni cht föllb wing, 1 
bu gfter this a much fibre d rigerous 6000 racy 1 y Was 
diſcovered of 4 feat bumdef of par tan citizen, 
who met privately at à certain lace, here they con- | 
fulted how to introduce: elan e in the 1 zovernmet 
It was equal!) dan debe during the Preſent | conf 
ſion; to proſecute t en publickly, and to conni Fat | 
them. en, therefore, by conſeit of the 555 5 
put them to death rivately Wi ithour e z thing 3 
never before known. in a fie 9320 
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. of the 2. 2 from e GEE; Ap Pig the. winter 
forced them; and that the Arcadian foldiers 85 | 
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ing, made it nepeſfary for the reſt to retire. 

fay, that they ftayed” there three months, till they nat 
laid wafte the whole country. 2 beopom 40 ſays, t that 
when the governors of Bæbtia had given orders to de- 
| camp, Pbrixus the Spartan came and offered the The e - 
bans ten talents from Age/ilaus to purcha e their fe- 
treat; ſo that, according to him, When they were 
retiring. of their own "accord, they received rs 
: from 


A'GESILAUS. thy 
rom their enemies to Uefray the erpences of th 
march. How he alone ſhould "come to the 1 
ledge of this particular, T know not. 35 all authors 
agree, that Sparta was ſaved from ruin b y Aal aus, 
ho in thisextretity of affuirs quitted his fr darling 
paſſions, artibition and bſtinacy, and ſtudied only 
the ſecurity aid a dn of the city. He 09070 
not, however, after this great overthrow, reſtore jr 
to its ancient greatneſs. or as in healthy bodies 
: long uſed to u ſtłict and regular diet, the leaſt devia- 
tion from the p dest e is generally fatal; ſo 
one error deſtfoyed the ſtrength and pine of 
this city. And his may be eaſily accounted for. 
The conſtitution of Sparta was excellently framed for 


promoting peace, Virtue and concord; but when the 
people began to aim at conqueſt, and to extend their 


dominions by force of arms contrary to the intention 


of Lycurgis, Who thöught that ſuch acquiſitions were 
of is importance to the happinels of a ſtate, the con- 
ſequetice was Uiſgrace pork 10 05 © Rr WORE 
Ablant be now gave over all mili- 
tary Cyber but AS n Feli damus, having 
received foe: ſuttours Har Din Aus of KY 0 
feated the Arrudia in an engagement known E 
name of the tearleſ} Battle, 15 there was a Era 
Naughter of the 'enethy Jithivur the loſs of one 9 
an. This * did oo too much diſcoyer the 
preſent weakneſs of & purta; for formerly victory Was 
eſtee med ſo uſudl a ing with them, that fo their 
greateſt ſucceſſes they 5 facrificed'a cock to the 
Gods; the ſolcfiers ne vet Ponte: Fo were the citi- 
Zens extravag 7 oyful at the news. Nay, when 
che great vickor N obtained at Mantinea, which is 
defelded by 255 i#s, the meffenger that brought 
the news hack nd other reward, than, a, piece of meat 
which-was fent te him from the puübtek table. ut 
at the news of his AHrtadian g. they wete bt 
able to contain klemſeldes; the King went out in 


proceſſion. rk tears of joy in 4 2 eyes, and at- 
G 4 tended - 


» 
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' tended by the mag 
ſon, The old men and the women marched out in 
crouds as far as the river Euratas, lifting up their 
Hands, and thanking the ee eee er 
day waſhed off the ſtain that ſo lately ſtuck upon her, 
and had juſt then recovered her ancient ip 

For we are told that till then the married men durſt 
not look their wives in the face, through ſhame fer 


Tbebans to the Lacedæmonians, and Epaminondas under- 


magiſtrates, to meet and embrace hls 


5 * 
R #-+- A+ * 


When Epaminondas was rebuilding Maſſene, and re- 
calling the ancient inhabitants to repeople it, the 


- Spartans durſt not appear in the field to obſtruct it; 


though they were much concerned at it, and were 
full of reſentment againſt Ageſlaus for ſuffering ſo 
large a territory, equal to their own in compaſs, for 
fertility the richeſt of all Greece, and which they. had 
enjoyed ſo long, to be taken from them in his reign. 
For this reaſon he refuſed to accept of peace when 
offered him by the Tbebans. He could not be brought 
to make a formal ceſſion of that which they had al- 

ready in poſſeſſion. But this obſtinacy had like to 

have coſt him dear; for he not only failed of reco · 

vering that territory, but in the progreſs of the war 
was over- reached by a ſtratagem, which brought 
Sparta itſelf into the moſt imminent danger. For 
when the Mantincans had again revolted from the 


ſtood that Azefilaus was marching to their aſſiſtance 
with a powerful army, he privately. in the night quit- 
ted his quarters at Tegea, and unknown to the Man- 

tineans, paſſing by Agęſilaus marched. towards Sparta, 

which he almoſt ſurprized empty and defenceleſs, 
Azt/ilaus being informed of this by Euthynus the Th 
pian, according to Calliſtbenes, or by fome Cretan ach, 
cording to Xenophon, immediately diſpatched a meſ- 

ſenger on horſeback to Sparta ta advertiſe the citt», 
zens of it, and he himſelf arrived ſoon after. In a. 
little time the Thebans appeared, and having paſſed. 
the Eurotas, aſſaulted the town. Agila Fer 


AGRSILAUS. tidy 
them with great courage, and exerted himſelf 'much 
beyond what was to be expected from his years. 
For he did not noi fight with that caution which he 
formerly made uſe on rather e are eee 
boldneſs, whieh (though not his uſual method) ſuc- 

ceeded ſo well, that he reſcued the city out of the 
hands of Epaminondat, erected a trophy for his vic- 
tory, and ſhowed even to the women and children 
how nobly the Zacedempnians: paid the debt which 
they owed to their country for their education. A>- 
chidamus ſignally diſtinguaſhed himſelf that day both 
by his courage and his agility, flying from place to 

place, preſenting himſelf in all the moſt dangerous 
paſſes, and with a few companions continually repulſing 
the enemy where they preſſed hardeſt into the town. 
But the greateſt example of valour was given by 7adas, 
the ſon of Pbæbidus, to the admiration of the enemy as 
well as of his friends. He was tall and beautiful, 

and juſt in that bloom of youth which is the boun- 

dary betwixt childhood and manhood. He had 
neither arms nor clothes to cover him, having juſt 
before anointed his body with oil. When the alarm 
was given he ran out immediately with a ſpear in one 
hand and a ſword in the other, and ruſhed into 
the thickeſt of his enemies, bearing down all be- 
fore him. He received no wound, whether he were 
the particular care of ſome God, who rewarded his 

valour with an extraordinary protection, or whether 
he appeared to the enemy to be ſomething more than 
man. The gallantry of the action was ſo eſteemed 
among the Spartaus, that the Epbori gave him a gar- 
land; but afterwards they fined him a thouſand 
drachmas for going out to battle unarmeaete. 

A few days after this there was another battle 
fought near Mantinaa, wherein Epaminondas having 


routed the van of the Lacedemonians, being eager in 
the purſuit of them, Anticrates the Laconian wound- 
ed him with a ſpear,” according to Dioſcorides, though 


others ſay it was with a ſword, which is the moſt. 
TW RR probable, 
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[ probable, for the Spartans ,to.ithis day call! che pot 
rity of Amicruret, Mucirimmes, or feordinen,'\beemd(. 
He flew Epamrinondas' with a ſword. They ſo :dreadid 
. Epaminondas when tiving, that ofuticrates was beloved 
and admired by all; nay, they decreed handuts and 
- xewards to him, and tu his poſterity an inimuny 
From all taxes. This e Calliruto one f 
* deſcendants now eajpys. 3272 et bus amy | 
Epaminondas bang ſlain, ene e general peace | 
again concluded, 2 which A4ν⅛ /excludet>the | 
Maſſemians as men that had no city, and thereby: 
would not let them ſwear to the league ; to which 
-when the reſt of the Greets admitted them, che Lag. 
1 and continued the war alone in 
hopes of recov Mena. For this reaſon 
dans hero penis man ——— 
tion, and infatiably fond of war, who took cp 
and to protract the: war . a 


time when he hal not money ——— ro datry k 
on, but was forced to 8 
oppreſs them with heavy taxes; whereas it was high 
time to caſe them of their burdens, and put an end i 
their calamities, inſtead of labouring A N ry method 
to recover the country of-Meſfſonia, after he had loſt 
Jo great an empire both by ſea and land, as cha S- 
lan were poſſeſſed of, when he came to the cron. 
But he was ſtill more cenſured for putting himſelf 
into the ſervice: of Nachos the Egyptian () # Itiiwas 
thought unworthy of him,” Who was then looked pon 
as the greateſt man in all Greece; who:: had fil led all 
countries with his renown, to let out his perſon und 
reputation to hire to a barbarian, an Egyptian rebel 
and bo 82 1 Pay, as TER N | 
b 1 4 = v/ 27 mer- 

TY an on is not in + iling ur 208 eat 
vey to e 24 of o, 918 fa 9 
conſidered as Aznophon, a con- King * to 
temporary author, has related: fag! him yet taaceept of 


it. He tells us that Ageflaus the c Faß 250 
wy * that Tachas King h ke Peel k he Aal 2 
x — 


after! Y Vas worn out 
wk 10 n 5 ha e 91 
able cauſe, fd 
have, be EL 2 

worthy of 
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much more f. 
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mec pndier I when he ag a 


time and een erste He 


. 
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he though 2 1 em lament diſhonouxable: 
che ignol el thi deem was for a man to fic 
idle ar home, ,till death | 
therefore that he received fro 12 
hiring ſame mercenary troops ; and hay Gila bis 
ſhips, and taken thirty Spartens with 1 for his 
council, 15 rmerly he had. ae in his lict ext 
pedition, t fai for 


As ſoon as he argiye IM |. the great officers of the 


kingdom cape to pay, their, e 40 him. 


His great raiſed the expectation of. the 
| ml cor. wi He as | to ſec him; but when 
they found, d of. th 3 majeſty; an r 
which th EY. Jebel for, à little old man ofa con: 
temptible appearance lying d don upon che groß, in 


a mean, garb, they could not refrain from 
and raillery, 27 gut, that this was its thefabh 45 
the mountain We brought | orth a mouſe; Ther were 
rprized at his abſurdity. and ruſtici 11 

ts uſually offered to, ſtrangets of dil 


when the pr 


tinction Nd a to him; for he took only the ” 


meal, the calves, and the geeſe, but rejected the 
dae ee 1 confecaiona. _ Wan : and 


when 


ns by tho 


1 71 | {3s "WP 
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grateful return/to Tachos for his Livj of Herſ in times . as 


many ſervices to the Larademog well as his 10 7 ill offige, CERES 


rians, that he ſhould be-a ls. to i eſſene 
reſtore the Creek cities in Af. 953 "chills ch a ge rae he call⸗ 
their liberty, and revenge * "00 bine their ally. (8) Phis 


Ks -* . ff F £ Wb 


when they: urged him to'acce ept them, he fald, 75% 
mig bi carry them io the Helots. eee 8 thi 
be was highly pleaſed wich che Zeyptian Papyrits, We. 
cauſe on account — its — and { am it was 
v r to make garlands; and when : ef 
ol, de delded the in to let h 7 carry ſor 
in home with dier, (7513398 2: 22 ee , 
When he joined with Tathos, he pee 
tation of being General fruſtrated; rbor reſerved 
that place for himſelf,” making efilausorily Captain 
of the mercenaries, and Chabriat eee Admi. 
ral. This was the firſt occaſion of his diſc tent; 
but there followed others; and he was roy for 2 
conſiderable time to bear wich the inſolence and va: 


nity of this Egyptian. * At length he was forced to 
attend on him into Ph#xicia, in a condition much 


below his ſpirit and dignity. However he fubrrltted 
to it for a while, till he had an opportunity of ſhow. 
ing his reſentment. It was ſoon afforded” him by 
Ne#anabis,"Tach&'s" own couſin, and*a' commander 
under him, who revolted from his uncle, and was 
proclaimed King by the'Zyyptians. This man Invited 
Ageflays and Chabrias do his party, offering gre: 
rewards to both. Tachos being adve of it, 


had recourſe to perſuaſions, prayers, and entreaties. 
Chabrias was prevailed upon, and endeavoured'by te. 


monſtrances to reconcile Agefilaus to Tachos, aud ep 
hin firm to his intereſt. But he replied, T7, 


to bead the Egyptians, and therefore I cuunot Hb. 
Againſt thoſe to whom Twas ſent us 4 friend, anleſs I un 
Fra: to do ſo by my country. At the fame time 


he diſpatched meſſengers to Sparta, by whom he ac- 
cuſed Tachos to the ſenate, and juſtified Nedtanabis- 


The two A gyptians alſo ſent ambaſſadors to Laceds. 
mon, to ſollieit the fayour of the Spartans, the one'as 
ing: delt 9 e and confederate, and the other 


4 


1. 3 3 15 181 Fat . 


Chabrias, cane hither a volunteer; and may go or 1% 
&5 you pleaſe; but Fam the  fervant of Sparta, app. 


AGESTEA WS. tog 


az 8 perſon already; well affected towards: them and 
whom a ſenſe of gratitude would abſolutely devote to 
their ſervice. Te Spartan having heard: both ſides, 
ſent this mes 9 (That ———— | 
matter 10. Agelllaus, wroteiprivately to him, fo; 
wealth,” Upon receipt of this: arders,-he ſoon changed 


ſides, and carried all the mercemariet with him, to 
Nedanabis, covering this ſcandalous and unwurthy 

conduct with the. plauſible pretencecaf acting fur tlie 
benefit of his cuν x; whereas chat valb being talꝛen i 
off, the fact . — — 2 
But the Lacedæmoui ans, who malte it thei firſt) pin - 

ciple of virtue th ſerve their cuntry, know noting. - 
thing to abe juſt or umuſt by an meaſure but 
that. 1nd of I r 91913 ffs H wanton 67 
Tachos being; thus deſerted by cho mercenaries fled 
but at the ſame. time another Prince of the eity uf 
Men des, put in his claim, and being declared King 


by his party, marched at ch head gf a hundred thob- 


4 # * . 
— 4 ” bs. 
2 | 4 
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land men againſt, NeZanabis. +; 
courſe with Ageflaus deſpiſedthem- as men who: » 
though many in number, were artiſans /and/tradeſ- | 
men, and ſtr Angers. to martial, diſcipline. To whom 


Arcfilaus anſwered, - That be deſpiſed their numbers, but © + 


was raid of rbeit ignorance, which gane 10 rum for 
deceiving them by art and ftratagem; for thoſe are 1d be 
uſed only upon cunning and crafiy men, who Being fuſpici=' 
ous of the enemies deſigns, and forming otbers to c r- 
mine them, often fall into the ſnare unadviſediy; bur hes 
who neither [uſpet?s. nor fears any\thing, gives 'na_mate 
opportumiy to the enemy, than be zvha fands ftill gives 1b 


wool . 200 ee CE > nes 


o wreſtler, This Mendefian was not wanting ind his 
lollicitations. to Aggflaus, ſo that Nefanabis grew ſu- 


* % 


ſpicious. But When Ageſlaus adviſed him to fight 
tne enemy immediately, and not to protract the war 
vith ſuch men, ho though rude and ignorant, would 
lo increaſe in numbers, as whally to encompaſs them, 
„„ „ 1 and 


TW L IE % 


vent their deſigub; ithis/confletnelr 67 hm u 
jealouſy; and mad, him take the Ulte conrraty" 
courſe, and retreat into a ce Pore 


ich la 76 
ſtrong walls. Keine finding Himſelf miſti — 
was very much incenſed; yet beivg' aſha arp 
change ſides again, or wired: "home" withour 5 
forming any thing, he was forced toi fo] 
nabis, and ſhut neee him in the t6 
When the enemy came up, and began 
an intrenchment about the town; the * 
ing the event of a ſiege; — NN 
The Greeks were alfo of e in de 

viſians growing alreadyrſc 

Agofitaus* oppoſed it che 


But Agęſilaus heard all — reproaches patiently, and 
purſued the deſign which! he Had id 8 obe reach. 
titenemy It was tiber $19 22 500 
The enemy had drachen deep dne about dhe wal 
reſolving to ſhut upithe! King ent rely!” "EE 
ditelbwas brought almoſt quite 
ends were nearly: joined together, Arts 1 
for — of the night, hers yt all his 4 
to arm: (Then. eee 0456 
yonng\ mun, ir your ki wh ny 0 V foving ourfelf, which” 
I dibrflirnot ail © this, while: — ws n the" abfeovety | 
ſpouldeprevent"it'; bur now the neh, Bade by their" on 
laboum pnopideu for our ſeciirity." As mich of bf d 
as is:feaifhed will pre den them from ſuryvui ing us wth” 
thein\maltitade;” the gap yet left "will * Juffectent” for us" 
to «ſally ont by: now"follvw is," and wh figbt ing val nth 
have yourſelf" and h army; © their” from will not hi 
able tor end apctig uu, und rhe” ich wil ſecurt us | 
from the reſt. Wang admirin the witdonn of 
| — — 819g himſelf in the Grttian 
army; an attacked the enemy who were very eafily 
defeated. - Aggflons' having now gotten credit (with 
the King employed again a — the TE 


, 


N 
more — ever; and publickly e 


7 be Haven of Menelaus, where he 
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AG ESL AUS} ER. 
Uregsen the enemy. He ſometitmes ptetende ll 
| retteat; Ant. foingtimes turned abourtand” face 
them; by wich meanb erat laſt drew their whole 
army ino 2 plaueꝰ encloſed. between wo ditches that 
were very deep and full of water. When he had 
them at this adyagtage, he ſoon. charged 

"the, Front o "His battle equal to the i 
between thę two dlitches, ſo that i had no wa 
ſurrounding him, being encloſed themſelves* ST 

des. They ind buy. little Ih Ance.z. many Bil, 
the reſt fled and ; were, dif 1 1 2988 + 
' Nefianabis being clius ſettled in his Fr 34S. — 
great kindneſs _ earneſtneſs invited Ape/ilaus to 
ſpend his winter in Egypt: but he made haſte home 
to aſſiſt in the wars of his own country, whoſe trea- 
ſury he knew to be empty, though the Spartans were 
forced to hire mercenaries. The King diſmiſſed him 

very honourably, and among other gifts, eee 

N the city of Sparta with two hundred and thirty ta- 

80 lents of ſilver, towards the charge of the war. 

But the winter-ſeaſon coming on, Agęſilaus was dri- 
ven by a ſtorm upon a deſart ſhore in Africa, called 

expired, ! 
fory-one in Lacedemon.. The firſt thirty yearn of 
his reign he paſſed in great ſplendor, being eſteemed 
the moſt powerful Prince of all Greece, and conſi- 
dered in it as King and commander in. chief, till 
the battle of Leufira. It was the cuſtom of the Spar- 
tans to bury perſons of ordinary rank in the place 
where they died, whatſoever country it was, buc 
their kings they embalmed and carried home. The _ 
attendants of Aggſilaus not having proper materials 
my oo embalm him, for want of honey which they com- 
monly uſed, wrapped his body in war, and nen 1 
77 veyed him to Lacedæmon. | 
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\HE Do ot Bom 3 * 3 been af⸗ 
fected towards Pompey, even from his early 
youth, in the ſame manner as Promeathbeys.1n 
the tragedy of Aſchhlus is towards Hine 15 
after he had been releaſed by him, he n. 8 


Tua deri -offipring of ax hw Bret () 


(i) Z/jlu" widte two tra- from this plees chat ws tie hers 
the 


T1;, Prometheus i» < and had chained Prometheus 


the dther Tease 1 0] rocks of mobnt Caucaſus, from 


Prometheus eſeaſed. © The lat-' whence Hiram Had releaſed 
- is loſt, there bein ug only ſome him. e 
fragments of it remaining. It is e eee 


L. Iv. H Pulliias 
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For on one hand never did the Romans ſhow. ſachiq | 
violent and bitter hatred againſt any of their generals, | 
as they did. againſt Str rabo, the father of Pompey. 
During his. lifetime, it 15 true, they ſtood i in awe of 
his power as a General, for he had grez t military ta- | 
lents; hut immedigtely upon his death, which hap- | 
pened | by a thunderbolt,.the dragged his « corpſe from 
the erſe, as it was carried\to-i interment, . and treated 
* with the greateſt indi gnity. On the other ſide, 

never did any Roman experience the affection of the 
people, earlier begun, more conſtantly attending his 
proſperity, or more ſteadily continued in his adverſity, | 
than Pompey. In Strabo there was one great cauſe of 
their hatred, his inſatiable covetouſneſs; but in Pom- | 
p91 there were many qualities for which they loved 

m; (2) his temperance, his application to martial 
exerciſes, his eloquence, his integrity, his affability ! 
and graceful behaviour; ſo that no man was leſs | 
burdenſome to thoſe from whom he aſked favours, 
or to thoſe on whom he conferred them: when he 
gave, it was without arrogance; and when he .re- 
ceived, it was with dignity. 
In his youth his countenance was extremely engag- 4 
ing; end prejudiced in his favour thoſe who addreſſed | 
him, even Before he ſpoke. The ſweetneſs of his 
aſpect was ſuch as expreſſed dignity combined with 
gentleneſs and humanity; and' amid the blöom 
youth he had an auguſt and majeſtick air which chm 
manded reſpect. His hair was natufelly ſomewhat | 
rect andthe ſhining moiſture-and lively moticn of 
his eyes gave him a Feſemblance of Aeranutr accords 
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ſhe was 


that ſhe could never part with him 
with her without giving him a bite. She alſo ſaid 


d” - ð d ͤ 2% 
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8 his en o ee he behaved towards her with 
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than appeaing inthe: ſtatues of chat Prince! 7 Some | 
therefore gave him That name in-earneſt, wich which 
he was not diſpleaſed ; others: called: him ſo in deri- 
ſion; and it is ſaid that (3) Lucius Philippus, à man of 
conſular dignity, when he vas one day pleading in 
his favour, ſaid nenn fot: ape ett 
a lover of ae PAL St 77275 
It is reported erben the! PEN that when | 
advanced in years ſhe took great delight in 
relating her amour with Pompey; and uſed to ſay, 
im after he hat lain 


; 


that one Geminius, an intimate friend of -Porizpey;; fell 
in love with her; and was very importunate it his 
addreſſes. When ſhe refuſed to comply, and told 
him that ſhe could not gratify his deſires for Pompey's 
fake, he applied to Pompey, who freely gave his con- 

ſent; but he never after wards — 1 touch Her. or 


have any converſe with her, though he ſeemed to re- 


tain a ſtrong paſſion for her. This Flora reſented, 
but not with the levity of a ſtrumpet, for the lan- 
guiſhed àfterwards under a tedious: ſickneſs through 
grief and rw Flora was however ſo celebrated for 
her beauty, that Cæcilius Metellus; when he adorned 
the temples of Caſtor and Pollux witli ſtatues and pie 

tures, dedicated her picture among the reſt. Bur 


Pompey's ſelf denial never a in à ſtronger 


light, than in his deportment towards the wife of 


Demetrius his enfranchiſed ſervant; who had a great 


influence upon him in his lifetime, and left an eſtate 
of four thouſand talents behind him; for contrary to 
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dds that he woubd hays been gafrshhring married: i ip mo- 
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great rudeneſs and incivility, that he might not ap- 
pear to be captivated with her beauty, which was 
very uncommon, and was eſteemed irreſiſtible. "But 
notwithſtanding his caution and eircumſpection in 
matters of this nature, he could not avoid the calum- 
nies of his enemies, who accuſed him of carrying on 
intrigues with ſome married women, for whoſe ſake 
he often neglected the buſineſs of the public. 
 Asto his ſobriety and temperance in diet, there 
is one remarkable inſtance of it related. In a fit of 
 fickneſs when his ſtomach nauſeated common meats, 
his phyſician preſcribed him a thruſh to eat; but upon 
| ſearch, there was none to be bought, for they were 
not then in feaſon; and when ſome perſon told him, 
they were to be had at Lucullus's, who kept them all 
the year. round: Hhat, ſaid he, if it were wot for 
 Lucullus's luxury, muſt not Pompey live? Therefore 
diſmiſſing his phyſician, he contented himſelf with 
ſuch meat as could eaſily be procured. But this hap+ 
A nd. nf ny 211 4B DE 
When he was a very young man, and ſerved in an 
expedition in which his father was appointed: Gene- 
ral againſt Cinna, he had a companion with him in 
his tent, one Lucius Terentius, who being corrupted 
by Cinna, entered into an engagement to kill Pompey, 
as others had done to ſet the General's tent on fire. 
This conſpiracy being diſcovered to Pompey at ſupper, 
he ſeemed not at all diſcompoſed at it, but 'drank _ 
more freely than uſual, and expreſſed an extraordi- 
nary kindneſs to Terentius; till about bed- time, pre- 
tending to go to his repoſe, he ſtole away ſecretly out 
of his own tent, and ſetting a guard about his father, 
quietly expected the event. Terentius when he thought 
it was time to put his enterprize in execution, raſe 
and drew his ſword, and coming to Pompey's bedſide, 
pierced through the bedcloaths ſeveral times as if he. 
were lying there. Immediately. upon this there was 
à great uproar throughout all the camp, ariſing from 
the hatred the ſoldiers bore to the General, and an 
8 :) : 5 R univerſal 
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univerſal inclination-to revolt, all tearing down their 
cents, and betaking themſelves to their arms. ' The 
General himſelf. all this while durſt not venture 
out becauſe of the tumult, but Pompey. running into 
the midſt of them, beſought them with tears to re- 
turn, and at laſt threw himſelf proſtrate upon his face 
before the gate of the camp, and lay there weeping 
in the paſſage, and bidding thoſe that were marching 
off, if they would go, totrample upon him: where- 
upon every man began to retreat, and all except 

eight hundred, through. ſhame and compaſſion, .re- 


pented of their folly, and were reconciled to the 
General. 70 . © RL 


Immediately upon the death of Strabo, who was 
charged with having embezzled the publick treaſure, 
there was an action commenced againſt Pompey, as his 
heir. But Pompey: having with great labour traced the 
theft, charged it. upon one Mexander, an enfranchiſed 
ſlave of his father's; and clearly proved before the 
judges that he had purloined and converted it to his 
own uſe. Afterwards: he himſelf. was arraigned, for 
having ſeized gn and books that were 
taken at Aſculum. H: acknowledged indeed that he 
received them from his father when he took Aſculum, 
but ſaid, that he had loſt them ſince; which hap- 
pened upon Ciuna's return to Rome, when his houſe 
was broke open and plundered by his guards. In 


this cauſe he had a great many preparatory; pleadings 


againſt his accuſer, in which he ſhowed an accuteneſs 
and ſteadineſs of mind beyond his years, which gained 

him great reputation; ſo that Autiſtius the Prætor, 
who was the principal judge in that cauſe, conceived 
ſuch an affection for Pompey, that he offered him his 


daughter in matriage, and ſpoke to his friends on 


the ſubject. Pomgey accepted the offer, and they were 
privately contracted. However this affair was not 
it was diſcernible enough from the favour that was 
*hown him by Antiſtius; and at laſt, when Antiſtius pro- 
5 3 nounced 
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nounced he eee ſentence of the judges, hs 

people (as if it had been npon a ſignal given) made 
The fame acclamation that had been uſed at mar 
even from the earlieſt times, crying out Talgffo. The 
original of that cuſtom is reported to be this. When 
the daughters of the Sabines came to Rome, to: ſee the 
[ſhows and ſports there, and were violently ſeized upon 
by the nobles for wives, it happened that ſome herd(- 
men of mean rank were carrying off a tall and beau- 
tiful virgin; and leſt any of the nobles ſnhould meet 
them, and take her away, as they ran they cried out 
with one voice Talaſio. Talaſius was a perſon of G. di- 
ſtinction and very much beloved; fo that all who 
heard the name, clapped their hands, and joined in 
the ſhout, as applauding and congratulating him: 
And they ſay that becauſe that proved a fortunate 
match to Jalaſſus therefore this acclamation is Jocu- 
larly uſed as a nuptial ſong at all weddings. This is 
the moſt credible enen that 1 can meet with touch. 
ing Talafi (4) 
Some few days aer this Sn was a prontunced, 
Pompey married Autiſiia. He then went to Cinnab 
camp, where finding that ſome falſe accuſations were 
raiſed againſt him, he began to be afraid, and with- 
drew privately.” This ſudden diſappearance. occaſi- 
oned a rumour throughout the whole army that 
inna had mundered the young man; upon which all 
that had been diſobliged by him. and. hated him, re- 
ſolved to make an aſſault upon him. As he was 
endeavouring to make his eſcape, he was ſeized bya 
centurion, WhO purſued him with his naked ſword. 
Cinna falling upon his knees, offered him a ſeal of 
great value for his ranſom; but the centurion replied 
very inſolently; I come not here to ſeal @ covenant, but.to 
ze revenged upon a latoleßs on wicked "tyrant, and ſo db | 
patched him immediately. 12975 

ua being * e * nne manner Was corded by 

TH alt 11 . 2 Car 

G@ See ſome farther account of ekis ia} in the life of Rex 

uu, Vol I, p. 68- Ee: > "If (c) Th 
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even to change: theit maſter. For th city 


Where he hr 
abode in that country, was the hereditary: affection of 
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Carbo, a more violent and furieus tyrant *rhaticle.! 
But ſhortly after Syla 1 returned into Lah, a man de- 


fired by the 'greateſt'part'of'! the Romans, who under 
their preſent alamities thought it a great e . 
WAs 


duced fo [ow by thoſe grievous oppreſſierigzthat every 
man utterly hs pairing of libefty, only *confidered 


now which was. the mildeſt and moſt tolerable bon- 
| dage. J 
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About He Ame Ponpey v at Piu in 
8 am ekate; but the chief inotive of 


the cities thefe, which his family had enjoyed for 
many generations, ” When he "perceived" that -'th& 


. nobleſt and beſt'of the citizens began to forfſake their 


habitations, and fly from all e artes to Sa s camp 
as to their haven,” he determined lite wiſs te repait 


 thither among the reſt, bat difdained te go Along as 


a fugitive, o. F one who wanted" protecxion; he choſe 


rather to oblige Hlla at his vety firſt be out, _ 


to render Fimſelf ſerviceable to him by epße appearing 

fore him at tlie head of af army: Toſthat 

licited the Pitentines for their” 3 ho cordially 
embraced his motion, and rejected thoſe" that wers 


ſent from Carbo; ſo that when one Vindius ſaid that 


Pompey from a 4 [chool-boy was s ſuddenly Become their thief 
orator and commander,” they were ſo ihceniſed 4 
him, that immediately they fell upon him, and 


flew 


him. Soon after this Pompey, though as yet not 
above twenty-three years of age; biete being no- 


end — ey | 


inſt 


8 


minated to the command by any other perſon, aſſumed 0 


to himſelf a full power and juriſdiction. He cauſed 
a tribunal to be erected in the market -· place of Ari. 
num, a populous city, and baniſhed from thence 
an edict two of the principal nien, the Ventidii, wh 


were brothers; and of Carbo faction: He then le- 


vied ſoldiers and gave cõmmiſſions to centurionss and 
other officers; according to che form of military diſ- 
cipline, "tn this manner he went round; and model. 
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led all the reſt of the cities thereabouts ; ſo. that ay 
thoſe: who were of Garbo's faction fled, — all others 
chearfully ſubmitted to his command, in a little re | 
he gollected three entire legions ;. and having ſupp 
himſelf with all manner of proviſions, beaits 155 
den, carriages, and all other A of war, he 
Hilla, not in haſte, 
nor as if he was deſirous to be concealed, but fre. 
quently halting upon the road, in order to diſtreſs. and 
annoy the enemy, and to perſuade the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts of Hay through which he paſſed to en 
from. Carbo. 
There were three commanders on the enemy s 
ſide, Cærinnas, Cælius, and Brutus, who oppoſed him 
at the ſame time, and drew up their forces, not all 
in the front, nor yet together on any one part; but 
encamping three ſeveral armies in a circle about him, 
they reſolved to encompaſs and deſtroy him at once, 
Pompey was not at all intimidated; but drawing up 
all his forces into one body, and placing his harſe in 
the front of the battle, where he himſelt was in per- 
ſon, he bent all his forces againſt Brutus. The ene- 
my's horſe which conſiſted chiefly of Gauls, reſolutely 
came on to the attack; but Pompey ſingling out their 
commander, a brave and gallant officer, encquntered 
him hand to hand, and watching. his opportunity, 
made a home thruſt at him with his lance, and flew 
him. The reſt ſeeing this, turned their backs, and 
fled in great diſorder, breaking the ranks of their own 
infantry, ſo that a total rout enſued. Upon this the 
comianders fell out among themſelves, and they 
marched off, each a different way, as chance directed 
them. The towns round about ſurrendered to Pom- 
pep, when they ſaw that the enemy was diſperſed for 


fear. Some time after Scipio the Conſul, came to at- 


rack him; but before the armies could j Join, or mere 
within reach of each: others darts,  $5p:0's ſoldiers 
faluted Pompey's, and came over to them. Scipiq 
* his eſcape by e Laſt of all, Carbo 10 


_ — 


rough uneven place, al 


by ſo many and ſuch experienced 
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ſelf ſent down ſeveril hodies of horſe by er ws 


Arſis, which Pompey atackel with the ſame courage 
and ſucceſs. as before; for having routed, and pur 
them to flight, he fored then in the purſuit into a 
alogether unpaſſable for horſe, - 

where ſeeing no hopes if eſcae, they ſurrenderec 
themſelves with their hores andarm. 

Sylla was hitherto unacquaintec with all theſe ex- 
ploits; but as ſoon as common. ame had brought 
bim the firlt intelligerice.of them, de was extremely 
concerned, fearing leſt Pomp ſhouli be oyerpowered 
conmanders, and 


2 


marched with all ſpeed to his aſſiſtance, Pompey hav- 
ing advice of his approach, gave ordes. to his offi- 
cers, that the ſoldiers ſhould: be comyeatly armed 
and drawn up in order of battle, that thy might ap- 
pear to the greateſt advantage before thir General; 
tor he expected indeed great honours, Iroy him, but 
he met with greater; for as ſoon as He by him ad- 
yancing, with an army compoſed of ſdiers well 
made and of a manly appearance, and whſe jay for 
their ſucceſs kad encreaſed the boldneſs an liel 
of their aſpect, he alighted from his horſe, nd being 
firſt ſaluted. by the title of [mperator, as adeed he 
had a right to be, he returned the ſame ſaliatian to 
Pompey, contrary to the expectation of all at were 
preſent, who little imagined that he would ha: given 
to one ſo young, and who was not yet a-lettor, a 
title ſo honourable, and, for which he had ſodeſpe. 
rately contended againff the factions of h and 
Marius. And jndeed all the reſt of his Epriment 
was agreeable to his firſt complements; fo whenever 
Pompey came into his preſence, he roſe ujarl unco- 
vered his head, which he was rarely ſeen j doto any 


other perſon, though he had-many vithiim Corear 


© 4 


valour, as well as noble-bixth. __ Pompey bwevel was 
not elated with theſe favours: and whe Hal Wuld 

have ſent him into Ga), a province und the govern, - 
= 77 08 I 2 ment 
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ment of Metellus, becau iſe Merllus had dohe nothin p 
_ worthy of that great zemy ze \commmatided there, 
pry replied, That 7 cud neuen be thought jus 7 
ee For bim, to extort u ger out of the hand 
a "nciexnt General, 4 "018 Flt mutb greats" fame 4 
Eper fene ban bimfelt;- however 7 Metelkis were will. 
ing, and would _— bis” 1 5 . pd ull 2. 2 very 
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ready to "accompany ind fit bim in 'the* 675. When 
Mellui had acceſted his offer: and Ziven him an in- 
Vitation by letter Pompey marched immmedfately into 
Gaul, chere benot only" performed wonderful. ex- 
Ploits himfele 2ut alſo iow up and rekindled that 
bold and warlkke os WI ich old age had in a manner 
extinguiſned h Metellus; Juſt as melted copp per When 
red upor that which is cold and ſolid; diſſolves 
It faſtet tha fire itſelf.- But as it is hot ufüal ro re: 
cord the viories obtained in childhood: by a a- wreſtler 
who fterwrds diſtinguiſhes himfelf among men, and 
wins the pre from all his antagoniſts in the publick . 
games; inthe fame manner, though the, early ex- 
Ploits of Hnpey were great in heriflives es, yet as 55 
Voere obſcied and buried in the multiticſe and hor 
neſs of h later wars and conqueſts, I dare” EA be 
articula in deſcribing them, left by ſpending too 
ns tie upon his youthful atchievements, 1 mol 
de tempgd to omit thoſe. greater actions and enter- 
prizes dich beſt diſcover his genius and diſpoſition, 
Wh 922 had brought all Tray Utidet his domi 
nion: id was proclaimed Pickacel, a e began to re: 
ward fur reft of his followers by giving! em os ng 
advancigthem to places of honour 5 55 tent, largel 
ant Hrrat grati Jing every man according. to 
deſite. K 5 he he Fa Pompoy's virtue and great 
qua Ualbes in he higheſt admiration, and thought that 
he mght proe a grear ſupport to Him het6afrer in af 
His Klin, \e was very ſolicitous to cogttact an al- 
Harce with | um; and having likewiſe" "the approba- 
tion of-his'W 222 „he perſuaded him We doe 
pi, and darry Emilia (Wn daughter-in- law of | 
5 9 
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Ha, by Mirella, and Srdurur her former huſband 
though ſhe was at tlliat very time the wife of another 
man, and with child by him. This was a very ty 
rannical marriage; andiit vas muctr more agrecable 
to the times of lla, chan eo the natufe and genies of 
Pompey, chat. When big with child ſhould be 
raviſhed from the embrates of' another pn his ac 
count, and that Auiſtia ſhould" be diverted! die- 
nourably and cruelly» byihim for whoſe Take he bea 
been but juſt before bereſt of her father; for ther fa 
ther Antiſtius was murdered in the ſenate?! becauſe he 
was ſuſpected to be a fivourer of H for Po 
ſake. Her mother when (ſhe! ſaw theſe indignities, 
put an end to her on life. And that there might 
be notking wanting to complete the tragedy! of this 
marriage. Emilia herſelf not log after died i in childs 
bed at Pompey s houſes > not = 

About this*time'F& 5 wis infortned that Perpentt 
had poſſeſſed hiniſelf © of Steily, whereby that Hand was 
now become a refuge for "thoſe who ſurvived'of the 
_ adverſe party; that Carbo was hovering about thoſe 
ſeas with a navy; that Donmtius had ind aded Africa; 
and that many of the exited: nobles? who fled before 
they were proſcribed,” were daily Aoekjng to thoſe 
parts. Againſt theſe therefore dy P fent with 
a great army; and no ſooner was he irrived- i Sicily, 


but Pepenna departed chence, leaving the Whole 


iſland to him. Pompey received the diſtreſſec cities 
into favour, and treated them all With great huma- 
nity, except that of the Bamertines in NMaſene; for 
when they proteſted againſt his jurifdition; alledging 
their pripilege and ex on founded upon an an- 
cient grant of the Romans, he replied," h weil 
you never leave quoting Big to us who hate our fwords 
by our fidet? It is thought like wife, chat he fhowed 
but little. humanity to Carbo, and ſeemed to inſult 
over his misforturies; *'Por'if chere had been a neceſ- 
ſity (as perhaps there was) Thar he ſnfield be Put to 
Kalbe that ought ro. have been done at 15 as ſoon 

| 25 
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as he was ** priſoner, for then it would barehes 


the act of him that commanded it. But. Fompe or- 


dered a man who had baen thrice Conſul of Rowe. to 
be brought in fetters to the bar, and he himſelf itt ting 


upon the bench, examined the cauſe, and pronoun 
ſentence of death upon him as upon a common male- 
ſactor, to the grief and indignation of all that were 
preſent; after which he-commanded him to be taken 


away and put to death. It is reported of Carlo, that 
as ſoon as he ſaw the ſword drawn for execution, he 


deſired a little reſpite, and a convenient place to eaſe 


himſelf, he being ſuddenly: ſeized with a loofenefs, 
(5) Caius Oppius, a particular friend of C æſar, tells us, 


that Pampe dealt as barbarouſiy with _ Valerius, 
a man of ſingular learning; for when he was brought 
10 him, he took him aſide, 20d -SfCourted” with him; 
and after a wy conference, and full ſolution of: all 
his queſtions, be. ordered, his officers to take him 
away, and put him to deach. But we muſt be very 
cautious in helieving what Oppius relates concerning 
the friends or enemies of Caſar. This is certain, that 
chere lay. a.. neceſſity upon Powpry to be ſevere upon 
[thoſe of Hlla's enemies, who were perſons of, emi- 
ence, and were publickly taken; but as to the reſt, 


he as far as he was able, connived at the concealment 
of ſome, and himſelf aſſiſted others to eſcape. Whep | 


he had. determined to puniſh ſeyerely the city of the 


Told him, That it was unjnſt. 40 Paſs by the, guilty, end 
Ja paniſb the innocent. When Pompey aſked him: whom 
He meant by the guiliy, .Sthewyin. 
'T perſuaded: my friends, ſs forced: my - enemgs. to ali as 
have done. Pompey being much pleaſed-wi ith his 
freedom 00 We of tech gas well as with, his 

: ©0440 07 4-1 7:Magganimity, 


( ). Gm was tht ofthe lrg old 
„e of the Spaniſb war. ww. hs : men; for his life of f Caſts, 
was likewife O14; author of ſeve- öf the firſt ' Scipio . rr On and 


writers, 


* 


ral other works, among 2 f Marius, are quoted by other 


Himer emu, becauſe they ſided with the enemy, Sher. 
ius one of their orators craving audience of Pampey, 


. replied, N; for 
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magnanimity, n crime, and then 
pardoned all the reſt of the imer cans. Pompey like- 
wiſe hearing that his ſoldiers were very diſorderly in 
their march, and committed great outrages, or 
their ſwords to be ſealed up in their ſcabbards; and 
thoſe who did not keep the ſeal entire were ſevereiy 
unifhed, #id7 no eters A e een 
: Whilſt Pompey was thus buſy in ſettling the affairs 
of Sicily, he received a decree of the ſenate, and a 
commiſſion from Sy/la, commanding him to ſail into 
Africa, and make war upon Domitius with all his 
forces. For Domitius had collected a far greater army 
than Marius had not long before, when he ſailed out 
of Africa into ſtaly, and extremely diſtreſſed the Ro- 
mans, being of a fugitive outlaw, become a tyrant. 
Pompey therefore having with great [diſpatch made 
the neceſſary preparations, and left Memmius, his 
ſiſter's huſband, Governor of Sicily, ſet fail with an 
hundred and twenty gallies, and eight hundred other 
veſſels, | laden with proviſions, money, arms, and 
military machines. Part of his fleet arrived at Utica, 
and part at'Cartbege; and no fooner was he landed, 
but ſeven thouſand of the enemy revolced to him. 
The army which he brought with him conſiſted of fix 
entire legions. They tell us of a pleaſant accident 
that happened to him at his firſt arrival. Some of 
his ſoldiers having found a confiderable treaſure, the 
reſt imagined that the field was full of gold and ſil- 
ver, which had been hid there formerly by the Car- 
thaginiaus in the time of their calamities; ſo that the 
army was uſeleſs to Pompey for many days, being 
totally engaged in digging for the fancied treaſure, 
he himſelf all the while walking up and down only, 
and laughing to ſee ſo many thouſands together, dig - 
ging and turning up the earth. But at laſt, grow- 
writers. Suctomur reckons bim that he had written a treatiſe on 
among the moſt intimate of Cz-- -purpoſe to prove that Caſaris 
ſar's friends, and to ſhow how was not the ſon of Ce/ar, as 


zealous he was for him, he fays Clenatra pretended. 
* | 7 * leyatrap (6) This 


> 
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ing weary and;hopelefs, they camt to their Genera 
begging him 70. lead them ⁊vbere bt erer 2 0 n 
been ' fuffectently puniſhed: for their: folly. * | 


When Domitius had prepared himſelf, — 8 


up; his army in order of battle againſt Pompey, there 
happened to be a deep channel betwixt them, which 


was craggy, and difficult to paſs over; this, together 


with a great ſtorm of wind add rain which began in 
the morning and continued the reſt of the day, 


ſeemed to ſhow but little probability of their coming 


to an engagement. Damitius therefore commanded 

his forces to draw off and retire to their camp. But 
Pompey, thinking this a favourable opportunity, or- 
dered his men to march immediately; and having 
paſſed over the channel, they fell upon the enemy, 


who fought in a very confuſed tumultuous manner, 


they not being all collected together, nor ranged in 
order; beſides,- the wind having veered about; beat 
the rain full in their faces. The ſtorm was alſo very 
troubleſome to the Romans, and hindered them from 
clearly diſcerning one another; ſo that even-Pompey 
| bimſelf, being unknown, and being ſlow in his an- 


ſwer to one of his ſoldiers who alkos him the word, 


14 


was in great danger of his life. © ge. 
The enemy being routed with a great laughter, 
(for i it is. ſaid, that of twenty thouſand there eſcaped 


but three thouſand) the army ſaluted Pompey by the 


title of Imperator; but he declined it, telling them, 


That be couid nat by any means accept of that title, as 
Hong as the enemy's camp remained untouched ;\ But if they 


ned to make bim we the honour, that was firſt io 
| be demoliſped. The ſoldiers hearing this, immediately 


aſſaulted the trenehes; ; and there Pompey fought with- 


ont his helmet, to avoid the danger to which he 

bad been expoſed before. The camp: was taken, 
and Domitius was ſlain upon the place. After that 
overthrow, Pompey made himſelf maſter of all the ci · 
ties thereabouts, ſome being ſurrendered, and others 


faken Py ſtorm. King N likewiſe," a confede· 


1 ate 
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rate and. auxiliary of Domitius, yas | ke 9, er 
and his 5 8 e n to Abet 1 


erer, 


ay 1 Hoy to ena em. Th 85 did not 
ſuffer his diſcentent to appear; but the army re- 
ſented it openly, and when Pompey beſought them to 


depart home before him, they began to revile. Olla, 


and ſaid, That they were reſolved not 10 forſake him, 
neither did they think it ſafe for him. to truft the tyra 17 
Notwithſtanding this, Pompey endeavoured to appeaſe. 
and pacify them; 3 but when he ſaw that all his per- 
ſuaſions were vain, he left the tribunal, and retired, 
to his tent with tears in his eyes; but the ſoldiers, 


followed. him, and ſeizing upon hitn, . ty es : 


brought him back to the tribunal ;. where 

of that day was ſpear i in . 8 they RE 34 
to ſtay and command them, and he on the other ſide, 

preſſing them to be obedient and not to raiſe a mu- 

tiny. But at Jaſt, when they grew more importu#, 
nate and clamorous, he ſwore, T. bat be would kill Loy 
felf if they- attempted 70 force in; 3. and yet even this 


ole 


8 


9 5 
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would ſcarcely appeaſe them. The firſt news that 
Sylla received was that Pompey had revolted ; upon 
which he ſaid to ſome of his friends, I. ſee then it is my 
deſtiny to contend with children in my old age: for Mariut 
when very young had greatly embaraſſed him, and 
brought him into extreme danger. But Sy//a being 
undeceived afterwards by a better intelligence, and 
finding that the whole city had deſigned to meet 
Pompey, and receive him with the greateſt kindneſs 
and reſpect, he himſelf endeavoured to excted them 
all in civility, and therefore going out foremoſt to 
meet him, and embracing him with great eagerneſs, 
he ſaluted him aloud with the titleof Pompey the Great, 
and commanded 'all thoſe that were preſent to call 
him by that name. Others ſay, that he had this 
title firſt given him by a general acclamation of the 
army in Africa, but that it was confirmed and rati- 
fied by Hilla. It is certain however, that he himſelf 
was the laſt that owned the title; for it was a long 
time after, when he was ſent Proconſul into Spain 
againſt Sertorius, that he began to ſubſcribe himſelf 
in his letters and commiſſions by the name of Pompey 
the Great, for then the invidiouſneſs of the title was 
worn off by its being common and familiar. Hence 
the wiſdom of the ancient Romans may be juſtly re- 
verenced and admired; for they not only rewarded 
martial courage and ſucceſs in war with ſuch honour- 
able titles, but adorned likewiſe the virtues and ſer- 
vices of eminent men in the civil government with 
the ſame diſtinctions and characters of honour ; ac- 
cordingly the people gave the names of Maximus, i. e. 
Great, to two perſons, to (6) Valerius, for having 
reconciled the ſenate to the people when they were at 
variance, and to (7) Fabius Bulls, eee 
BD 9050 2:3 nee 100900 Fe ARG 


(4.186 6) This was Marcus Valerius, before Pompey's ſervices in Africa. 

the brother of Valerius Poplicola, (7) This honour was not be- 
who was Dictator. This hap- | ſtowed on Fabiut Rullus for the 
xm in the year of Rome 260, reaſon here aſſigned. See Vol. 


ur hundred and twelve years II. p. 54. n. 4. 


* 


(8) This 
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from the ſenate ſome ſons of enfranchiſed ſlaves, who 
had been elected into it on account of their riches. 

Pompey upon his return to Rome deſired the honour 
of a triumph, which Hula oppoſed, alledging, That 
the law allowed that honour to none but conſuls and pre- 
tors (8); that therefore Scipio the elder, who ſubdued 
the Carthaginians ix Spain in far greater and nobler 
conflis, never petitioned for a triumph, becauſe be was 
neither Conſul nor Pretor ; and that if Pompey, . whoſe 
beard was bardly grown, and who was not yet cf age to be 
a ſenater, ſhould enter the city in triumph, ſuch an bonour 
«would both expoſe him to en*5y and render Sylla's govern» 
ment odious. Theſe were the arguments Sylla uſed 
againſt Pompey, at the ſame time declaring that he 
would not ſuffer him to triumph, but that if he ſtill 
perſiſted in his pretenſions, he would forcibly reſtrain 
his obſtinacy and ambition. Pompey was not at all 
terrified, but bid Sy/la conſider that more worſhipped 
the riſing than the ſetting ſun; intimating that his 
power was encreaſing, and Sy//a's on the decline. 
Hua did not perfectly hear the words; but abſerving 
a ſor: of amazement and wonder in the looks and 
geſtures of thoſe that did hear them, he aſked what 
it was he ſaid: when it was told him, he was very 
much ſurprized at the boldneſs of Pompey, and cried 
out twice together, Let him triumph, let bim triumph. 
But when others began to ſhow their reſentment and 
diſdain, Pompey, as it is ſaid, to mortify them the 
more, deſigned to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants, having brought over ſeveral which he had 
taken from the African kings; but the gates of the 
city being too narrow, he was forced to deſiſt from 
that project, and make uſe of horſes. Some of his 
ſo!diers, who had failed of ſome reward 9 — 
| „ nn + His expected, 
(8) This is what Livytells us cenſebat ſenatus, ſed exemplum a 
in expreſs terms, Lib. xxxi. majoribus non accepiſſe, ut qui 
ipeaking of L. Cornelius Lentulus. neque Dictator, neque Conſul, neque 
L. Cornelio Lentulo triumphus ne- Prætor rem geſſiſet, triumpbaret. 
gatus eſt: res triumpho dignas eſſe : | EN 
,,, 90 M. 
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expected, began to clamour, and were difpofed'ty 


prevent the triumph; but Pompey ſaid that be re. 


garded them not, and that be had rather loſe bis triumph, 


than flatter them. Upon this Servilius, a. perſon of 
great quality, and at firſt one of the chiefeſt oppoſers 
of Pompey's triumph, ſaid. Now Eperceive that Pom. 
pey is truly great, and. werthy of a triumph. It is 
not to be doubted that he might eaſily have been 
made a ſenator at that time if he would, yet he did 


not ſue for that, being ambitious of more unuſual 


| 
honours. For it would not have been-ſurprizing for | 
Pompey to fit in the ſenate before his time; but to 
triumph before he was of the ſenate, was an horiour 
altogether unuſual and ſingular. 
This triumph did not a little ingratiate him with q 
che people; for they were extremely pleaſed to ſee } 
1 

/ 

v 


him after his triumph take his place again among the 


Raman knights. But it was very ungrateful to Hlla 


to ſee how faſt he advanced in power and reputation; 
However he continued quiet, being aſhamed to op- n 


poſe him. But when by foree, and-againſt Sy/la's will, I 
Pompey procured the Conſulſhip for (9) Lepidus, hav- Ml © 
by his own intereſt brought him into favour with 2 


the people, Syla ſeeing him after the election croſſing WM to 


the Forum with a great train after him, ſaid to him, w. 
I. ſee, young man, you Fejoice in your conqueſt; and aueh hi 
it was a noble action to employ your intereſt with the people en 
to nominate Lepidus to. the Conſulſoip before Carulus, m 


and to prefer the worſt to the beſt of men. But take care ll be 


not to flumber ;, you muſt now exert your utmoſt vigilance fre 
and attention; for you have raiſed a dangerous enemy is an 
greater power than yourſelf. But that which gave the the 
cleareſt demonſtration of ' Sy/la's diſſike te "Pompey, ter 


was his laſt will; for though he had bequeathed ſe- ene 


veral legacies to all the reſt of his friends, and ap- bet 

Pointed ſome of them guardians to his ſon, he took ren 

no notice of Fe. However Pompey bore this with WW. 
great Wl ©. 


a6} 91. M. Zmilius Leu, who by Ponpey 8 intere was . 
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great ä :ſo that when Lepidus and others 
obſtructed his interment in the Campus Murtius, and 
would not allow him to be buried publickly, he came 
and attended the funeral himſelf, and by his PRES 
gave it both honour and ſecurity, + Artur 
Shortly after the death of Hula, that prophetick 
ſpeech. of his to Pompey concerning Lepidus was ful- 
filed. For Lepidus ufurped the authority that Hl 
had, not in an indirect manner or on ſpecious pre- 
tences; but he immediately took up arms, having 
ſtirred up again, and called into his aſniſtance the 
broken remains of Mariuꝰs faction that had eſca 

the vengeance of Slla. Catulus his callegue, who 
followed by the beſt and moſt uncorrupt part of — 
ſenate and people, was a man the moſt eſteemed of 
any among the Romans for his temperance and juſticez 
but his talents were rather political than military. 
As the exigency of affairs required therefore that 
Pompey ſhould interpoſe, he was not long in fuſperice 
which party he ſhould follow, but joining with the 
nobility, was appointed General of the army — 
Lepidus, who had already over-run the greateſt 

of Italy, and likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of Gallia Fol. 
pina with an army under:ithe conduct of Brutus. As 
for the reſt of his garriſons, Pompey ſubdued them 
with eaſe in his march; but Mutina in Gaui engaged 
him in a formal ſiege; and he lay a long time there 
encamped againſt Brutus. In the mean time Lepidus 
marched in all haſte againſt Rome, and fitting! down 
before it with a mixed fabble, which he hadevlleted 
from all quarters, demanded a ſecond Con ſulſhip, 
and truck no fmalli terror into the beſteged . But 
their fear quickly vaniſhed, upon receiving ſoms let- 
ters from Pompey; which informed them chat he had 
ended the war without a battle. For Brutus, either 


betraying his army, or being betrayed by themzaſur- 


rendered d hirnſolF 120" Pompey, who ordered a party of 
ion 7 2) = 2413 O01 ne 


Conful wi 9. Elan Catulns in the vio of Remi 653. 
I 2 0 Ny 
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__ horſe: to ang: him to a little town on the Py, 


where he was ſlain the next day by Geminius,, whom 
_ Pompey ſent thither for that purpoſe... Upon this, 
Pompey was ſeverely cenſured; for having. at firſt 
written to the ſenate, and informed them, that Brutus 
had voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, he afterwards 
ſent other letters, containing matter of accuſation 
Againſt the man, aſter he had put him to death. This 
Brutus was the father of him, who together with Caf 
Jus ſlew Cæſar, and who neither in war, nor in his 
death, was like his father, as we have mentioned in 
his life. Lepidus upon this being driven out of Tah, 
fled to Sardinia, where he fell ſick and died of grief, 
not on account of theſe misfortunes, but as it is ſaid, 
becauſe he happened to meet with a letter which dit 
covexed to him his wife's infidelity. 1 
During theſe tranſactions Sertorius, a breite 
very unlike to Lepidus, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Spain, 
and was grown formidable to the Ramans; all the re- 
mains of the preceding civil. wars being collected in 
him, juſt as vicious humours in a dangerous diſeaſe, 
flow all together to one diſtempered part. This man 
Had already deſtroyed ſeveral inferior commanders, 
and was now engaged with Metellus Pius, à General 
of great merit and reputation, though. perhaps he 
might now ſeem too ſlow by reaſon of his age, to im- 
prove the happier moments. of war, and mightſome- 
times loſe the advantages he had, as Sertorius by his 
| quickneſs and activity was continually ready to wreſt 
them out of his hands: for he Was always hovering 
about, and coming upon him unawares, like a Cap- 
tain of thieves rather than ſoldiers, and harraſſing him 
perpetually. with ambuſcades,. and light Kcirmilhes; z 
whereas Metellus-was accuſtomed to nothing but regu- 
lar conduct, and to fighting; in battle anray with his 
Jegjonary ſoldiers. Pompey therefore having; his 
army in readineſs, aſe all his intereſt that he might 
be ſent to the aſſiſtance of Metellus; neither would he 


Aband his forces, Nn Catulus had com- 
8 2 £ manded 
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manded it, but upon ſome pretence or other he ſtill 
kept them in arms about the city, till the ſenate at 
laſt thought fit to decree him that government. Lu- 
cius Philippus was the firſt that moved it in the ſe - 
nate, where they ſay one of the ſenators being ſur- 
prized at the motion, demanded of Philip whether 
his meaning was, That Pompey ſhould be ſent into 
Spain Pro Conſule, [i. e. as 4 Conjul's deputy] Nu, 
replied Philip, but Pro Conſulibus, [i. e. as the deputy. 
of both conſuls] intimating, that the Conſuls for that 

year were men of no merit or capacity. When Pm 
bey was arrived in Spain, men began to entertain new. 
hopes, (for the fame of a new General commonl7 
produces this effect) and thoſe nations that had not 

entered into a very ſtrict league with. Sertorius, began 
to waver and revolt. Upon this Sertorius ſpoke in a 
very arrogant and ſcornful manner of Pompey, ſaying, 
in deriſion, That he ſhould want no other weapon but a 
ferula and rod to ohaſtiſe this boy with, if he were not 


afraid of that old woman, meaning Metelkus. But not- 


withſtanding this he was in reality afraid of Pompey, 
and was obſerved ever after to ſtand better upon his 
guard, and to act more warily than before. For 
Metellus (which one would not have imagined) was 
grown very debauched in his life, having given him- 
elf up to pleaſure, and changed on a ſudden his for- 
mer moderation and temperance for luxury, prodi- 
gality and pride. So that Pompey was upon this ac- 
count the more loved and eſteemed for contracting 
his expences and giving an example of frugality, al- 
though that virtue was habitual to him, and required 
no great labour to exercile it, for he was [naturally 
3 to . temperance, and was moderate in his 
„ | | . e e 
The ſucceſs of this war was various; but that 
which gave the greateſt concern to Pompey was the 
taking of the city of Lauron by Sertorius. For when 
Pompey thought he had encloſed him, and had boaſted 
greatly of raiſing the ſiege, he found himſelf encom- 
e paſſed 


[+ ne a ſudden; ſo that he durſt not move outof 
2 


, but was forced to fit ſtill, and ſee the city 
burnt before his face. However in an engagement 


near Valentia he defeated Herennius and Perpenna, two 
rienced commanders, who had joined Sertorins, 
and ferved as heutenants under him, and flew. above 


ten thouſand of their men. Pompey being elated with 


this victory, made haſte to engage Sertorius himſelf, 
and the rather leſt Metellus ſhould come in for a ſhare 


in the honour of the victory: ſo that in the evening 


towards ſunſet, they joined battle near the river Su- 
exon, both wiſhing Metellus not to come, Pompey, that 


he might engage in the combat alone, Sertorins, that 


he might engage but with Pompey alone. The iſſue of 
the battle was doubtful, for one wing on each ſide was 
victorious; but of the generals; Sertorius had: the 
greater honour, for he deteated thoſe who were op- 


ſed to him. As to Pcmpey, he was attacked on 


rſeback by one of the enemy's infantry, a man of 
extraordinary ſtature ; as they were cloſely engaged, 
the ſtrokes of their ſwords chanced to light upon each 
other's hand, but with different ſucceſs; for Pon- 
bey anly received a ſlight wound, whereas he lopt off 
the other's hand: however, Pompey being attacked by 


a great number of the enemy at once, and his own - 


forces there being put to the rout, made his eſcape 
beyond expectation, by quitting his horſe, and turn- 
ing him among the enemy; for as the. horſe had 
golden trappings, and other ornaments of great value, 
the ſoldiersquarrelled among themſelves for the booty, 
ſo that while they were fighting with one another, 
and dividing che ſpoil, Pompey made his eſcape. By 
break of day the ext morning each drew. out his 
forces into the field to confirm the victory, to which 
each of them laid claim; but AMetelius coming up, 
Sertorius and his whole army vaniſhed on a ſudden. 
For in ſueh a manner did he uſe to raiſe and difband 
his forces; ſo that ſometimes he would be wandering 
drr down all alone, and quickly after would ap- 

ling 5 5 pear 
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pear at the head of an army conſiſting of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand men, who came pouring into the 

field like a torrent ſuddenly ſwelled by a violent ſhower 
of raid, flf% n a frame {is ee 
After the battle, Pompey went to receive and wel- 
come Metellus, and when he came near him, he com- 

manded his lictors to lower their rods in honour of 
Moetellus as his ſuperior officer; but Metellus on the 
other ſide. forbad it, and behaved, to him in every re- 
ſpect with great civility, not claiming any preroga- 
tive either on account of his conſular dignity or his 
ſeniority; excepting only that when they encamped 
together, the watch-word was given to the whole 
camp by Metellus. But generally they encamped ſe- 
parately, being divided and diſtracted by the art and 
addreſs of the enemy, who being always in motion, 
would appear in different places almoſt in the ſame f 
inſtant, drawing them from one ſkirmiſn to another. 
At laſt by cutting off their proviſions, by waſting the 
country, and making himſelf maſter of the ſea, he 
drove them both out of that part of ain which was 
committed to their care, and forced them for want of 
neceſſaries to retreat into the provinces of others. 
Pompey having expended the greateſt part of his 
on eſtate upon the war, ſent to the ſenate, and de- 
manded money of them, adding, that if they did not 
furniſh him ſpeedily, he ſhould be forced to return 
into Italy with his army. Lucullus was Conſul at that 
time; and though he was an enemy to Pompey, yet as 
he was ſoliciting ſor the command in the war againſt 
Mithridates, he procured and haſtened the ſupplies, 
fearing leſt there ſnould be any pretence given to 

Pompey for returning home, who himſelf was defiraus 
to leave Sertorius, and to undertake the war againſt 
Mitbridates, eſteeming.that. enterprize more honour- 
able and leſs difficult. In the mean time Sertorius 
died, being -treacherouſly murdered. by ſome of his 
own party. Perpenna, who was chief of them, un- 
dertook to ſupply his place, having indeed the ſame 
| 205 * 5 F $4 BP} SY ee Forces, 
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forces, and the ſame warlike ſlores and proviſions; 
but not the ſame ſkill to uſe them. Pompey therefore 
marched directly againſt Perpenna, and finding him 


in 


ignorant and perplexed in his affairs, laid a ſnare for 


him by ſending out a detachment of ten cohorts with 


orders to range up and down the fields, and diſperſe 


_ themſelves abroad; and while Perpenna was employed 


in attacking and purſuing them, Pompey appeared 


| fuddenly with all his army, and joining battle, gave 
him a total overthrow; fo that moſt of his comman- 


ders were ſlain in the field, and he himſelf being 
brought priſoner to Pompey, was by his order put to 


death. Nor ſhould we on this account, as ſome have 


done, cenſure Pempey as being ungrateful and as for- 
getting his tranſactions with Perpenna in Sicily; ſince 
it is clear that what he did in this caſe, was the effect 
of conſummate prudence, and of his attention to the 


ſafety of his country. For Perpema having in his | 
cuſtody all Sertorius's papers, ſhowed ſeveral letters 


from the greateſt men in Rome, who intending to ſub- 
vert the government, had invited Sertorius into Ttaly 


wherefore Pompey fearing leſt by theſe he ſhould kindle 


a more terrible war than that which had been already 


extinguiſhed, thought it expedient both to put Per. 


Penna to death, and likewiſe to burn the letters with- 
out reading them. FFF 
After this Pompey ſpent ſo much time in Spain, as 
was neceſſary for ſuppreſſing the tumults in that pro- 
vince; and as ſoon as he had allayed the violent 


| heats and ſettled the affairs there, he returned with 
his army into Zaly, where he arrived juſt in the 


height of the ſervile war. Upon the approach of 
Pompey, Craſſus, who was General in that war, made 
all the expedition imaginable to give them battle, 


wherein he ſhowed more ambition than prudence; 


| | | however 

(1) Nobody doubted but that noffer Syllani regai fimilirudinen 

was his deſign, which made Ci- concupi vit. aids oo -Afyw, nihil 

cero tell Atticus in Epiſt. vii. lib. ille ynquam minus obſcurt tulit. 

9· Mirandum enim in modum Gneius Our friend Pompey is wonder. 
FE ; N 4 


fully | 


however the event anſwered his wiſhes, for he flew 
upon the ſpot twelve thouſand three hundred of the 
enemy. And yet, notwithſtanding all his forefighr 
and diligence, it was ordained by fortune that Pompey 
ſhould ſhare with him in the glory of the fucceſs; for 
five thouſand of them who had eſcaped out of the 
battle fell into his hands; wherefore when he had 
totally deſtroyed them, that he might be before- 
hand with Craſſus, he wrote to the ſenate, That Craſ- 


POM P E TJ. i 


ſus indecd had overthrown the gladiators in battle, But 


that he had plucked up the war itſelf by the roots, This 
the Romans heard and ſpoke of with pleaſure, from 
their affection to Pompey, which was ſo great, that of 
all the exploits in Spain againſt Sertorius, they would 
not ſuffer one, even in jeſt, to be aſcribed to any per- 
ſon but Pompey. And yet this great honour and ve- 
neration was accompanied with fears and jealouſies, 
that he would not diſhand his ſoldiers, but treading 
in Hlla's ſteps would uſurp the ſovereign power, an 

maintain himſelf in it by force of arms (1); ſo that 
among all thoſe who ran out to meet him and congra- 
tulate him upon his return, as many went out of fear as 
affection. Pompey however removed this ſuſpicion, by 


declaring beforehand, that he would diſcharge the 


army after his triumph. But thoſe that envied him 


ſtill complained that he affected popularity, and 
courted the common people KS than the nobility, 
and that whereas Sy/la had deffroyed the power and 


authority of the people, he defigned to gratify them 
by reſtoring it; which was very true, for there was 


not any thing that the people of Rome more paſſion- 
ately deſired than the reſtoration of the tribunitial 
power. Pompey therefore thought himſelf extremely 


fortunate in this opportunity, deſpairing (if he were 


prevented in this) of ever meeting with any other ſuch 


occaſion' 


fully deſirous to obtain a power it. And Epiſt. x. lib. g. Hoc 
# like that of Sy//a. I tell you ture Cneius nofter biennio ante ca- 


no more than what I certainly gitawit, ita Syllaturit animus ejus, 


know; he makes no ſecret of & proſcripturit, * Pompey has 
| 85 8 C 
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occaſion of expreſſing his gratitude for all thoſe faq 
vours which he had received from the people, But 
though (2) a ſecond triumph was decreed, him, and 


# 


he was declared Conſul, yet all theſe honours were not 
ſo ſtrong an evidence of. his power and greatneſs, as 
the aſcendant which he had oyer Craſſus : for he who 
an wealth, dignity, and eloquence, ſurpaſſed all the 
ſtateſmen of his time, and who deſpiſed even Pompey 
himſelf and all others as beneath him, durſt not ap- 
pear a candidate for the Conſulſhip before he had de · 
manded Pompey's leave and protection. Pompey very 
readily eſpouſed his intereſt, for he had a long time 
ſought an occaſion of obliging him, and of contract- 
ing a friendſhip with him; 4o that he earneſtly ſoli- 
eited for Craſſus, and entreated the people, declaring, 
| That their favour would be no leſs to him in chuſing Crak- 
ſus Bis collegue, than in making himſelf Conſul. But not- 
withſtanding this, when they were created Conſuls 
they were always at variance, and continually op- 
poſed each other. Craſſus prevailed moſt in the 4 
nate, and Pompey*s power was no leſs with the people; 
for he reſtored to them the office of tribune, and hac 
ſuffered the judicial power (3) again to be transferred 
to the knights by a law. But he himſelf afforded 
them the moſt grateful ſpectacle, when he appeared 
and craved, his diſcharge from war. For it was a 
cuſtom among the Romans, that the knights when 
they had ſerved out their legal time in the wars, 
ſhould lead their horſes into the Forum before the two 
cenſors, and having named the commanders and ge- 
nerals under whom they had ſerved, and given an 
account of their behaviour during their ſervice, ſhould 
be diſcharged, every man with honour or diſgrace 
_ e 4 heaies according 


been forming this ſhameful 
deſign for theſe two years 
» pall ſo ſtrongly has his mind 
© been bent upon imitating Sylla, 
* yp = —— like him.“ 
I) He triumphed towards the 


end of the year of None 682, 
and at the ſame time was de- 
clared Conſul for the year en- 
ſuing. This was a peculiar ho- 
nour; to be declared Conſul be- 


fore he had born any other office 
; 2 2 e 
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according to his I The t two Wann Gellius, 
and Catulus, were fitting in great ſolemnity, - and the | 


| knights were paſſing under examination before them, 


when Pompey. was ſeen afar off coming into. the Forum, 
with all the enſigns of conſular authority, but himſelf 
leading his; horle in his hand. As he drew near, he 
commanded his officers to make way, and then led 
his horſe to the tribunal; the people were all this 
while in amazement, and in profound ſilence, and 
the cenſors ſhowed him great reſpect, and at the ſame 
time ſeemed highly pleaſed with his behaviour. Then 
the ſenior — addreſſed him thus, Pampey be 
Great, I demand of thee, whether thou baſt ſerved. out all 
that time in the wars that is preſcribed by the law? 
Pompey replied with a loud voice, I have ſerved it all, 
and all under myſelf as General; at this the people gave 
a great ſhout, and were ſo tranſported with joy, that 
there was no ſilencing their exclamations. But the 
cenſors riſing from their tribunal, accompanied him 
home to gratify the multitude, who followed after 
clapping their hands, and ſhouting with great joy. 
Pompey's Conſulſhip being now "expiring, and the 


miſunderſtanding betwixt him and Craſſus increaling 


every day, one Caius Aurelius of the equeſtrian order, 
a man who had always declined” publick buſineſs, 
aſcended the Roffrum, and addreſſed himſelf to the 
people in a full aſſembly, declaring, that Jupiter had 
appeared to him in a dream, comaranding him to tell 
the Conſuls, That they ſhould not quit their office till they 
were reconciled. Pompey upon hearing this ſtood ſilent ; 
but Craſſus firſt giving him his hand and faluting him, 
ſpoke in this manner, 7 cannot think, O Romans, that. 
I do any thing mean or diſbonourable, in yielding firſt. to 


Pom Per, ohon you were Pleaſed to on the Great 
even 


in the government; but his two "on Jaw when he was Pans | 
triumphs might well ſerve to ex- and Plutarch ſays again, becauſs 
cuſe that ſingularity. Caius Gracchus had conveyed 
| that right to the knights _ 

t5) L. Aurelius Cotta carried years before, 
« I | (4 The 


joy the glory of his military exploits. This appeared 


0 
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even while he was a beardleſs youth, and to whom yu 
granted two triumphs before be had a place in the ſenate. 
Upon this they were reconciled, and laid down their 
effice. Crafſus kept to his former manner of life; 
but Pompey pleaded cauſes very ſeldom, and by degrees 
quitted the Forum; he rarely appeared in publick, 
and whenever ke did, it was with a great train accom- 
panymg him; neither was it eaſy to meet or viſit him 
but in the midft of a croud of attendants ; for his de- 
light was to appear guarded with a numerous retinue, 
by which he attracted reſpect and veneration, and 
preſerved his dignity from being ſullied by the com- 
pany and converſation of the multitude. For men 


who have grown great by arms, cannot eaſily ſtoop 


to that popular equality which always prevails in 2 
commonwealth, and therefore are in danger of ſink- 
ing into contempt when they change their manner of 
life; for they naturally expect to be eſteemed as much 
faperior to others in the city, as they were in the 
feld; whereas thoſe who have not diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the camp, cannot endure to be inferior in 
the city too; and therefore when they ſee a com- 
mander who is ſignalized by his victories and 
triumphs, applying himſelf to the buſineſs of the Fo- 
rum, they endeavour to leſſen and depreſs him; 
whereas if he reſigns to them the pre-eminence in 
civil buſineſs, they will contentedly allow him to en- 


not long after by the event. 

| The power of the pirates firſt appeared in Cilicia. 
They were at firſt little taken notice of (4); but 
their courage and confidence much increaſed during 
the war with Aitbridates, when they hired themſelves: 
| | | ER, AS out,” 


(4) The Romans did not ap- 
ply in earneſt to that war till 
the year of Rane 674, nine years 
before this Conſulſhip of Pom- 
key, though it had been the oc- 
caſion of many diſorders, which 


they were not at leiſure to re- 

medy  whilit they had other 

wars both civil and foreign upon 

their hands. Vid. Flor. lib. iii. 
cap. 6. | b 

45) There was in the territo- 

| ries 


a 
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as if their employment had been in the higheſt degree 


ple was more ancient than the rendered. this by the —_ of 
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out, and became ſtipendiaries in the King” s ſervice. 
Afterwards, whilſt the Romans were embroiled in 
their civil wars; and were fighting againſt one ano- 
ther even before the very gates of Nome, the ſeas lay 
neglected and un guarded, which by degrees encou- 
raged them not only to attack the merchants and 
ſhips upon the ſea,” but alſo to lay waſte the iſlands 
and ſeaport towns. Many perſons of great wealth 


and noble birth, and diſtinguiſhed for their capacity, 


embarked with them and entered into their foci ety, 


honourable and worthy: of their ambition. They 
had divers: arſenals and harbours, and watch- towers 
well fortified.” They had a fleet well equipped, and 
well manned with ſtout ſailors and expert pilots; 
their ſhips were very light and ſwift, and well built 
for ſervice; but their magnificence was ſtill more: 

mortify ing than their force was terrible; for the 

ſterns of their ſhips were gilt, their canopies were of 
the fineſt purple, and their oars were covered with 
filver; with fuch wanton pride and luxury did they 
ſeem to triumph in their villany. Their muſick and 


dancing, their banquetting and revelling on every 


coaſt, ' the great officers who. were made priſoners by 


them, and the towns which they laid under contri- 
| bution, were the reproach and diſhonour of the Ra- 


man empire. Their fleet conſiſted of above a.thou- 
land ſhips, and they had taken no leſs than four hun- 
dred cities, and plundered thoſe temples which till then 
had been held facred and inviolable, ſuch as thofe of 
Apollo at Didyme (5) and Claros, that of the Cabiri in 
Samethracia, of Ceres in the city of Hermione (6), of 
e in Epidaurns, thaſe of Neptune | in the Nb - 
: ti mus, 
ries of Nilas a plac ace called Tonich migration. Ae was 
Didyme, where Apollo had a tem- alſo a town in Zia where there 
ple and Oracle, and was from was a mountain and a grove 


taence called Didzmeus Apollo. ſacred to Apollo. 
Pauſanias tells us that this tem- (6) Some tranſlators have 


» 
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mus, 4 ed and in: the iſle of Calauria, thoſe of 
Apollo at Afium, and in the ifle of Leucas, and thoſe 


, of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the promontor y ol Laci. 
zium. They likewiſe offered ſtrange ſacrifices, fuch 


as are performed at (7) Olympus; © and practiſtd certain 


myſterious ceremonies, among which thoſe 66(8) 
Mitbres have been preſerved down to our age, having 


their original and firſt inſtitution from them. But 


beſide theſe piracies by ſea, they were yet mare i 5 


rious to the Romans by land; for they would: 

go aſhore and rob upon the highways; — 
17 deſtroying their country-houſes near the ſea 
and once they ſeized upon two Roman prætors, : Sextis 
Gus and Bellinus, in their purple rabes, and carried 
them off, together with their lictors. The daughter 
alſo of Antonius (a man Who had received the i honour 
of a triumph) was: ſeized as fhe was going ta her 
country ſeat, and was obliged to pay a great ſum for 


her ranſom. Nay their. infolence —— ſuch a pitch, 


that when any one of the captives declared himſelf to 
be a Roman and told his name, they pretended to be 
furprized and-terrified;: ſmote their thighs; and fell 
down at his feet, beſeeching him to forgive: them. 
The N e 1 2 e e 
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Ni | - the earth; thou; h cedæmonians adire Ceres 125 
there never was any ſuch temple rhe name vf Chthonia, aui that they 
in the dity of flermione, but there aberr inſlructed in her rites & Or. 
was a very famous one there de- pheus, But Ian of opinion that the 
dicated to Ceres. Xboig in this Lacedæmonians borrowed thoſe 
place fi ignifſes Ceres, which may . ceremonies from the. city © 7 Her- 


de proved from a paſſage in mione, æubere Ceres ha — 4 
Par ſanini's Corinthiacts; The dedirated to ber andur that name. 


Argives /ay that Chthonia the'', (7). Plutareh does not moan 
daughter of Colontas having been mount Olympus, but the city of 
faded out of a conflagration 5 Ce- Olympus near Phaſelis in Pamphy- 

res, and cartveyed to Hermione, lia, which was one of the recep- 
built there a temple to that Goddeſs, tacles of thoſe pirates. What 


wwho was called Chthonia, and fort of ſacrifices they uſed to 


that her feſtiwal was called by the perform there is not known. | 
fame name. An in his Laconicks (8). Herodotus ſays that the 
he writes: {is Jaid that the La- Perſians adored Fenus under the 
name 
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the fleet, but with an unive 
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of Mithres ; oft |. jotuiffet. Quo 
name thres ; but the moſt potuiſſet. & 
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{ppliant, believed them to be in earneſt, for ſome 
were ſo officiolis.as to put on his ſhoes, others helped 
him on with his gown, leſt his quality ſhould be miſ- 
taken again. At laſt when they had mocked- him 
long enough; they let down a ladder from the fide of 
the ſhip into tlie ſea, bid him -\ 9's and wiſhed him 
2 good journey home; if he refuſed, they threw him 
overboard, and drowned him. 

The whole Tuſtan ſea was ſo infeſted by theſe pi- 


11100 
12883 3 3 ».4 


rates that navigation and commerce was entirely ſtops 


ped. The Romans therefore finding themſelves ſtraie- 
ned in their markets, and fearing leſt a famine ſhould 
enſue,” determined to ſend out Pomp to recover the 

dominion of the ſea from the pirates. And (9) CG 
binius one of Pompey's friends propoſed a law which- 
inveſted him not only with the ſupreme'command gf 
niverſal and unlimited power. 
For by that decree his authority was to extend over 
all the ſeas within the Pillars of Herkules, and over 
the whole continent for the ſpace of four hundred fur- 
longs from the ſea; and there were but few regions un- 


_ 


der the Roman empire which were our of thar-compaſs, 


and all the moſt conſiderable fiations and Kings were 


i „ 2 
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included in it. Beſfides, by this decree he had & power 
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common opinion is, that Mithres rogationem ge piratico bello tu et, 
was the ſuunn. © profedtto egeſtate & improbitate co- 

(9) He was: then tribune of afar piraticum ip la feriſſer. h 
the people in the year of Rome bad not taken ſauctuary in his ies 
ſix. hundred eighty-ſix, fixty,five of tribune, aud. d thither. at e 
years bi the birth of our an inviolable altar, he would ne- 
Saviour, Pompey, being then thir- der have e/captd< the authority of 
ty eight years old. Cicero has the Prætor, nor the number of his 
given us the character of this - creditors, nor bawe frevented the 
Cabinius in the. ſecond oration 'confi/cation of bar gate; and ; 8 
after his return, where he repre- that office he had not carried the 

ſeats him in the following odious Iasi for the war agaliſt be piratri, 
colours. Qui miſi ad aran tribu- his poverty and iniquity. togethet 
natus confugiſſet, negue vim preto- would have made bim turn pirate 
71s, nec multitudinem creditorum, bimſelll . 
we hanorum proſeriptionem, eſfugere ON 


„ * ry 


(+) Some 


ee 
of electing, for his aſſiſtance, fifteen lieutenants out of 
the ſenate, and of aſſigning particular provinces toeach; 
he was authorized alſo to take out of the treaſury, 
and of the publicans, what mony he pleaſed, to fit 
out a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and to raiſe as many 
ſoldiers and ſeamen as he thought proper. When 
this law was read, the common people approved o 
it exceedingly ; but the moſt con RR men of the 
ſenate looked upon this exorbitant and unbounded 


power as too great to be envied and as a real. object of 
fear. They all agreed therefore to oppoſe the paſſing 


of the law except Cæſar, who gave his vote for it, 
not fo much to gratity Pompey as the people, with 
whom he was deſirous to ingratiate himſelf as early 
as poſſible. . The reſt inveighed bitterly againſt Pom- 
pey; and one of the Conſuls told him, That if. he fol- 
lewed the footfteps of Romulus, be would ſcarce avoid 
His end; but he was in dangs; of being torn in, pieces 
by the multitude for this | 


yerence to him were very ſilent and attentive. He 


therefore, after he had, without the leaſt, appearance 


of envy, ſpoken largely in honour of Pompey, began 
to adviſe the people in kindneſs to ſpare him, and not 
to expoſe a man of his importance to ſuch continual 
dangers and wars; for, ſaid he, Where could you find 
fcb another ? Or whom would you chuſe i you fhould loſe 
zin? They all cried out with one voice, Yourſelf. 
Catulus therefore finding his arguments ineffectual, 
deſiſted. Then Roſcius attempted to ſpeak, but no 
one would liſten 'to him; wherefore he made ſigns 
with his fingers, intimating that Pompey ſhould not 
have the ſole command, but that a collegue ſhould 
be named in the decree with him: upon this, the 
multitude being extremely incenſed, made ſuch a 
violent exclamation, that a crow flying over the Fo- 
rum at that inſtant, was ſtunned, and dropt down 
among the croud; from which it appears, that when 
birds fall to the ground on ſuch occaſions, it is not 
: | 5 by . e 2 e 28 
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or this Frech. Ke; when ei 
flood up to ſpeak againſt the law, the people in re- 
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by his own — baue, and 3 ch e 


of his lieutenants. ene 


Pompey having met with ſome obſtrudtion at Rami 
through the reſentment and envy of P;/o the Conſul; 
who had waſted his ſtores and diſchargedhis:ſeamen, 
fent his fleet round to Brunduſum, and went himſelf 
by land through Tuſcany to Rome. As ſoon as this 
was known to the people, they all flocked out to 
meet him upon the way, though but a few days had 
paſſed ſince they attended him at his departure. But 
that which occaſioned their greateſt joy, was the ſud. 
den and unexpected change in the markets, which 
now were plentifully furniſhed with proviſions; fo 
that Piſo was in great danger of being deprived of his 
Conſulfhip, Gabinius having a law ready drawn up 


for that purpoſe; but Pompey forbad it, — in 


that, as in all things elſe, with great moderation, by 
which: having obtained all that he deſired; he de- 
parted for Brundu/ium, hence he ſet fait in purſuit 
of the pirates. Though he was ſtraitened in time, 
and his haſty voyage forced him to ſail by ſeveral 
famous cities without ſtopping, yet he would not 


paſs by the city of Aubens. Having landed there he 


Acrificed to the Gods, and made an oration to the 
people; and as he was returning out of the city. he 
read at the gates two inſcriptions in honour of him, 
each conſiſting & Aa Oy" verſe. WE > pages we 


gate was this; 
0 bumbler thoughts make thee a God the a mare, 
The other without the Sate was, 8 5 ” Of. : 
We wiſh4 and ſaw, „ we honour ond adore. Nh Fi 9 


Pompey having ſhowin: himſelf mnodcifie to Jos of 
Get ferm of thieves, WhO were not yet quite diſ- 
perſed, but continued | to rove about the e (for = 
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their ſhips and perſons only, withqut any furthe 
ſeverity, the reſt of their comrades, in hopes o 
mercy too, made their eſcape from his other com- 

manders, and ſurrendered themſelves with their wives 
and children to him. Pompey pardoned all that came 
in, and the rather becauſe by them he might make « 
diſcovery of thoſe who fled from his juſtice, as con- 


ſcious- that their crimes were beyond forgiveneſs 
The greateſt part of theſe, and the moſt conſiderabſe 
men among them, conveyed their families and trea- 
ſures, and all uſeleſs perſons into caſtles and fortified 
towns about mount Taurus; but they themſelves 
having well manned their gallies, embarked at Corg- 
cefurs in Cilicia, where they waited for Pompey and 
gave him battle. Here they had a total overthrow, 
upon which they retired into the fort, and Pompey 
immediately beſieged them. At laſt, having dif- 
patched their heralds to him with a ſubmiſſion, thi 
delivered up to him themſelves, their towns, iſlands, 
and ſtrong holds, all which they had fortified in ſych 

a manner as to render them almoſt jmpregnable and 
Thus was this war ended, and the whole power of 


the pirates at ſea diſſolved eyery where in the ſp 


of three months. Belide a ret number of other 

veſſels, Pompey took ninety ſhips armed with brazen 

beaks. He likewiſe took above twenty thouſand Pri- 8 

ſoners, whom he was unwilling Fo Pur to death, 

though he thought it dangerous to ſuffer them to diſ- 

perſe, leſt they might reunite and make head again, 

as they were numerous, poor, and warlike. There- 

fore conſidering that man by nature is not a wild ſa- | 

vage creature, but becomes ſuch only by an unnaty. 

ral and vicious habit, and that he is reclaimed and 

dvilized by a change of place, conyerſation and man- 

ner of life, as beaſts that are wild by nature become 

tame and tractable by being kept and fed in a mild 

domeſtick manner, he determined ch femoye theſe 
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but rather af a iddy youth madly deſirous of glory Pp 
'2 WM when by ſigns be forbad the Teft of the Grenans is . 
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Mt nd great Adhi 1 tis le ” ſome Greeks advan,” 

i Should ſnatch the glory from bis lifted „ 
"n i Sign'd to bis troops to yield the foe his war, 
10 Aud leave untoudb'd the Honours of 1 the d. Pope; 


8 Bax Po mpey outdid Even Athilles « on this Gratis fot 
8 is 1 to geen and preſerve a common enemy, 
4 y that he might deprive a Roman Prætor, after all 
15 15 labs, of the Wonder of a triumph. Merellus 
however would not deſiſt from the attack, and when 
d be had. ſtormed the place he put all the pirates to 
death; after which he publickly reproached and*dif- 
gr raced OZavius. before the whole camp, and Wen dis. 
miſſed Im... 

When it was reported at Rome that the war with , 
the pirates was at an end, and that Pompey being quite 
unemployed ſpent his time in viſiting gt different 
cities, Manilius, à tribune of the people ſed a 
law, That Pom pey ſhould have all the Faris of of Lucul- : 
Jus, aud the provinces under bis government, together 
with Bithy nia, which was then under the command of 
Glabrioz and that be ſhould make war upon Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, retaining till the ſame naval forces 
and the ſovereignty of the ſeas as before. But this was 
nothing leſs than to conſtitute one abſolute monarch 
of all the Roman empire; for the only provinces 
which ſeemed to be exempt from his government by 
the former dee ree, Phrypgia, Lycaonia, Galatia, os ft 
padocia, Cilitia, the Upper Colchis,” and Armenia, 
all aſſigned to him by this latter law, together with 
all the forces with which Lucullus had defeated Mtb 
ridates and Tigranes, But though Lurullus was thus 
robbed of the glory of his atchievements, by having 
a ſucceſſor aſſigned him rather in the honour of his 
N than in the danger of; a war yer this- was 


> 
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pbt what the ſenate and nobility chiefly conſidered, 
notwithſtanding they were very ſenſible that Lucully 
had been unjuſtly and ungratefully treated. They 
were principally concerned to ſee a tyranny eſtab- 
| liſhed by this increaſe of Pompty's power; and there- 
fore they exhorted and encouraged one another pri- 
vately to exert all their force in oppoſition to this law, 
and not to givè up their libertiesat once. But when the 
day came their courage failed them for fear af the 
people, and they all remained filent except Catulus, 
ho boldly inveighed againſt the law. But finding that 
his ſpeech had no effect upon any of the people, he 
turned to the ſenate, and cried out ſeveral times from 
the Reftrum, bidding them (i) ſect out ſeme mountain 
pr rock as their ot athers had done, whither they might 
fy to preſerve their liberty. The law however, as it is 
{aid, was paſſed by the ſuffrages of all the tribes. 
Thus was Pompey even in his abſence inveſted with 
.almoſt all that power which Hl obtained by arms, 
and by the conqueſt of the city. When Pompey had 
advice by letters of the decree, and his friends came 
to . congratulate him, he frowned and ſtruck his 


+? 


tural ambition. was now inflamed by enn 
ſoon diſcovered 


«favored mount. But as that was ſenate, others think thät — 


in ſtate, attended with their lictors bearing their 
before them wreathed about wick branches of laure). 
Lucullus came through à country full of groen and 
ſhady groves, but Pompey's: march was xhroughk large 
plains, which were dry and barren. 
being therefore parched and 


laurels which were fteſt» gathered, and hound che 
about his rods. This Was hooghr fomewhat-omin- 
ous, and looked as if Pompey: came 

reward and honour: of Larullu vi 
indeed had the ſuperiority in reſpect of age and Tes his 
former conſulſhip; but the dignity of Pompey as the 

greater on account of his triumphs. Their conver- 
ſation began with great kindneſs and cixility, and 


laſion is 4 he retreat i into the ra rock) 4 . 
Capitol * was built on the proach of the Gan 
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Kings and 222 and in 7 — places FOUND 


he paſſed; 


which 
that had been done 
an ———— —_— 


he remitted) their 


fines and penalties, and: others he deprived! of their 
| rewards. | And after this manner did he act in all 


things, er to ſhow to the admirers of La- 
cullus that all his power and authority was now at an 


end. But as Lurulus oomplaitied of theſe ; proceed- 


ings, and expoſtulated with him by his friends, it 


vas agteed that they ſhould have a conference and 
accordingly they met in the country of Galatis, * 


they wete bath great generals and had diſti 
themſel ves by rheir exploits and victories, hey 


rode 


Wade hg 
Lucius - 
tors when heperbeinads it took ſome of their n 


opt mg — = away-the 


with mutual complements and congratulations on 


the great actions they had performed and the vic- 
tories they had obtained. ut when they came to 
the chief fubje of their conference, they obſerved 


no decency nor moderation, but reproached each 
other in tlie ſevereſt terms, Pompey upbraiding Lucul- 


lus with abarice, and Lncwhes accuſing Pompey io am- 
bition; um Wan eee nn EN. 


l 
F the p- 


1 . 


RR 0 Between 


ee L UF Bo _» 
Licnuilus had made a diſtribution of uered 
in Galatia, fand had given other gg e ay 
Pleaſed: !' But Pompey ehcamping not far diſtant from 
him, publickly forbad any man to pay obedience to 
Turullis; he likewiſe inveigled away all his ſol- 
diers/ except only ſixteen hundred, who were likely 
to be as unſerviceable to him, as. they were "= | 
| Affecked to Lucullus, being very inſolent and muti 
ous. Pompey belides openly | cenſured; e? 
und . from the glory of his actions, declaring 
that the battles of Lucullus were but imaginary, ſuch 
ad Are Fepreſented in pictures, or upon the ſtage with 
Peres for kings, whereas the difficult part was re. 
ved for him, to contend with real ſtrength and a 
 welFdifciplined army, as Aitbridates began now to 
be in earneſt, and had betaken himſelf to his ſhields, 
Ferch and horſes. Lucullus in return ſaid that Pont: 
* "came to fbi. with the image and ſhadiw of wur, | 
ad tar as feardly- bird of prey attacks ariy bodies 
alrrady an, ſo be, accvrding eto bis ufital. cuſtom,” was 
a — #0! exuſh! abe feeble relicks of an expiring. war z fur 
bur be uttributad to. himſelf the conqueſts over Sertorius, 
Lepidus, wml Spee ons of bitch tuas the wart of 
Erkſſus, andiber ef Catulus, and the other of Metellus: 
 * dhd therefore it bas i rear wonder, that the | glory f 
be Pontich and Armenian war ſhoujd be uſfurped:by'a 
man who by his. ſubtle artifices could obtain for himſelf 
1 A 20f - 4 e far ayperfing ame" q abus | 
fraves.” e I ieee Te 
After this Lucullus departed for . and; "Pate 
pey having/placed his whole navy as a guard upon all 
the ſeas betwixt the province of Phænicia 2 Boj- 
phorns;* marched againſt Mithridates; who though he 
had ſtill an army left of. thirty thouſand foot, and 
Lo cout horſe, yet durſt not riſ a battle, but 
lay ſecurely encamped upon a ſtrong mauntaip, which 
however he forſook upon Pompey's approach, as 4 
| reds deſtitute of water. Pompey as ſoon as he ar. 
Five ur eien of ity, and from th: nature 


4 


5 camp. f 
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ws 


n his 
k him 


near the banks, of the 
very near. him 3222 | 


0 


Judging z morg prudept eis them only.ap | 


ent, Jeſt rhey;ſhquld eſcape, and to give ther 


re the 
19 the next day, as his men were far the better 


ſoldiers, - But the oldeſt of his commanders . were, of 


another opinion, and by entreaties and remonſtrances 


prevailed upon him to begin the engagement imme- 
3 $f of Pas e en 27 ak as . MT diately. 
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diateſy. Neither was the hight totally dark; for the 
moon gave light enough to diſtinguiſh odjecks. But 
this rather deluded and miſted the King S army; for 
as the Romans had the moon behind them, and ſhe 
Was very low, and Juſt upon ſetting; the ſhadows 
d a long way before their bodies, and teached 
almoöſt to the enemy, who not exactly diſcerning the 
"diſtance, bur imagiring them to be near at hand 
"threw their darts at the ſhadows,” without the leaſt 
execution pon any one of the Nona. Th 
ceiving this, ran in upon them with a great A, 
but the barbarians being confounded 200 unable to 
and the charge, a” put to flight with a great 
flaughter, fo that above ten thouſand were Rain upon 
tte por, and the' camp itſelf” was taken. As for 
Mr bridates, he at the befinning of the onſet _ 
body of eight hundred horſe forced through all the 
Romy army and made his eſcape; but this party 
don forfook him, „And diſperſed, io that he was left 
-with no more than three perfons in his retinue, 
whom was his concubine Hypficraria, a woman who al- 
ways ſhowed a manly and daring g ſpirit, for which rea- 
n the King called her Hypficrates.” She being attired 
and mounted like a Perſan horſeman, accompanied the 
King in all his flight, never being weary even in the 
lJongeſt journey, nor ever failing to attend him in 
perſon, "and even to take care of his horſe, till they 
came to a caftle called Tore (2), where the King had 
lodged his money, and other things of the greateſt 
vale, Here Mibridates diſtributed 'the' Ticheſt of 
is apparel among thofe who reſorted to him in _ 
fight; and to every one of his friends he gave 
deadly poiſon, that they might not fall into che 9 
"of tt ehemy againſt their will. From thence he 
Feen his journey in order to Take refuge with 77. 
antes 
(2) Between the” great and de cauſed ſeventy- five oi or 
Armenia. Strabo, Lib. xii. fortreſſes to be built thereabouts, 


—, that Mirbridates was ſo wherein he de er all 3. 


carefyl to ſecure thoſe parts, that treaſures ; and he gives us th 
"names 
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gronts\ in Armenia ; but that Prince was ſo far from 
receiving him, that he iſſued a proclamation againſt 
him, offering a rewatd of an hundred talents to any 
one that ſhould kill him. Whereupon he paſſed the 
head of the Euphrates,” and directed Dis . n 
the country of Colchi . | 
Ini the mean time Pompey advanded into Armenia, 
upon the invitation of young Tigranes, who had're- 
volted from his father, and was come as far as the 
Araxes to meet Pompey. This river fiſes' near the 
head of the Eupbrates, but bending its courſe towards 
the eaſt, falls into the Caſpian ſea. \ Pompey and T3- 
ranes being joined, marched on together, receiving 
the hotnage of all the eities through Which they paſſed. 
But Tigranes the father having been lately defeated by 
Lucullas, and hearing that Pompey Was of a kind and 
humane diſpoſition, received a Roman garrifon into 
his capital, and taking along with him Teveral of his 
friends and relations, went in perſon to furrender 
himſelf to Pompty. He came as far as the trenches 
on horſeback ; but there he was met by two of Pom- 
ps lictors, who commanded him to alight and walk 
on foot, as no man ever was ſeen on horieback! within 
à Ronan camp. Tit ranes fubmitted to this immedi- 
ately, and at the ſame time taking off his ſword, de- 
livered it up; and laft of all, as ſoon às he appeared 
before Pompey, he pulled off his royal diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet; nay, he would meanly 
have fallen proſtrate at bis knees, had not Pompey 
himſelf prevented it, by taking and Peng him at 
his right hand, and his ſon at his left. Pompey then 
told him, 7. bat as to his lofſes, they Were chargeable upon 
Lucullus, for that by bim be had bers diſpolſiſſe of Sy- 
ria, Pheenicja,' Cilicia, Galatia, an Sophene 3 but all 
that be ball PRO Hl bat. Time be uu praceably 
| . enjoy, 
| names of the chief of them, 1. not a "on good rea- 
dara; Baſeardariza, and Sinorin, ſon that Lubinat thinks that in- 


which he places on the frontiers ſtead of A it ns to be 
'of the greater- Armenia. It is read Sinoria. . 0 
00 The | 
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enjoy, -Paying the ſum .in tbouſand talents as a fine. for 
ebe injuries Aone by him to the Romans, and that bis 


fon ſhould: enjoy the kingdom of Sophene. -Trgrangs hi 
lelf was he way Phasen with theſe condutanny. 3 + 5 


ver, to o every comtution 
ten wine, and 6 to. every \iduge. a ler — — ke 


* # + » 4 


ond a ba river A ſhould; be the . ne 
His, conqueſts... [Pompey replied, That as to Tigranes, 
ie belonged more to bis cwn 1 father, than to bis father-in- 

Jaw and. ds fer bis conqueſts,, he would give vhew Aach 
. Loud as ayere agreeable to reaſon and juſice. 
| Pampey leaving Armenia under the care of Afraviu, 
cee himſelf in purſuit of Mithridates ; 3 whereby -he 
vas forced to march through ſeveral nations inhabit- 
ing, about mount Caucaſus. Of theſe the Albanians 
and Jberians. were the chief, The Tberians, extend. as 
tar as the Mo/chian mountains, and the kingdom of 
Pants 3. the Albanians lie more to the eaſt, towards 
the Ca/pian ſea; The Albanians at firſt permitted. Pom- 
Por. upon his entreaty to paſs through the, country ; 
bur when they found that the winter had ſurprized 
che Roman army whilſt they were in their country, 
and that they were buſy in celebrating the feſtival of 
Saturn, they collected an army of no leſs than forty 
thouſand men, with a reſolution. to attack them. For 8 
this er they paſſed the river (3) Cyrnus, whi 
. riſing 


63 ) The Tg which Plutarch .rity ought to be followed... 


eil prank, is named Cyrus by 
e and Pliny, — autho- 14) This is Strabs' $ era, 
; EE 
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riſing among the mountains of Beria, and receiving . 
the river Araxes in its courſe from Armema, diſcharges 
itſelf by twelve different mouths into the Caſpian fea ; 
although others ate of opinion, (4) that the Aries 
does not fall into it, but that they ſeparately, though 
near each other, diſcharge themſelves into the Tame 
ſea, It was in the power of Pompey to have obſtructed 
their paſſage over the river, but he permitted ir 
without oppoſition, and as ſoon as they were 
over he artacked and routed them, and ſlew a great 
number of them on the ſpot. Upon this their King 
ſent ambaſſadors with his fubmiſſion. © Pompey par- 
doned the offence, and having entered into a league 
with him, marched againſt the Berians, a nation no 
leſs in number than the other, but much more war- 
like, and who were firmly reſolved to aſſiſt Mitbhri- 
dates, and to oppoſe Pompey to the utmoſt. The He- 
rians were not lubject to the Medes or Perſians; and 
they happened likewiſe to eſcape the dominion of the 
 Mucedomians, becauſe Alexander was obliged to quicken 
his march through Fyrcama; but Pompey ſubdued 
them in a decifive battle, in which nine thouſand 
were ſlain, and more than ten thouſand taken priſo- 
ners. From thence he went into the country of Co/- 
chis, where Servilius met him at the month of the 
river Phaſis, with the fleet under his cominand, with 
which he guarded the coaſt of Pontus. 

This purſuit of Mithridates was attended with great 
difficulties, he having concealed himſelf among the 
nations that inhabit about the Bo/phorus and the lake 
Merotis. Beſides, news was brought to Pompey that 
the Albanians had revolted: this ſo enraged him that 
he reſolved to turn his forces againſt them, and paſ- 
ſed back again over the Cyraus with great. difficulty 
and danger; the barbarians having fortified it with 
Paliſades a great way down the banks. After this, 


| having 
5 who” a.” the different | in this ba. is. followed: by our 
mouths of thoſe two avon; and modern geographers. ' . *. 


(5) This 
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having a tedious march to make through a dry and 
rugged country, he ordered ten thouſand caſks to be 
filled with water, and ſo advanced towards the enemy. 
He found them drawn up in order of battle near the 
river Mas (5), to the number of ſixty thquſand foot, 
and twelve thouſand horſe, but ill armed, many 
of them covered only with the ſkins of wild beaſts (6). | 
Their General was Cos the King's brother, who as 
ſoon as the battle was begun, ſingled out Pompey, and 
ruſhing in upon him, ſtruck his Javelia into the joints 
of his breaſtplate ; but Pompey in return pierced him 
through the body with his lance, and flew him. Ir 
is reported, that in this fight there were ſeveral Ana- 
2ons who ſerved as auxiliaries to theſe barbarians, and 
that they came down from thoſe mountains that run 
along by the river Thermoaea ; for after the battle, 
when the Romans were taking the plunder of the 
field, they met with ſeveral targets and huſkins 
of the Amazons, but there was not the body of a wo- 
man to be ſeen among all the dead. They inhabit 
thoſe parts of mount Caucaſus that look — the 
Hyrcanian ſea, not bordering upon the Albanians, (7) 
for the territories of the Celæ and the Leges lie betwixt; 
and with theſe people they yearly cohabit for two 
months, . near the river Thermodon; after which they 
return home, and live alone all the reſt of the year. 
After this engagement Pompey was determined to 
have marched by the ſide of the Caſpian fea into Hir- 
cam, but was forced to retreat after three days 
march, 


©. This. river- a down 
from the mountains of Alania, 
and falls into the Caſpian ſea. 


It is called Abanus by Ptcl.my, 
_ is fo diſtinguiſhed in cur 


60) Strabe ſpeaking of theſe 
people of 4/bania, ſays that they 
could raiſe more forces than 


the Tbrrians; for they could 


{end into the field no leſs than 


* > 
« 


thouſand 


ſixty aa foot, aud twelve 
2rſe ; but at the ſame 
time he tells us that thoſe yy 


were ill diſciplined. They ma 
uſe of darts and arrows, and 


were armed with euiraſſes, buck- 
lers and helmets, mage of the 


ins of wild beaſts. 


7) Plutarch has taken this 
from Theophanes of Mitylene; who 


attended Pompey in this expedi- 


tion, 
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march, by reaſon of the venomous ſerpents that were 
very numerous in thoſe countries; and therefore he 
retired into the leſſer Armenia. Whilſt he remained 
there, he gave audience to ſome ambaſſadors from the 
kings of the Medes, and (8) Ehmeans, and diſmiſſed 


* 


them wich letters of friendſhip and reſpect to their 
maſters; but for the king of Paribia, who made in- 
curſions upon Gordyene, and plundered and haraſſed 
the ſubjects of Tigranes, he ſent an army againſt him 
under the command of Afranius, who put him to the 
rout, and purſued him as far as Arbelit im. 
Among all the concubines of King Mibridates thar 
were brought before Pompey, he had no commerce- 
with any, but ſent them all to their parents and rela- 
tions; for moſt of them were either the daughters or 
wives of Mithridates's generals, or of the principal 
officers in his court. But Stratonice, who of all the 
reſt had the greateſt power and _ influence over him, 
and to whom he had committed the cuſtody of that for- 
treſs where he had lodged the beſt part of his trea- 
ſure, was they ſay, the daughter of a certain mufi- 
cian, a man in years, and in low circumſtances... As 
ſhe happened one night to ſing at a banquet in Mich- 
ridates's preſence, he was ſo ſmitten on a ſudden with 
her, that he immediately took her to his bed, to the 
great mortification of the father, who had loſt his 
daughter without ſo much as a kind word from.his 
Prince in return. But when he. roſe in the mora- 
ing, and ſaw tables covered with veſſels of gold and 
| | 5 ä ſilver, - 
tion, and drew up a relation of ena, Maſfſabitica, and Corbiana. 
it. In this relation he ſays that He ſays the low country pro- 
the Amazons were ſeparated from duced only huſbandmen, but 
the Albanians by the Gelz, and that the highlands abounded in 
the Leges, nations of Seythia. brave ſoldiers, for the moſt part 
Strab. Lib, xi. _ - archers, and ſo numerous that 
(8) The Ehmæans inhabited a the King preſuming gpon. his 
province in ria bordering ftrength refuſed to ſubmit to the 
upon the Medes. Strabo makes King of Partbia, and ſcorned to 
mention of three provinces be- follow the example of his neigh- 
longing to the Eymæant, Gabi- bourt, Strab. Ih. xvi. 6K 
| as 5 
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ſilver, a great retinue of ſervants eunuehs and pages 
attending him with rich garments, and (9) a horſe 
ſtanding before the door magnificently capariſoned, as 
if he were one of the King's favourites, thinkin 
himſelf mocked and abuſed, he attempted" to run out 
of doors; but the ſervants laying hola: of Him, in- 
formed him that the King had beſtowed on him the 


houſe and furniture of a rich nobleman] lately de. 


ceaſed, and that theſe were but the firſt fruits and 


karneſt of greater riches and poſſeſſions tliat were to 


come. When with much difficulty they had «per. 
Maded him to believe this, he put on a purple robe, 
and mounting his horſe, rode through the city, 'cry: 
ing out, All this is mine! and to thoſe that laughed at 


him, he ſaid, There was notbing ſtrunge in ' this, and 


ebey-ſhould rather wonder that he did not throw ſtones at 
all be met through ze 1 2 505 bis: 700. 3 was FONG. 
bonice” $ father, ; | 


An cb th 22 foe from which a oro 0 


When me delivered up her caſtle into his hands: of 
Pompey, and offered him many preſents of great va. 
lue, he received only ſuch as he thought might ſerve 
to adorn the temples of the Gods, and add to the 
ſplendor of his triumph; the reſt he left to Stratonice; 
bidding her pleaſe herſelf in the enjoyment of them. 
In the ſame manner when the King of BHeria preſented 
_ we. a bedſtead, table, and a chair of W all 


of 


(o) It was 2 s with 
thoſe oriental prinees to preſent 
their friends, and ſuch-as they 
had a mind to honovr, with a 
Horſe out of their own ſtable in 


royal furniture. Thus 2 . 


7 honoured pe 5 — 
enen | 

1) Plutaveh i in this] grave and 

| magnificent „ ev return: 
* 7» 9 * 2 — 7 


* ay,” 7 


1 — terms of 
Homer, when he makes his — 


Tarn; 700 nude Th s ee | 


* +1 
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privees to keep am exact regitter 
of whatever; was tranſacted in 


the court. of this we Lg fo 
ſtances 
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of gold, be. delivered them to the quaſi bor the 
uſe of the common wealth. 

In another caſtle called — P y ſeized upon 
ſeveral ſecret writings of — which he per- 
uſed with no ſmall pleaſure, as they diſcovered; very 
clearly the King's diſpoſition. For there were me- 
moirs whereby. it — (a) that beſide many. 
others, he had deſtroyed his on ſon Ariaratbes by 
poiſon, as alſo Acæus the Sardian, becauſe he had got 
the better of him in an horſe · race. There were like» 
wiſe ſeveral interpretations of dreams that he or — 
of his concubines had had. Beſide theſe, there were 
ſome wanton love letters which had paſſed between 

him and his concubine Monima. Tbeophanes tells 
us, that there was found likewiſe an oration of Rati- 
lius, wherein he attempted to exaſperate him againſt 
the Romans, and to perſuade him to put to death all 
of them that were in Aa: though moſt men juſtly 
ſuppoſe this to be a malicious invention of Th 

who hated Ruſilius, a man in nothing like himfelf(3)z 

or perhaps he might ſay it to gratify Poxpey, whoſe 

_ father is deſcribed by Au in his A 28 one of 

the vileſt of men. 

From thence Pompey came to ahe city of Amiſus, 
where his ambition led him to commit the ſame odi- 
ous actions which he had before ſeverely condemned 
in another. For whereas he had reproached Lucui - 
lus, for having, while the war yet ſubſiſted, taken 
upon him to cablith ber and diſtribute — 

ff 05 577.7 
fances in the book of Efber. | the Roman in Greet, which was 

(3) This is Publius Rutilivs of great ſervice to Appian. He 
Rufus, who had been Conſul in was baniſhed into Aa, and when 
the year of Rome 649. Cicero Sy/la recalled him he would not 
gives him this great character, return; upon which Seeta ſays 
negue in urbe alter ſanctior, wel in- very well, * * animo paſſus eff 
tegrior, For this reaſon Plutarch ſe patria _ „ gun fabi e 
ſays that Theophanes hated him, It is very likely that a-man 
| becauſe he was in nothing like his probity wrote nothing ade 
him. Rurilius was 2 good hifto- ing to: Seriabs, Pampe father, 


nan, and wrote the biſtory of but What was exactly true. 
Vor. IV. E (4) Pls 
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and: honours, which conquerors uſe to ao only whew 
a war is brought to an end; yet now he himſelf, 


whilſt Mitbridates was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the king- 


dom of Boſphorus, and at the head of a powerful army, 
as if all were ended, did juſt the ſame thing, re- 
ulating the provinces, and diſtributing rewards. 
Many great commanders and princes having flocked 
to him, together with no leſs than twelve barbarian 
kings, he to gratify them when he wrote to the King 
of Parthia, would not condeſcend (as others uſed to 


do) in the ſuperſcription of his letter to give- him his 
title of King of Kings. 

He had a great deſire to make himſelf maſter of 
Siria, and to march through Arabia to the Red-ſea, 
that he might extend his conqueſts every way to the 
great occan that encompaſſes the whole earth. For 
in Africa he was the firſt Reman that advanced his 
victories to the ocean; in Spain he had enlarged the 


Roman empire, extending its bounds to the Atlaniick 


ſea, and in his late purſuit of the A/hanians he wanted 


but little of reaching the Hyrcanian ſea. He therefore 


raiſed his camp, deſigning to bring the Red. ſea within 


the circuit of his expedition, eſpecially when he ſaw how 
difficult it was to purſue Mithridates with an army, and 


that he proved more troubleſome to the Romans when 
he fled from them, than when he ſtood, and encountered 


them. Therefore upon his departure, he ſaid, be left to 


Mithridates 4 more formidable enemy than himſelf, mean- 
ing famine; for which purpoſe he appointed a guard 
of ſhips to lye in wait for the merchants that ſailed to 
the By/phorus, having prohibited all upon Pain: of death 
to carry proviſions or merchandizes thither. 
Then he ſet forward with the greateſt part af” his 
UF >. and 1 in, Als x MFR happening to find unin- 
| tterred 
65 Phutareh paſſes over this | chan melee thouſand Jews. 
affair too ſlightly, without mak- Pompey entered into it, but hal 
ing the leaſt mention of the tem- the moderation not to touch ary 


ple of Jeruſalem whichwastaken of the holy utenſils, or the trea- 


by force with dhe 1oſs-of ene bars -belonging'to- it, Plater 
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xerted ſeveral dead bodies of thoſe who had been un- 
fortunately ſlain under the conduct of Triarius in an 


engagement with AGrbridates; he buried them with 


great ſplendor and magnlficence, the neglect of 
which, it is thought, was a principal 'cauſe of the 


hatred whieh the army bore to Zacullus. Pompey 


having now by his forces under the command of 
Afranius ſubdued the Arabians that inhabit about 


mount Amanus, himſelf invaded Syria; and finding 


it deſtitute of any natural and lawful Printe, he re- 
duced it into the form of a province, and brotihr 
it under the dominion of the Romans. He likewiſe 
(4) conquered Jude, and took King Ariſtobulas pris 
ſoner. Some cities he built anew, and'others'he ſet 


at liberty, chaſtiſing thoſe tyrants who had enſlaved 


them. The greateſt part of the time he ſpent there 
was employed in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in 

deciding the controverſies of kings and ſtates; and 
where he himſelf could not be preſent in perſon; he 
ſent his friends with commiſſion to act for hitif: 
Thus when there aroſe a difference betwixt the Arme= 
nians and Parthians concerning 4 country to Which 
they both laid claim, and the judgment was referred 
to him, he commiſſioned three perſons to be judges 
and arbitrators of the controverſy. For though the 
fame of his power was great, yet his reputation for 
virtue and clemency was not leſs; and by this he 
procured great indulgence for the offences committed 
by his friends about him. For although it was not 
in his nature to check or chaſtiſe an offender, yet he 
behaved in ſuch a manner to thoſe ' who addreſſed 
their complaints to him, that they always went away 
contented, and patiently ſubmitted to the avarice and 
oppreſſion of his officers. The perſon who had the 
greateſt power and influence with him, was DO 


might have taken notice of the ſaw it in the temple of Jupiter 


golden vine. preſented; to Pam: Capitolinus in Rome, where it was 


* 


pry by Ariſtobulus, valued at five conſecrated... _ _ 
hundred talents. Shrabo ſays ie aſh 
3 8 (5) The 
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his freedman, a youth of good underſtanding, but 
too inſolent in his good fortune ; the following ſtory 


is related of him. Cato the philoſopher, being as yet 


a young man, though in high reputation, and of 
reat dignity of mind, took a journey to Antioch in 
Parey: abſence, to ſee that city. He, as his cuſ- 
tom was, walked on foot, and his friends accompa- 
nied him on horſeback. When he came near the 


city, he perceived a great croud about the gate, and 


one fide of the way lined with young men, and the 


other with boys, all in white. This fight diſpleaſed 


him much, for he thought it was a complement paid 
to him, whereas he did not deſire any ſuch mark of 
reſpect. However he bid his companions alight and 


walk with him. As they drew near, the maſter. of 
the ceremonies came out with a garland on his head, 
anda wand in his hand, and enquired, Where they 


bad left Demetrius? and when he would come? Upon 
this Cato's companions burſt into laughter; but Caro 
ſaid only, Alas poor city! and paſſed by without 


any other anſwer. But Pompey himſelf rendered De- 


metrias leſs odious to others by enduring his inſolence 


towards himſelf... For it is reported that frequently 


when. Pompey had invited his friends to an entertain- 
ment, and was waiting to receive them, Demetrias in 


the mean time would place himſelf at the table with 
his (5) cap inſolently pulled over his ears. Before his 


return into Laß, he had purchaſed the pleaſanteſt 
Villas about, Rome, with magnificent apartments for 
entertaining. his friends, and ſumptuous | gardens, 
called from his name the gardens of Demetrius; though 
Pompey himſelf was contented with a mean and indit- 
ferent habitation till his third triumph. Afterwards, 


it is true, when he had erected that famous and ſtately - 
theatre for the people of Rome, he built (as an ap- 


pendix to it) an houſe for himſelf, more ſplendid than 
WS foe oir nm; ill "20 To £51499, 09503 215000 


200 The word züri, figni- net, and not the flaps of a gat- 


Kes in this place a cap, or bon- went. It is well known 1 
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his former, but ſtill too plain weupoſ him toenvy; 
ſo that he who came to be maſter;of that houſe after 
Pompey, could not hut admire at it, and aſked where 
— the Great wed to fup? Thus are theſe things 
reporte 911 

The King of ae Patrea, uh had. bickew des 
ſpiſed the power, of: the Romans, now began to:think 
it very formidable, and therefore diſpatched letters to 
Pompey, wherein he promiſed to ſubmit to him, and 
to do whatever he ſniould command. However Pom - 
ey being deſirous to confirm him in thoſe ſentiments, 
marched on towards Petra. This expedition did not 
entirely eſcape cenſute from thecommon ſoldiers, who 
charged him with undertaking it merely to decline the 
— of Atbridates ; whereas they thought them» 
ſelves bound to turn their arms mary him as their 
inveterate enemy, who was now reviving the war 
again, and making preparations (as it was reported) 
to lead his army through Scythia and Pannonia into 
Italy. Pompey, on the other ſide, judging it —.— 
to ſubdue his forces in battle, — > ſeize his 
in flight, reſolved not to tire himſelf out in vain 
purſuit, but rather to ſpend the main time in divert- 
ing the war upon another enemy. But fortune re- 
ſolved the doubt; for whilſt he was yet not far from 
Petra, and had pitched his tents, and encamped for 
that day, as he was exerciſing himſelf on horſeback 
without the camp ſome meſſengers came with let- 
ters out of Pontus. It was eaſily perceived even when 
they were at a diſtance that they brought good news, 
by the heads of their javelins Which were crowned 
with branches of laurel. The ſoldiers, as ſoon as 
they ſaw them, flocked immediately to Pompey, who 
notwithſtanding was deſirous to make an end of his 
exerciſe ; but hen they began to be elamorous and 


een he alighted from his horſe, and Making | 
I : 


the cap was SEG of enfran- nul Ahe free uſed ordina- 


chiſement; and ſuch as had been rily to wear a cap, though it 
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the letters, went before them into the camp. - Thets 
being no tribunal prepared, the ſoldiers were too im- 
patient to raiſe one, ſuch as they uſed to erect by 
cutting up thick turfs of earth, and yup them'one 
upon another; but through | eagerneſs and haſte they 
heaped up a pile of pack- ſaddles, and'Pompey ſtand- 
ing upon that, told them that Mithridates was dead, 
that be had laid violent hands upon himſelf, upon thi re- 
volt of bis fon Pharnaces, and that Pharnaces had taten 
every thing into his bands, which be did (as his letters 
mentioned) in right of himſelf and the Romans. Upon 
this news the Whole army expreſſed their joy, as we 
may well imagine, and ſpent their time in ſacrificing 
and feaſting, as if in the perſon of Mitbridat es alone 
there had died many thouſands of their enemies. 

: Pompey having thus brought this war to an end 
E much more eaſe than was expected, departed 
forthwith out of Arabia, and paſſing quickly through 
the intermediate provinces, came at length to the 


city of Amiſus. There he received many magnificent 
preſents from Pharnaces, (6) and ſeveral: bodies! of 
the late princes of the royal family, together with 


that of Mitbridates himſelf, which was not eaſy to be 
known by the face, (for thoſe that embalmed him 
had not dried up his brain;) but thoſe who were eu- 
rious to fee him, knew him by the ſcars there. Pom- 
fey himſelf could not bear to ſee him; but to avert 


the wrath of the Gods, he ſent it away to the city of 


Sinope. He admired the richneſs of his robe, no leſs 
than the ſize and ſplendor of his armour. The ſcab- 


bard of his ſword, which coſt four hundred talents, 
was ſtolen * Publius, ad fold. to Ariarathes : ; his 


diadem 


was 'the TY . among | 65 This i in my n is the 
the Romans to go bare-headed. true ſenſe of thoſe words c 
Tny x&) og barhoew. This Hir. 

(6) Fi ſent thoſe bo- magoras had written a treatiſe 
dies to Pompey for his further concerning the principles o 
aſſurance, and to let him know rhetorick, and was for reducing. 
that he had nothing to fear from vention under ſome general 


the houſe of as heads, which Pofidonius _ 
| no 
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diadem which was of admirable workmanſhlip, Cats 
the foſter- brother of Mitbridates gave privately. to 
Fauſtus the ſon of lla at his earneſt requeſt. All 
this Pompey was ignorant of; but afterwards, when 
Pharnaces. diſcovered it, he puniſhed thoſe who had 
embezzledabent nf b.’ nne t 2 
Pompey now having ſettled all things in that pro- 
vince, marched homewards in greater pomp and ſtate 
than ever. For when he came to Mitylene, he gave 
the citizens their freedom upon the interceſſion of Theo» 
pbanes, and was preſent. at the anniverſary exerciſes 
or contentions of the poets who at that time had no 
other ſubject than the actions of Pompey. Being ex- 
ceedingly pleaſed with the theatre itſelf, he drew a 
model of it, intending to erect one in Rome in the 
ſame form, but larger and more magnificent. 
When he came to Rhodes, he heard the declamations 
of all the ſophiſts, and gave to each of them a talent. 
Pofidonius. has written the diſputation which he held 
before him againſt Hermagoras the rhetorician, in con- 
futation of his opinion concerning (7) Invention in ge- 
neral. At Atbeus he behaved in the ſame manner; 
he alſo gave fifty talents towards the repairing and 
beautifying the city. He now expected to return 
into Italy with greater glory than any man had ever 
acquired before; he had likewiſe a paſſionate deſire 

to be ſeen of his family, where he thought he was 
expected with equal impatience. But that God, 
whoſe province it is always to mix ſome ingredient 
of evil even with the greateſt and moſt ſplendid fa- 
vours of fortune, had been long preparing to embit- 
ter his return to his family; for (8) Mutia during his 
er ehe ore aoddit 15 21045 ave e __ 
not allow of, any more than Ci- mea, and was Cicero's maſter. 
cero, who in his firſt book de In- He is not to be confounded with 
ventione Rhetorica, ſays, Nam Poſidonius of Alexandria, who had 
Hermagoras guidem, nec quid dicat been Zeno's ' diſciple, and was 
attendere, nec quid polliceatur in- dead long before. CDRS 
tlligere videtur, qui oratoris ma- 206 ö 
teriam in cauſam, & puæſtionem (8) She was ſiſter to 2, Metel- 
dvidet, Paſidonius was of Apa- , lus Celer, and QA. Mctellus —_ 
| * a An 
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abſence had diftidnoured bis bed. Whilſt be was at 
4 diſtanee, he gave little heed to the report; but when 


he drew nearer to Nah, and was more at leiſure to 


confider-of the aceuſation, being convinced of the 
truth of it, he ſent her a bill of divorce. but neither 
then in writing, nor afterwards in diſcourſe, did he 
ever give a reaſon/ why he diſcharged: her; but the 


pauſe is mentioned in Cicers's Zpifttes. ' 


5 


There were various rumours ſeattered Abend al 
cerning Pompey, which were carried to Noms beford 
Him; and the people were in great agitation, think. 
ing that he deſigned to march with his army directiy 
into the city, and eſtabliſh himſelf in an abſolute 

power, Craſſus upon this, taking with him his chi. 
| Aren and his money withdrew out of the city, either 
" | being really afraid, or (as is moſt probable) pre. 
tending to give credit to the —_— that he miglit 


the more exaſperate the 


Hempey therefore, 


as ſoon as he entered 7aly, - aflenbled his army, and 
having made an oration ſuitable to the cireumſtances 
of affairs, and aſſured them of his regard ancl affee+ 
tion, he commanded them to depart to their ſeveral 
habitations, only remembering to meet again at his 


triumph. This diſbanding o 


the army, - the news of 


which was ſoon ſpread all over Haly, produced a very 
remarkable effect. For when the cities - ſaw Po 

the Great unarmed, and with a ſmall train of frien 
only, as if he was rerurning from an ordinary jour- | 
ney, they came pouring in upon him out of pure af . 
fection and reſpe&, and conducted him to Rome with 
far greater forces than thoſe he had diſbanded; ſo 
that if he had deſigned to make any innovation inthe 
ſtate, he might have dane i it without the aſſiſtance of 


his army, 


and was debauched 1% Caſar. 
For this reaſon when Pompey 
| eſpouſed the daughter of this 


Fer of his wife, he was re · 


proached that after having bad 
three children by. her be —_ her 
out of doors, and that to gratify 


bis onions he bad condi 10 


- mary 
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As the law permitted no man to enter into the city 
before his triumph, he ſent to the ſenate, entreating 
them to gratify him by proroguing che election of 
Conſuls, that he might have an oppo of being 
preſent. and of countenanci Pio, who was at that 
time one of the candidates. this Oppoſed 
by Cato, he failed of his debian, However he could 
not but admire that freedom and boldneſs of ſpeech in 
Cato, where with he alone above all others durſt open- 
ly engage in the maintenance of law and juſtice. He 
therefore had a great deſire to Laue his friend- 
ſhip at any rate; and as Cato had two nieces," Pompey 

propoſed to marry one himſelf, and to procure the 

other for his ſon. But Cato ſuſpecting that the pro- 
poſal was made with a deſign of corrupting his in- 
tegrity by tkis alliance, would not hearken to it; but 
his wife and ſiſter, highly reſented his refuſal of an 
affinity with Pompey the Great. About that time 
Pompey having a deſign to make Afranias Conſul, 
gave a ſum of money among the tribes; and the diſ-- 
tribution was made even in his own gardens, ſo that 
when this affair came to be publickly known, Pompey 
was ſeverely cenſured for rendering that office venal 
which had been beſtowed on him as the reward of his 
merit, and expoſing it to be purchaſed with money 
by thoſe, who could not obtain it by their _ 
Upon this Cato ſaid to his wife and ſiſter, Not, bad - 
we contratied an alliance with Pompey, cos ſhould have 
Hared in bis diſhonour too. Which When they heard, 
they could not but acknowledge that he was a deter 
judge of what was decent and honourable. 

The ſplendor and magnificence of Pompey stiltimp hk 
was ſuch, that though it held for the ſpace'of two 
days, yer that time was not ſufficient,” and: the quan- 
tity of the n ae which were not avon was great 

| enough 
marry the hides of bim, whom ſince Cicero in one 0 his letters 
be uſed with @ figh to call his E. to Atticus ſays, . Divortium Muti 
giſthus. Aas s incontinence vebementer | probatur. Lib. i. 
myſt have been very publick, Epiſt. 12. | " 8 
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enough to have furniſhed out another triumph. In 
che firſt place, there were tables carried, herein 

were written the names and titles of all the yanquiſhed 
nations, ſuch as Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Papb- 
lagonia, Media, Colobis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Cilicia, 
Meſopotamia; Pbænicia, Paleſtine, Judæa, Arabia; 
| his victory over the pirates whom he totally "ſub. 

dued by ſea and land, was alſo recorded there, It 
— that there had been taken no leſs than z 
thouſand caſtles, nor much leſs than nine hundred 
cities, together with eight hundred ſnips of the: pi- 
rates, and that thirty-nine towns which lay 5 — 
had been repeopled. It was mentioned beſides in 
theſe tables, that all the tributes throughout the R 
man empire before theſe conqueſts amounted but to 
fifty millions of Drachmas, whereas by his acquiſiti- 
ons they were advanced to eighty - five millions; and 
that he had brought into the publick treaſury in ready 
money, and in gold and ſilver veſſels to the value of 
twenty thouſand talents, beſide that which had been 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers, of whom he that re- 
ceived leaſt had an hundred and fifty drachmas for 
his ſnare. The priſoners of war led in triumph, be- 
fide the captains of the pirates, were the ſon of Ti- 
granes King of Armenia, with his wife and daughter; 
Zoſime, the wife of King Tigranes himſelf; Ariftabulus, 
King of Judæa; the ſiſter of King Mithridates, and 
her five tons; and ſome women of Scythia.... There 
were likewiſe the hoſtages of the Albanians and Heri. 
ans, and of the King of Comagena; beſides as many 
trophies as were equal to the number of the battles 
which he had gained either himſelf in perſon, or by 
his lieutenants. But that which ſeemed to be his 
greateſt glory, and to which no other Roman had ever 
attained, was this, that he made his third triumph 


over che eee part of hes world. Other Ras 
= bef ore 


(9) I its number 3 is errone | forty-five years old; for he was | 
ous; P yy was at that time born in the year of Rome 647, 
and 


4 


but Pompey's firſt — 
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before him had received the honour of threetriumphs; 
| h was over Africa, his ſecond 
over Europe, and this his third over Ma; ſo that all 
three together ſeemed to declare him the conqueror 
of the whole world. aktien ee net 
As for Pompey's age, thoſe who affect to make the pa- 
rallel exact in all things betwixt him and Alerander the 
Great, will not allow him to be quite thirty-four, 


whereas in truth at that time he was near forty (9). 


How happy would it have been for him to have died, 
then while his fortune was like that of Mexander ! Bur 
through all the remainder of his life his proſperity only 


rendered him odious, and his calamities were irretriev- 


able. For that great power and authority which he 
had gained in the city by his extraordinary merit was 
employed in an unjuſt manner in behalf of his friends; 
ſo that by advancing their fortunes, he detracted 
from his owh glory, till at laſt he was ruined by the 
force and greatneſs of his own power. And as the 
ſtrongeſt places in a city when once taken, inſtead of 
being any longer a defence are an acceſſion to the 


force of the enemy: ſo Cæſar having riſen to power 
by Pompey's means, deſtroyed him by that very power 


And thus it hnappenedd.. l 

Lucullus, when he returned out of Aña, where he 
had been treated with great indignity by Pompey, met 
with an honourable reception from the ſenate; and 
when Pompey was preſent, in order to give a check to 
his power they paid ſtill. greater reſpect to Lucullus, 
and encouraged him to reaſſume his authority in the 


which he himſelf had employed in ſubduing others. 


_adminiſtration of the government; for he was now 
grown cold and inactive in buſineſs, having given 


himſelf up to indolence and pleaſure, and the enjoy- 
ment of a ſplendid fortune. However, being now 
rouſed to action, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Pompey, and 
and his third triumph w.as in the year 692. 1 1 

3 (1) Upon 
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; procured - thoſe acts and decrees of his, whieh the 
other had repealed, to be re-eſtabliſhed ;' and; by the 
-aſliſtance of Cato, he obtained a greater intereſt in the 
ſenate than Pompey, Pompey being thus overpowered 
found himſelf obliged to fly to the tribunes of the 
people for refuge, and to court the favour: of the 
young men. Clodius, who was the moſt daring and 
pProfligate of them all, rendered him the mere tool of 
the populace, expoſing him in a manner very much 
beneath his dignity, and leading him continually up 
and down the Forum, to countenance thoſe laws 
which he propoſed, and the ſpeeches which he made 
to ingratiate himſelf with the people. And at laſt, 
as if he had not diſgraced, but honoured him, he 
demanded. of Pompey for his reward, that he ſhould 
forſake Cicero, who was his friend, and who on many 
occaſions had exerted himſelf in his ſervice. This 
reward he obtaired in the end: for when Cicero after - 
wards was under a proſecution, and requeſted Pom- 
pey's aſſiſtance, he would not ſo much as admit him 
into his preſence, but ſhutting his gates againſt thoſe 
who came to intercede for him, went out at a back- 
door; therefore Cicero fearing the event of the trial 
departed privately from Rome. e. 
About this time Cæſar returning from his province, 
contrived a fcheme which brought him into great fa- 
vour at preſent, and much inereaſed his power after- 
wards; but it proved extremely deſtructive both to 
Pompey and the commonwealth. He now ſtood: can- 
didate for his firſt Conſulſhip; and obſerving the en- 
mity betwixt Pompey and Craſſus, and finding that by 
joining with one, he ſhould make the other his enemy, 
he endeavoured by all means to reconcile them, The 
deſign in appearance was laudable and advantageous 
to the publick, but in reality artfully and deeply 
contrived for the ruin of the ſtate. For oppoſite par- 
ties or factions in a commonwealth, like ballaſtequally 
diſtributed in a ſhip, keep it upright and. ſteady ; 
whereas if they combine together, the weight —_ 
| thus 
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thus is all thrown to one ſide muſt for want of a 


counterbalance overſet the whole. Therefore Cato 
told them who charged all the calamities of Ron 


upon the diſagreement betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, 


that they were in a great error, for it was not their 
late diſcord and enmity, bus their former unanimity 
and friendſhip, that had given the firſt and pen | 
wound to the commonwealth. | 
To this indeed Cæſar owed his Confulſhip, which 


| having obtained, he began immediately to ingratiate 
hi mſelf with the pooreſt and meaneſt of the common 


alty, by propoſing laws for the planting of colonies 
and for the diſtribution of lands; whereby he debaſed 
the dignity of his office, acting rather like a tribune 
oi the people than a Conſul. When Bibulus his col- 
legue oppoſed him, and Cato was prepared to ſecond 
Bibulus, and aſſiſt him vigorouſly, Cæſar brought 


Pompey to the Roſtrum, and there directing his ſpeech 


to him before the whole people, demanded his opi- 
nion of thoſe laws. Pompey having expreſſed his a 

probation, Cæſar replied, If then am mam ſhould for 
violence to theſe laws, wilt not thou be ready to afſift the 


people? Yes, (replied Pompey) I ſball always be ready, 


and againſt thoſe that. Es with the frword, I will 
appear with ſtvord and ſbield. Nothing was ever ſaid 
or done by Pompey to that very day, that ſeemed 
more inſolent or odious than this; his friends therefore 
endeavoured to palliate the offence by ſaying it was 
an expreſſion that dropt from him through inadvert- 
ency; but by his actions afterwards it appeared 
plainly that he was totally devoted to Cæſar; for in 
a few days Pompey, beyond all men's expectation; 
married Julia the daughter of Cæſar, who had been 
engaged before, and was to be married to Czpro < 
and to appeaſe Cæpio's reſentment, he gave him his 
own daughter in marriage, who had been eſpouſed 

before to Fauſtus the fon of lla: but Ceſar himſelf 

married gs 150 — of Pies 7 0 56 
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Upon this, Pompey fllling the city with ſoldier, 
carcied all things by force as he pleaſed ;, for as Biby- 
lus the Conſul was going into the Form, accompa- 
tied by Lucullus and Cato, they fell upon his officers 


on a ſudden, and broke the rods, and ſome body 


threw a pan of ordure upon the head of Bibulus Foo 


ſelf; whilſt two of the tribunes of the people, who 
accompanied him, were deſperately wounded in. ths 


fray. By theſe means having cleared the Forum, of 
all their adverſaries, the law for the diviſion of. lands 
was paſſed. And the populace being caught witch 


this bait, became entirely obedient to them, and 
without any debate or heſitation paſſed unanimouſly 
whatever. they propounded. Thus they confirmed 
all thoſe decrees of Pompey which were conteſted by 
Lucullus; to Ceſar they granted the provinces of Gal- 
lia Ciſalpina and Tranſalpine, together with Dhricum, 
for five years, and likewiſe an army of. four entire 
legions ; and for the year enſuing, Piſo the father- 
in-law of Cæſar, and Gabinius, one of the chief flat 
terers of Pompey, were elected Conſulss. 
During all theſe tranſactions, Bibulus kept cloſe 
within doors, nor did he appear publickly for the laſt 
eight months of his Conſulſhip (1), but contented 
himſelf with ſending out proclamations full of bitter 
invectives and accuſations againſt them both. Cato 
as if he had been divinely inſpired, continually pro- 
pheſied in the ſenate the calamities that would befal 


the commonwealth and Pompey. But Lucullus totally. | 
retired from buſineſs as one who by reaſon of his age 


was no longer fit to engage in publick affairs; upon 
which occaſion Pompey ſaid, That luxury was much more 


unſeaſonable for an old man than buſineſs. But notwith- 
Racing this * e not long after grew n | 


( 10 Upon this the wits = Unis the Confulfi of Julius 
Rome, when they were to men- Cæſar. 
tion the events of that year, in- (2) This happened ander the 
ſtead of ſaying Under. the Conſal. Conſulſhip of Philippus and Mar. 
Hip of Cæſar and Bibulus, ſaid, cellinus, in the year of Rome 69 
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and luxurious, wantoning in the embraces of his 
young wife, whom hie never quitted, but ſpent al- 
moſt all his time with her at his country- feats, and 
gardens of pleaſure, neglecting the bulineſs of the 
common wealth. So that Clodius, who was then tri- 
bune of the people, began to deſpiſe him, and en- 
gage in many bold attempts againſt him. For when 
he had baniſhed Cicero, and: ſent away Cato into Cy- 
prus under a ſpecious pretence'of war, when Cæſar was 
gone upon his expedition into Gaul, and he found 
that the populace was devoted to him, as a man 
whoſe actions were all directed to pleaſe them, he at- 

tempted immediately to repeal ſeveral of Pompey's 
decrees. Accordingly he took Tigranes out of pri- 
ſon, and led him about with him as his companion: 
he likewiſe commenced proſecutions againſt ſeveral of 
Pompey's friends, deſigning by theſe meaſures to make 

an eſtimate of Pompey's power and intereſt, At laſt, 
when Pompey came one day into the Forum to aſſiſt in 
à certain cauſe, (2) Clodius, accompanied with a 
croud of diſſolute and deſperate ruffians, and ſtanding 
up in an eminent place above the reſt, aſked theſe 
queſtions ; Vbo is the licentions General? What man is 
_ that, who ſeeks for a man? Who is it that ſcratches his. 
bead <0ith one Anger? His attendants, like a chorus on 
the ſtage, at the fignal of ſhaking his gown, abſwered 
each queſtion, roaring out aloud Pompey. : This in- 
deed was no ſmall affliction to Pompey, ' a man unac- 
cuſtomed to reproach and inſult, and altogether un- 
experienced in combats of this kind. But he was ſtill 
more grieved, when he came to underſtand that the 
ſenate were pleaſed to ſee him treated with ſuch con- 
tempt, and looked upon it as a juſt puniſhment for 
his treachery to Cicero, But when from words they 
came to r in the ad ers and ſeveral were wounded 
on 


as appears wy! Diai's account, woe was taken with a ase 
lib, xxxix. that is, two years af. He does not here wy VEE 
ter what Plutarch-is oing to re- to the W of time. 6 
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on both ſides, and when one of Clodius's ſlaves was 
apprehended, creeping through the croud towards 
Pompey with a ſword in his hand; Pompey laying hold 
of this pretence, and fearing beſides Cladius's info. 
lence and. reproaches, never would go to any: publick 


_ aſſemblies, during all the time he was tribune, but 


kept cloſe at home, and paſſed his time in conſulting 
with his friends, by what means he might beſt allay 
the diſpleaſure. of the ſenate and nobles againſt him, 
Culleo adviſed him. to divorce Fulia, and to. —_— 


Cæſars friendſhip for that of the ſenate z but this 


would not hearken to. Others adviſed him to call 
home Cicero from baniſhment, a man who was always 
the great adverſary of Clodius, and a great favourite 
of the ſenate; to this he conſented; | and havin; 
brought Cicero's brother into the Forum, attended wi 
a ſtrong party, to petition for his return, after a 


warm diſpute, wherein ſeveral were wounded and 
ſome lain, he overcame Cladius. Cicero being re · 


ſtored by a decree of the people, immediately recon- 
ciled the ſenate to Pompey ; and withal, by effectually 
recommending the law for the importation of corn, 
did again, in a manner, make Pompey Soyereign of 
all the Roman empire by ſea and land. For by that 


law he had the command of all the ports and mar- 


kets, the ſale of proviſions was directed by him, and 
in ſhort, all concerns both of the ; merchants and 
huſbandmen were under his juriſdiftion. But Clodins 
ſaid, That the law was not made becauſe of the ſearcity 
of corn, but the ſcarcity of corn was made, that they might 
paſs a law, whereby that power of bis, which was now 
grown feeble and conſumptive, might be revived again, and 
Pompey reinflated in a new empire. Others looked 


upon it as a contrivance of Siniber the Conſul, whoſe 
deſign it was to occupy Pompey in a greater, employ- 


ment, that he himſelf might be ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of King Piolemy. However Canidius the tribune pro- 
d a law to ſend Pompey without an army, and at- 


' tended only with two lictors, as an arbitrator betwixt 
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the Kin 2 and his ſubjects of Aerandria. This law 
did nat ſeem unacceptable to Pompey; but the ſenate 
rejected it, upon a pretence that they were unwilling 


to hazard his perſon. However, there were found 


ſeveral writings ſcattered about the Forum and ſenate- 
houſe, intimating how grateful it would be to Pio- 
lemy to have Pompey appointed for his General inſtead 
of Spinther; Timagenes adds, that Ptolemy left Egypt, 


and came to Rome, not out of neceſſity, but purely 


upon the perſuaſion of Theophanes, who deſigned to 


give Pompey. an occaſion of enriching himſelf and of 


obtaining a new command. But though the villain- 


ous character of Theophanes might render this ſtory 


probable, yet the noble diſpoſition of Pompey is a 
much ſtronger argument againſt it; for he was in- 
capable of ſuch mean diſingenuous artifices, even in 


favour of his ambition. 


The whole care of providing corn being commit- 
ted to Pompey, he ſent abroad his factors and agents 


into all quarters, and he himſelf ſailing into Sicily, 


Sardinia, and Africa, collected great quantities. As 
he was juſt ready to embark in order to return home, 
there aroſe a great ſtorm, ſo that his pilots were un- 
willing to ſet ſail. But Pompey himſelf going firſt 
aboard, commanded the mariners to weigh anchor, 
crying out, It is neceſſary for me lo go, but it is not ne- 
ceſary for me to live. This ardour and reſolution 
was ſeconded by fortune, ſo that he made a proſper- 


ous voyage, and ſtored all the markets in Rome with! 


corn, and covered the ſea with ſhips. Such was the 
quantity of proviſions imported, that there was a 
ſufficient ſupply, not only for the city of Rome, hut 
for foreigners too; and plenty diſperſed itſelf, like a 
copious fountain through many ſtreams, into all 
parts f ä > 
In the mean time Cæſar was growing great by his 
conqueſts in Gaul; and when he ſeemed to be furtheſt 
diſtant from Rome, and to bè entirely occupied in the 


affairs of Belgia, Suevia, and Britain, then was lie 


n M working 
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working craftily and ſecretly in the midſt of the pegs 


ple, and undermining Pompey in his chief deſighs. 
For his principal deſign was not to ſubdue the barba- 
tians, but by his combats with them to harden and 

invigorate his ſoldiers (as a body is ſtrengthened by 
hunting and the like exerciſes) that they might be 


formidable and invincible when employed againſt 


others. The gold and filver, and the reſt of the 
treaſures and ſpoils which he had taken from ſuch a 
vyaſt number of enemies, he ſent to Rome, in order to 
ftrengthen his intereſt there, diſtributing them in 
, preſents to the Ædiles, Prætors, and Conluls, toge- 
ther with their wives, whereby he purchaſed- a mul- 
titude of friends; ſo that when he returned over the 
Alps,” and took up his winter-quarters in the city of 
Lec, not only an infinite number of the common 
ople both men and women eagerly flocked to him, 

t hikewife two hundred ſenators, among whom were 


Pompey and Craſſus; and there were to be ſeen at once 


before Cſar's gates no leſs than a hundred and twenty 
Faſces of proconſuls and prætors. As for the reſt, 
he fent them all away with rich preſents and great 
expectations; but he entered into an agreement with 


Craſſus and Pompey, that they ſhould ſtand candidates 


great number of ſoldiers to give their votes at the 
election; that as ſoon as they were elected, they 
ſhould uſe their intereſt to have the government of 
ſome provinces and armies aſſigned to themſelves, and 


that he ſhould have his preſent command confirmed to 


him for five years more. But afterwards, when theſe 
deſigns came to be diſcovered and publickly talked 
of, they gave great offence to the chief men of Rome; 
and therefore Marcellinus once in a full aſſembly * 
(3) Dies makes him return an Share in the nagiſraq; bur it it 
anſwer, which ſeems more a- on purpoſe to — . tbe diſbonoſ 
greeable to his character. It if and /editious, that I now demand 
not, ſaid he, for the ſake of the the Conſulſbip. 3 
boneft citizens "that I dite "aty (4 Whenever the pre 
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the people demanded of them both, Vbetber they d- 
figned to ſue for the Conſulſhip or no? And being urged 
by the people for their anſwer, Pompey ſpoke firſt, 
and told them, Perhaps be would ſue for it, perhaps be 
would not (3). But Craſſus anſwered more mildly, 
that be ſhould do'what appeared to bim to be moſt. advan- 
fageous to the commonwealth. Marcellinus then addreſ- 
ſed himſelf again to Pompey and ſpoke with great 
ſeverity; upon which he replied, bat Marcellinus 
as the moſt ungrateful of men, ſince by his means of 


| 4 mute be was made an orator, and though flarving bee 


fore, was now glutied even to a vomit. ih 
Though others noi declined ſuing for the Conſul- 
ſhip, yet Cato perſuaded and encouraged Lucins Domi- 
tius nat to defiſt ; For, ſaid he, the conteſt now is not 
for obtaining ' the Conſulſhip, but for ſecuring our liberty 
againſt tyrants and uſurpers. Therefore Pompey's party 
fearing the inflexible conſtancy of Cato, leſt, as he 
had ſuch an aſcendant in the ſenate, he ſhould like- 
wiſe pervert and draw after him all the ſober part of 
the commonalty, reſolved to prevent Domitius's en- 
trance into the Forum, For this purpoſe they fent in 
a band of armed men, who flew the torch-bearer- of 
Domitius, as he was leading the way before him, and 
pat all the reſt of his company to flight; Cato retired 
laſt of all, having received a wound in his right arm 
in defence' of 7 Having by theſe practices 
ſcized upon the Conſulſhip, they uſed as little mode- 
ration in the exerdiſe of their power, as they had 
ſhown in the obtaining it. For in the firſt place, 
when the people were chuſing Cato Prætor, and juſt 


ready to give their votes, Pompey broke up the aſſem- - 
bly, pretending that he ſaw an inauſpicious flight of 
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aſſembled in order to poll, if mediately. So that the magi- 
the Conſul, or ſome other magi- ſtrate never wanted a pretext 
ſrare, declared he obſerved ſome to top any thing from paſſing 
inauſpicious birds in the hea- which was not agreeable to his 
rens, the aſſembly broke up im- intereſt, or humour. 10 pre- 
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they declared e and Vatinius Prætors. Then i in 


purſuance of their agreement with Cæſar, a. decree 
was pope by. Trebonius the tribune, and ratified, 


by the people, for continuing Cz/ar in his comm; | 
for five years more; to Craſſus Syria and the Par- 
thian war were aſſigned; and to Pompey, himſelf, all 
Africa, together with both the Spains, and four legis 
ons of ſoldiers, two of which he lent to Ceſar irn 
his requeſt, for the wars in Gaul. 

Craſſus upon the expiration of bis Conſulſhip 45 
parted immediately into his province; but 2 
ſpent ſome time in Rome, upon the opening or dedis 
cation of his theatre, where he exhibited to the people 
entertainments of muſick, gymnaſtick exerciſes, and 
combats with wild beaſts, wherein five hundred lions 
were ſlain; but that ſpectacle which raiſed the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment and terror was the- combat with ele- 
phants, which concluded the whole (5). ee? 

. Theſe magnificent entertainments procured. him | 
great love and eſteem from the people; but on the 
other hand he cauſed as much diſcontent by commit- 
ting thecare of his provinces and legionsto ſuch of his 
lieutenants as were moſt in his favour, whilſt he ſpent 
his time in Tah, going about continually from one 
Villa to another with his wife, either becauſe he was 
extremely fond of her, or becauſe he was unwilling 
to leave her on account of her fondneſs for him. It 
is certain, that Julia's love for her huſband was very 
much celebrated; not that Pompey was then in the 
flower of his age; but her affection for him was ow- 
ing to the aſſurance ſne had of his conſtancy, and to 
the charms of his converſation, which, notwithſtand- 
ing his natural gravity, was agreeable and chearful, 
and d extremely engaging with the women, unleſs In 

wi 


vent which abuſe, Clodius had eighteen elephants that fought, 
made a law, That no magiſirate and that ſome of them being 
Should ot ſerve tokens in the | coli wounded ſeemed to. cry out for 
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will reject the teſtimony of Flora the courtezan.” . 
tumult once happening in the pubhlick aſſembly at an 
election of Ædiles, and ſeveral perſons about Pampey 
being ſlain, be, Donne 1 Oren with blood, 
changed his clothes. 


e ſervants who carried home 
his clothes ran thither in great hurry and confuſion; 
and Julia (who was then with child) ſeeing his gown 
all ſtained with blood, immediately | fainted away; 
and was with great difficulty recovered ;' however; 
through the terror and agitation of her mind, ſhe fell 
in labour and 'mifcarried. Wherefore even thoſe 


Porrpey though preſent. n. 3rty 93 
A s ſoon as the death of Julla had diffolved:that al- 
liance which hitherto had been a diſguiſe rather than 
reſtraint to the ambition of theſe men, tumults began 
to riſe in 'the city, and all the publick tranſactions” 
and ſpeeches ſeemed to manifeſt a ſpirit of diſcord and 
ſedition. Beſides, not long after intelligence was 

brought from Parthia of the death of Craſſus; where- 
by another great obſtacle to a civil war was removed; 
for the fear of him preſerved them both from coming 
to extremities againſt each other; but when fortune 
had taken away this champion, who, if either of 

been done them. For as they they ſhould not be injured ; the 
were putting them on ſhipboard Romans. therefore being moved 
in Africa, they who had the with compaſſion ſaved them. 
care of them took an oath that | nt e nt: 
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them had foiled his antagoniſt, was able to cope with 
the victor, you might then ſay with the mrs 
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So. inconſiderable a thing i is fortune in reſpect of the 
human mind, and ſo inſufficient to ſatisfy its bound - 
leſs deſires, that an empire of that vaſt extent could 
not content the ambition of two men. Though they 
knew and had read. (6) that when the emp of the 
univerſe was divided by lot among three q 
Gad ſat down comtented with his on ſhare, yet they 
thought the whole Reman empire mh: dufficient for 
them, though they were but tw. . STA got 
„N in an oration to the n bold the 
plainly, that he ever came into office before be expetted he 
ſhould, and that be always left it ſaoner than they. &. 
pedted be would; and indeed, the diſbanding of bis 
armies was a proof of this. Yet when be 
that Ceſar would not fo willingly-diſcharge his forces 
he then endeavoured to ſtrengthen . himfelf. againſt 
him by offices and commands in the city; an and-thi 
he did without attempting any other innovation mor 
would he have it thought that he had any di 
fear of Ceſar, but rather that he neglected and de: 
ſpiſed him. But when he perceived that the offices 
- were not diſtributed as he would have them, the citir 
zens having been corrupted by money, he thought i 
more expedient for his purpoſe to have the eity leſt 
in a ſtate of anarchy. Upon this it was generally 
ſaid that there was a neceſſity for. chuſing a Pictator, 
Lucilius the tribune firſt ventured to propoſe it in pub- 
lick, and exhorted the people to make choice of Pon- 
pey for that digaity ; but being ſeverely repritnanded 
_ e for it, he hed like to have been turned a 


(6) Plitarch alludes ow to a 2 hy ht e E ip nub ary 
paſſage in the fifteenth book of #row; 
2 Thad, where Neptune ſays to 1 Pluto feveys- obe ſhader l. 
is . loau; 5 
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of his office. This made many of Pampey's friends 
ſtand up in his behalf, and declare that he neither 
aſked nor wiſhed for the Dictatorſnip. Upon this 
Cato highly applauded Pompey, and recommended. it 
earneſtly to him to take care that all things ſhould be 
conducted in a regular and legal manner; and as he 
could not for ſhame refuſe to comply with ſuch a re- 
queſt, Domitias and Maſſala were elected Conſuls 
Afterwards, when the city fell again into the ſame 
anarchy and .confuſjan, and many perſons talked: of 
chuſing a Dictator even with greater boldneſs: than 
before, Cato, feating leſt he ſhauld be forced toit at 
laſt, determined to divert Pompey from aiming at that 
abſolute and uncontroulable power by giving him an 
office of more legal authority: nay even Bibalus, who 
was Pompeys enemy, firſt propoſed in the ſenate, that 
Pompey ſhould: be created Conſul alone; alledging, 
That by this means either the commonwealth would be freed 
from its preſent confuſion, or that its bondage ſbouid be 
leſſened by ſerving the-worthieft. This was laoked/upon = 
as a very ſtrange motion, conſidering the man from 
whom it came; and therefore when Cata ſtood up, 
every body expected that he would have oppoſed it, 
and liſtened in: ꝓrofound ſilence; but he told them 
plainly, That for his own part be ſhould never have 
been the author F that © advice. himſelf, | but ſince it 
was propouaded by another, bis opinion 4vas that it 
| ſhould be followed ; adding, That any form of govern- 
ment was better than none at all; and that in à lime ſo 
full of diſtrattion, he thought no man filter to govern than 
Pompey. This counſel was unanimouſly approved 
of, and a decree was paſſed, that Pompey ſhould be 
made ſole:Conful, and that if he thought it neceſſary 
to have a collegue, he might chuſe whom he pleaſed, 
provided it were not till after two months were — 
SED hus 
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Thus was Pine created and declared ſole Conſul 
by Sulpitius, who was Interrem during this vaca 
Upon this he addreſſed himſelf with great kindries 


had done him, and idefiring his aſſiſtance and advice 
in the adminiſtration of the gouernment. To this Cato 
replied, That Pompey had no reaſon ta'thank bim, fince | 
all that he had ſaid,” was in favour ef the: commonwealth, 
not-of Pompey ; that be would be always ready to give 


Him bis advice in private if. be dgſired it, but that. be 


would be fare 10 ſpeak in public what. be thought was 
| for! tbe intereſt f ibe commonwealth, - Such n Cato 
* his whole conduct. 
Pomp upon his return into tha. oy grein Cur- 
nelia the daughter of (2) Metellus. Scipio. She wag not 
a virgin, but the widow. of Publius the ſon of Craſſus, 
to w om ſne had been married when very young, 
and who died in the Parthian expedition. She had 
many charms beſide her youth and beauty; for ſne 


was well ſkilled in polite literature, in muſick and 


geometry, and read with profit the precepts of philo- 


ſophy. But that which crowned all the: reſt was the 


modeſty hd humility of her behaviour, free from that 
pride and petulance which is frequeritly found in 
75 women who are poſſeſſed of ſuch qualifications, 
Et her alſo. was very conſiderable, both on ac- 
ho of his family and his perſonal virtues. -How- 
ever, this unequal match was not pleaſing to ſome 
people; for Cornelia's age was more ſuitable to that 
of Pompey's fon than to his own.. Beſide this, the 
wifer ſort thought the concerns of the city quite ne: 
glected, while he (to whom alone they had commit : 
ted themſelves, and from whom alone, as from their 
phyſician, they expected the cure of their preſent diſ: 
ane was crowned with. garlands, and revelling 1 


00 This Scipio was the ſon Metellus Scipio. 
of Scipio ſurnamed Nafica, 'but (8) This was 7. N 


being adopted into the family Plancus Burſa, who was accuſed 


of the Aeli, he was called by Cicero, and Wande, in 
& 5 pit 
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his nuptiak: feaſts; not cunſidering that this Conſul- 
ip was a publick calamity, and that. it would never 
have been given him ſo : contrary to law, had his 
country: heen in a flouriſning ſtate. At firſt he took 
cognizance of thoſe who obtained offices by gifts and 
bribery, and enacted: laws for regulating their trials; 
and in every: other part of his office he behaved with 
great dignity and integrity; ſo that he reftored ſecu- 
rity, order and tranquillity to their courts: of judica- 
ture, himſelf attending there with a band of ſoldiers 
But when chis father-in-law Scipio was accuſed, he ſent 
for the three hundred and ſixty; judges: to his houſe, 
and entreated them to be: favourable: to him; and his 
accuſer, ſeeing; Scipio conducted out of the Furum to 
his houſe by the © judges themſelves, deſiſted from the 
proſecution,2; Pompey was very much cenſuret on 
this accounts and ill more in the caſe of Plamusz 
for whereas he himſelf had made a law to forbicany 
man in the courſe of his pleading from launebing our 
in praiſe of the accuſed, yet he came into caurt when 
an accuſation was brought againſt (8): Plantusi and 
— openly in commendation of him. Cato (vo 
happened to be one of the judges) ſtopping his ears 
with his hands, told him, He could not in bonaur-bear 
o commendation which: mar contramy to law,. Upon this 
Cato was ſet aſide from being a judge, before ſetitence 
was given; notwithſtanding which, Plancus was con- 
demned by the unanimous vote of the reſt. of the 
judges, to Pompey's great confuſion. and diſhonqur. 
Shortly after Hypſeus, a man of conſular dignity, 
when a Proſecution was commenced againſt him, 
waited for Pampey's return from his bath to ſupper, 
and falling down at his feet, implored his: favour 3 
but he diſdainfully paſſed by, ſaying, That: his: imp 
ſunities n ft onto wa to n hls Jupper. This 
EH ng partiality 
ſpite of Pompey's e 1 1 cause ing _ could not for- 


the great commendations he bear teſtifyxing the joyrit gave 
Ir him in court. Cicero was him, 3 in a letter to Marius. . „ 


ds with his ſucceſs. in 2. ib. 7. 
| (09) There 


abs LIVE. of © 
partiality an was highly condemned); how. 
5 he managed all other things in a regular and un- 
exceptionable manner, and choſe his father in- law 
to be his collegue i in the Conſulſhip for the laſt five 
months. His provinces were continued to him for 
four years longer. with a commiſſion to take a thoy- 
ſand talents yearly our wor en for che Payment 
| of his army. 572 TE Rn YIELD 

Thisgave An to nne of Coſer's friends de. 
mund that ſome conſideration ſhould be had of him 
too, Who had done ſuch ſignal ſervices in war, and 
A t ſo many batties for the ſervide of the com- 
monwealth, alledging, that he deſerved to obtain a 
ſecond Conſulſhip, ot to have his government in che 
ee where he had fought, continued, that be 
might command alone and enjoy in peace what he 
had acquired by war, and that no fueceſſor might 
reap the fruits of his labour, and raiſe his fame upon 
the glory of Caſar's actions. As this affair occaſioned 
fome debate, Pompey took/ upon him, as it were out 
of kindneſs to Cz/ar, to allay the indignation which 
that demand had raiſed in the people, and accordingly 
told them that he had received a letter from ce 
wherein he deſired to have a ſucceſſor, and to be diſ- 
charged from the war, but ſaid that it was reaſonable 
that he ſhould have. leave to ſtand for the Conſulſhip 
though in his abſence (9). But Cato oppoſed this, 
ſaying, That if be pings, any favour from the citizens, 
be ought to leave his army, and come in a private capacity 
to fue for it. Pompey: made no reply; and as he 
ſeemed ſo eaſily ſatisfied, he gave a greater ſuſpicion 
of his real diſpoſition towards Cæſar, eſpecially when 
under pretence of the Parthian war he ſent for his two 
legions: which he had lent him; however Cæſar, 
though he well knew for what deſign he wanted them, 


ſent chem home very e rewarded. 


oy There was a Te by Rut N added this clinſe w 
which perſons abſent were for- it, except ſuch at were allowed 


bid to pat up for the Conſulſhip, by name ; by which the law was 
| rendered 


2 bands 626 * ww = S 


their hands, and were at the on. 
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Some time after this Pompey. recovered of a dane 
gerous fit of ſickneſs which ſeized him at Man: and 
the whole gity, upon! the perſuaſion. of F nauagoras, 
offered ſacrifices to che Gs for his recovery. The 
degrees all italy did the fame, ſo that there was. not 
a city either great or ſmall, that did not: feaſt and re- 
joice for many ** together. And the number of 
thoſe that came from all parts to meet: him was ſo 
great, that no place was able to contain them; but 
the villages, ſea - port towus, and highways. were all 
full of people feaſting and ſacrificing to the Gods. 


Many went to meet him with garlands on their heads, 


and tapexs in their hands, caſting flowers upon him 
as he went along; ſo that his journey with ſuch an 


attendance afforded a moſt magnificent ſpectacle. It 


is thought however, that this very thing was not one 
of the leaſt cauſes of the civil war; for the extrava. 
gant rejoieings of the people on this. oœcaſion ſo in- 


flamed the pride and vanmy which Pompey's former 


ſucceſſes had kindled; in him, that throwing aſide that 
caution hich had hicherto given ſuch ſafety and ſta- 
bility, to his good fortune, he gave way to a pre- 


ſumptuous confidence, and entertained a contempt 


of Cæſan, as though he could overagine him without 
arms, and without any laborious effort, and pull him 
down much more eaſily chan he had raiſed him. Be- 
ſides, Appius, who was juſt returned from Gaul with 
the legions Pompey had lent to Ce/ar,: very much diſ- 
paraged his actions there, and raiſed man ſcandalous 
reports of Cæſar, telling Pompey, Thur be was: unac- 
guainted with his own frength and reputation, if he made 
uſe of any other forces againſt Cæſar than tbe very lagious 
be ſhould. bring with him; for ſuch wes the ſoldiers batred 


40 Cæſar, and love to Pompey, that theyywould all come 


over to him upon his firſt-appearance. By theſe flatteries 

8 . | Pompey 
rendered intirely inſignificant. head of armies, would never 
For they who had the power in fail of gaining ſuch à permiſſt- 
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diſcharge” of all his debrs, which were 'in\nfetiſely 


_ clapt bis Han(l opon his ſword, and ſaid, Bu. is pu 
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y was ſtrangely elated; and his confilletiefen- 
dered him (fo negligent; that he laughed at thoſe w 
ſceme#to feat a war. And when ſome Here ſeyigg. 
that if Cæſar ſhould turn his forces againſt the efth, 
they could not ſee what power was able to refiſt kim, 
he ſmiled, and with great unebneern bid the take 
no care of that, for, ſaid he. Whenever I fn 
the ground i in dny- part of Ital oy Ibere will rift 22 fores 
enough in an inflant both honſ ä 
Caſar on tlie other ſide was more vigerods in hh 
proceedings.” He was now not far Hliſtant fim Lay, 
and was continually ſending ſome of his ſoldiers into 
the city to attend 1 all elections: beſide this he 
corrupted ſeveral of the magiſkrates with money, and 


brought them over to his party. Among theſe Pau. 


lus the Conſul was gained by ra bribe of fſteen hun- 
dred talents, and Cavio, a tribune of the People, by 4 


great, and Mart Anthony,” bo out of friendſhip'to 
Curio was bound with him for the payment, x is 
ſaid that a centurion of Cars waiting at the ſerine: 
houſe, and hearing that tlie ſenate refuſed to give 
him a- longer term to continue in his goverhitient, 


gius ir. And indeed all his- practices and rati- 
ons were in order to this ehd: though Curib de- 
mands and requeſts in favour of Cæſar ſeemed much 
more moderate and plauſible; for he only deſired one 
of theſe two things, either that Pompey ſhould dif: 
band his anny, or that Cæſar ſhould be allowed to 
keep his on foot. For, ſaid he, i both 'of tbem are 
unarmed, and reduced to a private ſtate, they will come 
to an agreement on reaſonable terms; or if they are bob 
in equal authority, they will be à balance io tach other, 
and fit down — with their lot: but he that weakens 
_ does at the ſame time rengtben the other, 2 jo 
- doubles 


%) We are aflured of the was for Pompey's laying down 
contrary by Dion, who tells his arms, and that there were 


us that there was not one who but two- perſons who voted for 
Cz/ar ; „ 


— 
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doubles that power-- qwbich. be 1 in fear: of beforty, 
Arete, the Conſul only replied to this, that Cæſar 
was a robber, and ſhould. be. proclaimed an enemy to ibe 
fate if he did not diſband his army. However Curio 
with the aſſiſtance of Aut bony and Piſo obtained that 
the mattter in debate ſhould he decided by; the votes 
of the ſenate. - Accordingly thoſe being ordered ta 
withdraw who were of: opinion, That Cæſar only. 
foould lay down his army. and Pompey command, the ma- 

jority, withdrew. But when it was ordered again for 
thoſe to withdraw whoſe, vote was, That beth: S, 
lay down their arms, and neither command, there were 
but twenty-two, for Pompey, all the reſt remaining on 
Curio's ſide (1). Whereupon he, tranſported with 
joy, and proud of his conqueſt, ran out among the 
people, vVho received him with great applauſe, clap- 
ping their hands, and crowning; him with garlands, 
and flowers. _ Pompey. was not then preſent in the ſe- 
nate, it being unlawful for the General of an army to 
come into the city: but Marcellus riſing. up, ſaid, 
That he would not fit there hearing ſpeeches, when be ſaw 
that ten. legions, had already paſſed the Alps in their march 
toward the city, but that he would ſend a man of equal 
authority againſt them in defence of. their country, Upon 
this the city went into mourning as in a publick cala- 
mity, and Marcellus (accompanied by the ſenate) went 
through the city towards Pompey, and when he came 
up to him, ſpoke thus; Pompey, 1 command thee 1 
appear in defence of thy country with thoſe forces thou baſh 
at preſent in readineſs, and to raiſe mere with. all ſpeed. 
Lentulus, one of the Conſuls elect for the year follows 
ing, ſpoke to the ſame urpoſe. But Anthony, much 
— the will of the & enate, in a publick aſſembly 
read a letter of Cæſar s containing ſome propoſals 
which were extremely well adapted to gain the fa- 
vour of the eee for he cefred, that. both 
'; "Pompey 
Cæſar; one of theſe was n was Carts, he who wean the 
Marcus Cecilius, and the other letter from C </ar. ; 
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_ and: he quitting their governments, a dif 
iſhn their armies, ſhould ſubmit to the judgment 
of r people, and give an account of their actions 


before ws, fo that when Pompey began to make his 
levies, and muſter. up his new raiſed ſoldiers, he 
found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations: ſome 
few indeed came in, but thoſe very — 


others would not anſwer to their names, and the 


nerality cried out for peace. Lentulus, notwithſtand- 
ing he was now entered upon his Conſulſhip, would 
not aſſemble the ſenate; for Cicero, who was lately 
returned from Cilicia, laboured to bring about a” re- 
conciliation, propoſing, that Cæſar ſhould leave his 
province of Caul and diſband his army, reſerving two 


tegions only, together with the government of Ihr 


aum, and be nominated for a ſecond Cönſulſhip. As 


Pompey diſliked this motion, Ceſar's: friends were con- 


rented that he ſhould retain one legion only; but 
Lentulus oppoſed this, and Cato cried out, That Pom- 
pey was much to blame for being thus impoſed pon; ſo 


that the reconciliation did not take effect. 


In the mean time news was brought that Ceſer had 
taken Ariminum, a great city in taly, and was march- 


ing directly towards Rome with all his forces: but 


this latter circumſtance was falſe, for he had no more 


with him at that time than three hundred horſe and 


five thouſand foot, and would not wait for the 210 
of his army, which lay beyond the Aips, chuſing ra 

ther to ſurprize his enemies while they were in con- 
fuſion and did not expect him, than by waiting for 
the reſt of his army to give them time to make pre- 
parations for war. For when he was arrived at the 
banks of the Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, he there made a halt, and for ſome time 
ſtood ſilent pondering in his mind the greatneſs of 


this daring enterprize. At length (like men who 


ing their eyes caft themſelves headlong from a 
8 e E 
(2) "ET'M Vi TO Tull, 
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precipice into ſome vaſt. 2 gulf) karl 


veil over every thought of peo th be cried. out a 
in the Greet language to thoſe about him, Let the die 
be thrown, and immediately paſt the river with his 
army. No ſooner was the news arrived. but there 
was a tumult and conſternation in the city, ſuch 38 
never was known in Rome. before. All the ſenate and 
the magiſtrates ran immediately to Pompey; and when 
Tullus (a) aſked him what forces he had in readineſs 
for their defence, he ſeemed to pauſe a little, and an- 
ſwered with ſome heſitation, That he had thoſe ta 
legions ready that Cæœſar ſent back, and for his necu raiſed 


forces, he believed they would fhorily make up à body of 


thirty thouſand men 1 Tullus replied 5 a loud 
voice, O Pompey, thou haſt. deceived us! and immedi- 
ately gave his advice to diſpatch ambaſſ; adors to Ceſar. 
Favonius, (who was not otherwife a bad man, but 
affecting to imitate Cato's freedom of ſpeech, indulged 
himſelf in a petulant and abuſive manner of talking) 
bid Pompey ſtamp upon the ground, and call forth the 
forces be bad promiſed. But Pompey very. patiently ' 
bore this uaſeaſonable raillery; and when Cato put him 
ia mind of what he had foretold from the beginning 


concerning Cæſar, he made this anſwer only, That 


Cato indeed had ſpoke more like a prophet, but be bad 


 afted more like a friend. Cato then adviſed them to 
chuſe Pompey General with abſolute power, ey 


That thaſe wwhbo are the authors of great evils, know beſt 
how to cure them. He therefore went immediately 


into Sicily, the province that was allotted him; and 


all the reſt of the ſenators Nene ne Kvery one 
to his reſpective. government. 

Thus almoſt all Lady being in arms, it ſeemed very 
doubtful. what was beſt to be done: for they. that 


were without, came from all parts locking into the 


city; and the inhabitants of the city ſeeing the conſu- 
ſion and diſorder ſo great there, went out and forſook 
it as faſt: they that were willing to obey were found 
too weak, and the diſobedient were too ſtrong to. be 

governed 


— 
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governed dy the magiſtrates, For it was impoſſib 
to allay the fears of the people; nor would they ſuffer 
| Pompey to follow his om judgment, every man pref. 
ang n. him to act aceording to his partieular fancy, 
whether it proceeded from doubt, fear, or grief; 10 
that even in the fame day he took contrary reſoluti- 
ons. Beſides, it was altogether as impoſſible to have 


any good intelligence of the enemy; for What one 


man reported was contradicted by another, and they 


both were offended with e if he 4 wor” "believe 


them. 

Pompey at length having: probiiitied" by: an edit 
that the ſtate was in danger, commanded all the ſe- 
nate to follow him, declaring, That whoſoever "Raid 
behind ſhould be judged a con Aves: of Cæſar; and 
about the duſk of the evening he left the city. The 


Conſuls alſo followed after in a hurry, without offering 


any facrifice to the Gods, as was uſual before a war. 


In the midſt of all theſe calamities, Pompey could not 


but think himſelf extremely fortunate in the univerſal 
love and good-will of the people; for though many 
— 2 the war, yet no man hated the General; 
fo that there were more to be found of thoſe who 
went out of Rome becauſe they could not forſake Pom- 
Fey, than of thoſe SW left it for the 1 of l. 
berty. | 

A few days ter this Ge Adee at Non, ad 
made himſelf maſter of it, treating all that were left 
behind with great humanity, which ſerved to allay 
their fears and apprehenfions. But when Metellus, 
one of the tribunes, oppoſed his taking any of the 
money out of the publick treaſury, Cæſar threatened 


to kill him, adding an expreſſion ſtill more terrible 


than his threats, That it was eafier for him to do it than 


ſay it. By this means removing Metellus, and ſup- 


plying alt with as RE m6ncy as he wanted, 1 
et 


2y 3) Plararcb wke no notice of Bruduſum, Which kad ot 
of what 8 N during the ſiege nine days; and yet ir ftſerved 


mn 


fot forwards-in 3 of 5 1 with 
all ſpeed to drive him c out of Ttaly, before his army. 
that was in Spain, could join with him. 

But Pompey arriving at Brunduſium, and having 
provided a fleet. of ſhips there, ordered the two 
Conſuls to embark. immediately, together with thirty 
cohorts, and ſent them before him to Dyrrachium, 
He ſent likewiſe his father-in-law Scipio, and Cneus 
his ſon into Syria, to provide a fleet there. In the 
mean time (3) having barred up the gates of 
the city, he placed his lighteſt armed ſoldiers as 
guards upon the walls; and giving expreſs orders 
that the citizens ſhould keep within doors, he dug 
trenches (in which he fixed a great number of ſharp 
ſtakes) throughout all the ſtreets of the city, are 
only thoſe two which lead down to the haven. 

Having in three days time put all the reſt of his 
army on board without any interruption, he ſuddenlx 
gave the ſignal to thoſe who guarded the walls, who 
nimbly repairing to the ſhips, immediately embarked 
and ſet fail. . Cefar, when he perceived the walls un- 
guarded, imagining that the enemy was fled, made 
haſte after them, and in the heat of the purſuĩt had 
like to have fallen upon the ſtakes in the trenches z 
but the Brunduſians diſcovering the danger to him, 
and ſhowing him the way, he fetched a compaſs 
round the city, and made towards the haven, where 
he found all the fleet under fail, excepting only two 
veſſels that had but a few ſoldiers aboard. 5 

Some are of opinion, that this departure of Pompey 
is to be.reckoned among the beſt of his ſtratagems z 
but Cæſar himſelf could not but wonder that he who 
vas in poſſeſſion of a ſtrong city, who expected his 
forces from Spain, and was maſter of the ſea beſides, 
ſhould abandon TLaly. Cicero likewiſe — him, 
fort mn the FRO of Themiſtocles, rather * 
that 


to be ee as it is by Caſar i in the firſt book of the civil 
Wars. 


vo Wr 1 


Cappadocians, as many Thraci- 60 It ſeemed very dae 
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that of Pericles (4). whereas the ſtate of his affairs 
more reſembled the circumſtances of the latter, than 


thoſe of the former. However Cæʒÿaur ſhowed plaihly 
dy his actions, that he greatly feared what length 


of time might produce, for when he had taken priſe: 
ner Numerius (5) a friend of Pompey, he ſent him to 


equal terms; but Numerius ſailed away with 


: '- coat And now Cæſar having made himſelf maf: 


ter of all Bach in fixty days, without bloodſhed, was 
deſirous to purſue Pompey immediately; but being 


_ deſtitute of ſhipping, he was forced to divert h 


courſe, aud match into Sparn, deſigning to Join the 
forces Pompey had there to his own. 
In the mean time Pompey had raiſed a great army 


both by ſea and land. As for his navy, it was alto- 


gether invincible, for there were five hundred ſhips 
df war, - beſides an infinite number of ſmall light veſ- 
ſels. As for his land forces, the cavalry conſiſted of 
ſeven thouſand horſe, (6) the flower of Rome and 
Halh, being all men of conſiderable family and for- 
tune, and of great courage; but the infantry was a 
mixture of raw and unexperienced foldiers, and there- 
fore he exerciſed them daily while he remained at 
Berea, where he himſelf was not idle, but performed 
all his exerciſes as if he had been in the flower of his 
youth. This raiſed the ſpirits of his ſoldiers ex- 
tremely, for it was no ſmall encouragement to them 
to ſee Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty eight yeats, 


ſometimes exerciſing in his armour on foot, and 


en when en on horſeback drawing out 
is 


000 Ez. ad Air. L vii. 25. xi. ans, to Bundjed Macedoniatis, 
(5) Cæſar calls him 'Creius five hundred Gauls, or German, 
Mags r. eight hundred men raiſed out of bil 
50 But Cæſer "AM that this own efates, or out of his relinuts 
choice body cf horſe was al- and ſo of the reſt, whom he 
moſt entirely compoſed of ſtran- — mentions, and tells 
Ford, There avere, ſays he, fix us to what countries they be- 
nared Galatians, fue hundred lon ged. 


Brundufium, with offers of peace and reconciliation 


D N. 
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his ſword with eaſe in full career, and ſheathing it 
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again as eaſily; and in darting the javelin, he 


ſhowed not only his ſkill and dexterity in hitting the 


mark, but his ſtrength and activity in throwing it 


ſo far, that few of the youngeſt went beyond him. 


Several kings and princes of other nations came 
thither to him; but the Roman magiſtrates were ſo 


numerous, that they made up 


a compleat ſenate. 


(7) Labienus forſook his old benefactor Cæſar, (whom 


he had ſerved throughout all his wars in Gaul) and 


came over to Pompey; and Brutus the ſon of that 
Brutus who was put to death in Galatia, a man of 
great ſpirit, and who to that day had never ſo much 
as ſaluted or ſpoke to Pompey, (looking upon him as 


the murderer of his father) came then and ſubmitted 


himſelf to him as the defender of their liberty. Ci. 
cero likewiſe, though he had wrote and adviſed other- 
wiſe, yet was aſhamed not to be accounted in the 
number of thoſe who were ready to hazard their lives 


for the ſafety of their country. 


And laſt of all there 


came to him in Macedonia, Tidius Sextius, a man ex- 
tremely old, and lame of one leg; others indeed 


laughed at the ſpectacle, but Pompey, as ſoon as he 


jaw him, roſe and ran to meet him, eſteeming it no 
{mall reſtimony of the goodneſs of his cauſe, that men 
of ſuch age and infirmities ſhould rather chuſe to be 
with him in danger, than in ſafety at home. After- 
wards, the ſenate being aſſembled, it was decreed 
upon Cato's motion, That no Roman citizen ſhould be 
put to death but in battlt, and that they ſhould not ſack 


or plunder any city that was ſulject to the Roman 


ſays Dion, that Labienus could 
u the intereſt of Cz/ar, who 
ad loaden him with honours, 
and made him commander in 


chief of all the forces on the 


ther fide of the Alis, whilſt he 
vas at Rome. But he gives this 
teaſon for it. Labienys, pam 


ſerid with ausalth and proferments, 


forget himſelf fo far, as to d 


empire. 
By 


a carriage very unbecoming a per- 
ſon in his circumſtances; ſo that 


when Ceſar perceived he was for 


putting himſelf upon an equal foot 


with him, he grew cool toawards 
him, and treated him with ſomm 
reſerve, which Labienus re/enting 


went over to Pompey. 
. | 


(8) Pom- 
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By this Pompey's party grew into ſtill | gs reputai 
Tl 


tion, ſo that they who were not at all concerned in 
the war, either becauſe they dwelt afar off, or were 
incapable by reaſon of their infirmities, were yet in 
their opinions of his ſide, and did in all their dif: 
courſes fight for him, eſteeming his cauſe to be juſt, 
and looking upon thoſe as enemies both: to Gods 
and men, who wiſhed not victory to Pompey, 

Cæſar however ſhowed no leſs moderation and hu- 
manity in his ſucceſs; for when he had defeated 
Pompey's forces in Spain, he. left the commanders at 
their liberty, and took the common ſoldiers into his 
own pay. Then repaſſing the Alps, and marching 
through 7aly, he came to Brunduſium about the winter 
ſolſtice, and croſſing the ſea there, landed near Oricum, 
from whence he diſpatched Vibullius Rufus, an inti- 
mate friend of Pompey, whom he had taken in Spain, 


and brought from thence with him. He had orders 


to repair to Pompey, and propoſe a conference, where- 
in they ſhould both agree to diſband their armies in 
three days, to renew their former friendſhip with ſo- 
lemn oaths, and return together into Zaly. (8) Pom: 
Fey again looked upon this as ſome new ſtratagem; 
and therefore marching down in all haſte towards the 
ſea-coaſt, he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the forts and 
places of ſtrength fit to encamp in, and ſecure his 
land forces, as likewiſe of all the ports and commo- 
dious ſtations for ſhips, ſo that whatever wind blew, 
it was neceſſarily favourable to him, bringing in either 
proviſion, men, or money. But Cæſar on the con- 
trary was ſo diſtreſſed both by ſea and land, that he 
was forced to deſire a battle, daily provoking the 
enemy, and aſſailing them in their very forts: In 
theſe light. ſcirmiſnes he for the moſt part had the 
advantage; but once he was in danger of being to- 
tally deteated and loſing his whole army; for Pomp 
© (8) Pompey was then in Can- out of Macedonia to put his 
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having fought with great reſolution, put his men to 
flight, and killed two thouſand upon the place; but 
either he was not able, or he was afraid to force his 
way together with them into their camp. Upon 
which Cæſar ſaid to his friends, hat that day would 
have given an abſolute conqueſt to the enemy, if they bad 
bad a man at their head who knew bow to conquer.” 
Pompey's ſoldiers were ſo encouraged by this victory, 


that they were earneſtly deſirous to come to a deciſive 


engagement. Bur Pompey himſelf, though he wrote 
to foreign kings, princes, and ſtates, as if he were 
already conqueror, yet was afraid to hazard the ſuc- 
ceſs of a battle, chuſing rather by delays, and want 
of proviſions, to tire out thoſe Who had never yet 
been conquered by force of. arms, but had always, 
when they fought in a body, been accuſtomed to vic- 
tory, Beſides, the infirmities of their age now made 
them quickly weary of thoſe other hardſhips of war, 
ſuch as long marches, frequent decampments, mak- 
ing of trenches, and building of fortifications ;. ſo.that 
they were eager to venture a battle with all ſpeed. 

| Pompey had hitherto by his perſuaſions pretty well 
quieted his ſoldiers ; but after this laſt engagement, 
when Cæſar for want of proviſions was forced to raiſe. 
his camp, and had paſſed through Atbamania into 
Theſſaly, it was impoſſible to curb their ſpirits any 
longer. For all crying out with one voice, Cæſar is 
fled, ſome were for purſuing him, others for returning 
into aly; and ſome ſent their friends and ſervants 
before-hand into Rome, to hire houſes near the Forum, 
that they might be in- readineſs to ſue for offices in 
the government. Several went of their own accord 
to Cornelia, who had been privately ſent to Le/bos by 
Pompey, and congratulated her upon the concluſion 
of the war. A council of war being called, Afranius 
was of opinion, That Italy ſhould fir be regained, = 


Dyrrachium, and Apollonia. 
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that' was the great prize for which they fades ; beſttles, 
they who were in 77 of that, would quickly be wh 
ters of Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Spain, and Gau 
but what was of the greateſt moment, their native country 
lay near, ſtretching out her hands for belp; and tertainly 
it could not bt confiftent with Pompey's honour to liave 
Ber thus expoſed to every kind of indignity, and in bondage 
te the flaves and flatterers of a tyrant. But Pompey 
himſelf, on the contrary, thought it neither honourable to 
Ya ſecond time before Cœſar, and be purſued, when fortune 
had given him the advantage of à purſuit ; nor indeed 
lawful 10 forſake Scipio bis father-in-law, and many 
others of conſular dignity diſperſed throughout Greece and 
Theſſaly, who muft neceſſarily fall into Cæſar's bands, 
together with all their wealth and forces. And as to bis 
care for the city of Rome, that, he ſaid, would moſt emi- 
nently _” by fighting in ber behalf at a diſtance; 
whereby ſhe being every way inſenſible of thoſe calamities 
that attend a war, might in paves expelt the return 90 the 
conqueror. 

This being determined, Pompey marches forwards 
in purſuit of Cæſar, firmly reſolved not to give him 
battle, but rather to beſiege and diſtreſs him, by 
following him cloſe, ſtraiteaing his quarters, and cut- 
ting off his ſupplies. For beſide other reaſons that 


made him form this reſolution, he heard of a combi - 


nation among the Roman knights, who deſigned as 
ſoon as Cæſar was overthrown, to humble him too; 


and therefore ſome report, it was on this account that 
Pompey never employed Cato in any matter of conſe- 


quence during the whole war; and now when he 
purſued Cz/ar, he left him to guard his baggage on 
the coaſt, 5 leſt, after Cæſar was ſubdued, he 
likewiſe ſhould ſoon be forced by Cato to lay down 


his authority. 4 1 
Whi 


(9) C ſar has put this is folly, of - were to have, andthe prieſts 
Pompey 's officers in a very good offices. Some named. the per- 
light, 5. 3. They wrangled ſons who were to ſucceed au- 


and * about the rewards nually in the Conſulſhip for the 
| enſuing 


4 


- Whilſt he was thus lowly attending the motions af 


the enemy, he was loudly accuſed of deſigning not 
ſo much to circum vent Ge/ar as his country and the 
ſenate, that he might always continue in authority, 
and keep thoſe for his guards and ſerxants. who 
themſelves were warthy to govern the world. Bo- 
ſides, Domitius Anobarbus, by eontinually calling him 
Aamemnon, and King of Kings, rendered him  yery 
odious. Nor was Faponius s raillery leſs offenſive than 
the unſeaſonable liberty of ſpeech, taken by, Others, 
when in drollery he cried out, A Friends, you wn 
yot ap to gatber any figs. in Tuſculum ibis year. 
And Lucius Afranius, who had lain under an imputg- 
tion of treachery for betraying the army in Spain, 
when he perceived that Powpey induſtriouſly declined 
an engagement, ſaid, That be could not lut admit 
why they who were ſo ready to accuſe bim, did unt g 
en aud fight that merchant, as: . they. called 

Buy theſe and many other ſuch ſpeeches, P 
whoſe ſenſe, of honour was ſo tender that he eon 
not endure reproach, and whoſe reſpect for his friends 
would not ſuffer him to teſiſt their importunity, wes 
induced, contrary to his better judgment, - to: follow 
their vain hopes and deſires; a cpndact.inexcuſable 
vereign commander of ſuch an army, and ſo many 
nations! But he, though, he had often commended 
thoſe phyſicians-who did not comply with the humars 
ous appetites of their patients, yet could not himſelf 
deny the requeſt of the diſeaſed part of his army, ra- 
ther than uſe any ſeverity in the cure. And indeed 
who would not judge it. inſanity in-thoſe men, Who 
went up and down the camp, ſuing already for the 
offices of Conſul and Prætor? (9) Nay Spinther, Do- 
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enſuing years; others put in whether regard ſhould: be had to 
who followed Cæſar. And it ſent againſt the Parthians, and 
was warmly debated in council, whether he might be 1 
: | pr OY | 4 | rætor 
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tius, and Scipio, made friends, raiſed factions, and | 
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even quarrelled among themſelves,” who ſhould ſug. 
ceed Ceſar in the dignity of his High-prieſthood, 25 
if they were to engage only with T7 See King of 
Armenia, or ſome petty Nabathean King, not with 
that Cæſar and his army that had ſtormed a thouſand 
towns, and ſubdued more than three hundred ſeveral 
nations, that had obtained the victory in innumerable 
engagement with the Germans and Gauls, that had 
taken a million of men priſoners, and flain as mas, 
upon the ſpot in pitched battles. 
But as ſoon as they came to the fields of Pharſalts 

5 they grew very tumultuous, ſo that they forced him 
by their importunities to call a council of war, where 
Labienus General of the horſe ſtood up, and firſt ſo- 
lemnly ſwore, That be would not return out of the battk 
till be had put the enemy to flight ; and all the reſt took 
the ſame oath. That night Pompey dreamed, that as 
Be went into the theatre, + * people received bim with 
great applauſe, and that be adorned the temple of Venus 
the Victorious with many ſpoils. This viſion artly 
__ encouraged, and partly diſheartened him; for he 
feared leſt he ſhould contribute to raiſe the cory and 
reputation of Ceſar who was a deſcendant of Venus. 
Beſides, a panick fear ran through the camp, with 
fuch a noiſe that it awaked him out of his fleep. And 
about the mocabig watch toes — over Cæſars 


| camp, 
Prætor in his abſence. His (1) Cafer finding that he 
friends and relations urged Pom- could by no means bring P 


pey's promiſe in his behalf, and 


inſiſted that he who relied on 
the General's honour ſhould not 


be deceived. Domitius, Lentu- 


lus, and Scipio, diſputed with 


reat vehemence, cach putting in 
[A claim to Cz/ar's prieſthood. 
Lentulys founded his pretenfions 
upon the reſpect due to his age, 
Nomitius upon his intereſt and 
authority at Rome, and Scipio 


upon his alliance with Pompey 


enemy, and 


to an engagement, thought it 
moſt advantageous to remove, 
and always be upon the march; 
for he hoped that by his fre- 
quent decampments he — 
eaſier provide for the fab 

of his army, harraſs that of - wi 
perhaps mieet. with 
a favourable opportunit' 
fighting. This reſalutiop/ being 
taken, he gave the Tignal far 


decamping. % This 
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camp, where every thing was perfectly ſtill, a great 
light, and from thence a ſtream of fire like a flaming 
torch ſhot forth and darted down upon the camp of 
Pompey ; Cæſar himſelf ſays that he ſaw it as he was 

(1) While Cæſar was preparing to raiſe his camp 
early in the morning in order to march to Scotuſa, 
and the ſoldiers were buſy in pulling down their tents, 
and ſending away their cattle and ſervants before them 
with all their baggage, ſome ſcouts came in who 
brought word, that they ſaw arms carried to and fro 
in the enemy's camp, and heard a noiſe and tumulr 
as of men preparing for battle. Not long after other 
ſcouts came in with further intelligence, that the firſt 
ranks were already drawn up in order of battle. Cæſar 
therefore, when he had told them, That the uiſd d. far 
day was now come, wherein they ſhould fight with men, not 
with want and hunger, immediately gave orders for 
the red mantle to be hung up before his tent; for that 
was uſually the ſign of battle among the Romans. As 
ſoon as the ſoldiers ſaw it, they left their tents, and 
with great ſhouts of joy ran to their arms. The offi- 
cers likewiſe on their parts drawing up their men in 
order of battle, every one fell into his proper rank 
without any trouble or noiſe, as quietly and orderly 
as if they had been a chorus upon the ſtage. (2) Pom- 


pey himſelf led up the right wing of his army againſt 


(2) This order of battle, ſuch 


as we find it deſcribed here by 
Plutarch, is quite contrary to 
that Cæſar himſelf gives of it in 
lib. 3. Cz/ar upon his. approach 
towards Pompeys camp, found 
he had made the following diſ- 
poſition of his forces. Pompey 
was on the left with the two le- 
gions Cz/ar had returned to him 
at the beginning of the war. 
Scipio was in the middle with the 
Hrian legions. The Cilicias le- 
gion, and the cohorts brought 


Anibom. 
out of Spain by Afranius, were 


in the right, which was defended 


by a river of very difficult ac- 


ceſs; for this reaſon "Pompey 


placed all his cavalry, —_— 


and archers in the left. 
whole amounted to forty-five 
- thouſand men, contained in a 


hundred and ten cohorts.” Ce- 


ſar's army was drawn up in the 


following order. The tenth le- 
gion was according” to cuſtom 
placed in the right wing, and 
the ninth in the left; but as that 


had 
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Autbom, and placed his father-in-law Scipio in the 
center 987 Lucius Abinus. The left wing was 
commanded by Lucius Domitius, and a Re 
great number of horſe ; for almoſt the whole cavalry 
was placed there to diſtreſs Cz/ar, and cut off the 
renth legion, which was accounted che.moſt firm and 
reſolute in all the army, and in which Cz/or, himſe 
always fought in perſon. Cæſar obſerving the left 
wing of the enemy to be lined and guarded with fuck 
a ſtrong body of horſe, and fearing the glitter of their 
armour, ſent for a detachment of ſix: cohorts from 
the rear, and placed them behind the tenth legion, 
commanding them not to ſtir, leſt they ſhould be af 
covered by the enemy, but as ſoon. as the enemy's 
horſe had charged, to make up with all ſpeed to the 
Front through the foremoſt ranks, and not to throw 
their javelins at a diſtance, (as is uſual with the braveſt 
ſoldiers, that they may come to a cloſe fight with 
their ſwords the ſooner) but to ſtrike them upwards 
into the eyes and faces of the enemy ; telling them, 
That thoſe fair young dancers would never endure the ſite! 
ſhining in their eyes, but would fly to ſave their handſome 
faces. While Cæſar was thus employed, Pompey on 
horſeback was viewing the order of both armies ; and 
r 
had been conſiderably weakened there could be any contradictory 
by the actions at N he accounts of this battle of Phar- 
place the eighth legion ſo near ſalia, which decided the fate of 
to it, as to be able to ſupport, the univerſe. It is ſtill more ex- 
and reinforce it upon occafion, traordinary that the account Ce- 
The reſt of his forces filled up far has left of it himſelf ſhould 
the ſpace between thoſe two meet with a contradiction. Sure - 
wings. Antbony-commanded on ly his evidence muſt be of the 
the left wing, Sz//a on the right, greateſt authority, © 
and the main body was under e e e 
the command of Domitizz, As (z) There was jufti as much 
for Czar, he poſted himſelf on ace between the two armits, as 
the right, overagainſt Pompey. was ſufficient for both to meet and 
Appian's account of the diſpoli- charge ; but Pompey had ordered 
tion of the two armies differs Bis men to receive the enemy's in- 
from both theſe. One would t auithout flirring, till Cefar's 
hardly believe it poſſible that army by charging firſt Soul 
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when he ſaw how well the enemy kept their canks, - 

expecting quietly the ſignal of hatile, and on the con- 
trary how ĩimpatient and unſteady his own, men were, 
moving up and down in great diſorder for want of 
experience, he was very much afraid that their ranks 
would be broken upon the firſt onſet; he therefore 
gave ſtrict orders, that the vanguard ſhould make a 
ſtand, and keeping cloſe in their ranks ſhould receive 
the enemy's charge. (3) But Cæſar very much con- 
demned this order as not only tending to weaken the 
vigour of the ſoldiers blows, which is always greateſt 
in thoſe who give the onſet, but alſo to damp che 
martial fire and ſpirit of the men themſelves, whoſe 
breaſts glow with a kind of enthuſiaſtick valour when 
heated by their rapid courſe in the aſſault, and ani- 
mated by the chearful ſhouts of their companions. - 
Caæſar's army conſiſted of - twenty-two. thouſand 
men; and Pompey's of ſomewhat above twice that 
number. When the ſignal of battle was given on 

both ſides, and the trumpets began to found a charge, 
the generality of them attended each to his particu- 
lar buſineſs ; only a few of the Roman nobility, toge- 
ther with ſome Grecians'who ſtood as ſpectators of the 
battle, when they ſaw the armies ready to Join, could 
dfordered. This he is faid to have midſt, would come ih outof breath 
dine by the advice of Triarius, and auearied. Bur in my opinion, 
that the firft force and impetuofity this auas done without any reaſon : 
of thoſe troops might be weakened, becauſe that wehemence and alacrity 
and their ranks thinned, and that which is natural to every man, is 
then they aubo had remained firm in inflamed by the eagerneſs and fury 
their poſts might attack them with of the onſet,” and ought not fo bg 
a better effet auben they were thus checked but rather encouraged by 
broken and diſperſed. Befides, he the General. Our anceſtors there- 
was in hopes that their javelins fore wiſely ordaintd that trumpets 
would do Jeſs execution if they re. ſhould foand on every fidt, and all 
ceived them in their poſts, than if the ſoldiers raiſe a ſhout, concetving 
they advanced to mect them, aud that- thoſe were the moſt proper 
that Czſar's ſoldiers running means to animate their own troops 
through the evhole ſpace themſelves and ſtrile terror into the" enemy. 
infead of meeting them in the Czl, de Bell. Civ. Lib. iii. 


© (4) This 
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not but conſider with themſelves to what an extre- 
mity the emulation and ambition of two men had 
brought the Roman empire; as nothing could more 
clearly ſhow how blind and mad human nature is 
when hurried on by paſſion, than the fight of two 
armies, both marſhalled by the ſame rulez, both uſing 
the ſame arms and banners, and both conſiſting of 
the flower and ſtrength of the ſame city, engaging to 
their mutual deſtruction. For if they had b | 
ous only to rule, they might have enjoyed. in peace 
what they had conquered in war, the greateſt and beſt 
part of the world being ſubject to them both by ſea 
and land; and if their ambition ſtill thirſted for new 
trophies and triumphs, the Parthian and German wars 
might have yielded matter enough to ſatisfy the moſt 
covetous of honour: nay, Scythia was yet uncon- 
quered, and the Indians too, where their -ambition 
might be coloured over with the ſpecious pretence of 
civilizing thoſe barbarous nations; and what Scythian 
horſe, Parthian arrows, or Indian riches, could be 
able to reſiſt ſeventy thouſand Roman ſoldiers armed 
well, under the command of two ſuch Generals as 
Pompey and Ceſar, whole names they had heard of 
before that of the Romans? So wild, ſavage, and igno- 
rant were many of the nations which they had con- 
quered. But now were they oppoſed in battle one 
inſt the other, to the deſtruction of that very glory 
to which they ſacrificed their country ; for after that 
day they could not both be eſteemed invincible, as 
hitherto they had been, So that the alliance con- 
tracted betwixt them by Pompey's marriage with Julia, 
muſt be conſidered as having been from the begin- 
ning an artful project of two deſigning men for their 
own intereſt, rather than a pledge of a ſincere friend- 
: 2 ſoon as the plains of Pharfalia were covered 
with men, horſes and armour, and the ſignal of battle 
was given on both ſides, Caius Craſtinus, who com- 
manded a body of a hundred and twenty men, » 
| 4 EE” | the 
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the firſt that advanced out of Cæſar's army, to give 
the charge, and acquit himſelf of a folemn'engage- 
ment that he had made to Cæſar. For Cz/ar, as he 
was going out of his tent in the morning, ſaw Craſti- 
nus, and calling to him, aſked him, Mbat bis 
opinion was concerning the event of that battle? To 
. which he, ſtretching out his right hand, replied aloud, 
Thou ſhalt obtain à final victory, Cæſar; and I myſelf 
this day will be the ſubjet of thy praiſe either alive or 
dead. In purſuance of this promiſe he broke out of 
his rank, and being followed by many more, charged 
into the midſt of his enemies. They came preſently 

to a cloſe fight with their ſwords, and made a great 
laughter; but as Craſtinus was ſtill preſſing forward, 
and breaking through the foremoſt ranks, a certain 
- ſoldier ran his ſword into his mouth, ſo that the 
point of it came out behind at his neck. Craſtiuus 
being thus ſlain, the fight became doubtful, and con- 
tinued equal in that part of the battle. 
Pompey had not yet brought on the right wing, 

but logking earneſtly towards the left, waited to ice 
what execution his cavalry would do there. They 
had already drawn out their ſquadrons in form, de- 
ſigning to encompaſs Cz/ar, and force thoſe few horſe 
which he had placed in the front, to fall back upon 
the foot. Bur as ſoon as Cæſar had given the ſignal, 
his horſe retreated back a little, and made way for 
thoſe ſix auxiliary cohorts (conſiſting of three thou- 
ſand men) which had been poſted in the rear to pre- 
vent that wing from being encompaſſed; theſe ruthed- 
out, and fiercely charged the enemy, ſtriking their 
javelins upwards, according to their inſtructions, and 
aiming at their faces. Theſe young men, being un- 
{ilful in any manner of fight, and leaſt of all ex- 
pecting or underſtanding ſuch a kind as this, had not 
courage enough to endure the blows upon their faces, 
but turning their backs, and covering their eyes with 
their hands, were ſhamefully'put to flight. Ceſar's 
men without purſuing them turned towards the foot, 
Ih ns and 
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andattackedthem on all parts of that wing which lay 
naked and unguarded by the horſe, ſo that they were 
preſently environed on every ſide; and now being 
attacked in the flank by theſe, and in the front by the 
tenth legion, they were not able to ſtand the 3 
or, make: any longer reſiſtance, finding themſelves en- 
compaſſed by means of that ſcheme which they had 
laid to ſurround the enemy. Theſe being thus put 
to flight, Pompey by the duſt which he ſaw flying in 
the air conjectured what was the fate of his cavalry, 
It would be difficult to expreſs his thoughts at that 
time; but he looked more like a man aſtoniſhed and 
diſtracted, than one who ſhould have called to mind 
that he was Pompey the Great,. He retired ſlowly to- 
wards his camp, without ſpeaking a word to- any 
man, behaving exactly according to the e de 
in n theſe verſes of Homer (4). © | 


But partial Som enk Hector n 
Shot heav'n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart ; 
Confus d, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence growng 4 

Amaz d be ſtood, with terrors not his own. | 

O'er his broad back his moony ſbield be threw, 
And glaring round by iardy ſteps withrew. 15 


In this condition he went into his own tende ak 
fat down, remaining in a profound filence, (5) until 
ſome of the enemies fell in together with his men 
that were flying into the camp, and then he ſaid, 
What? into the very camp? And without ſpeaking 
one word more, he roſe up, and putting-on a gar- 
ment ſuitable to his preſent N en &- 
cretly, _ 

By this time the reſt of the army was put to fight, 
and there was 4 great need in the de nes 


(4) This pailay is in the (5 For Cæſar 2s ſoon: as he 
eleventh - book the Iliad. bad won the battle, immediately. 
where Hamer ſpeaks of fjax's attacked the entrenchments, that 


mo before — Pompey might not have time to 
| | recolled 
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the ſervants, and thoſe that guarded the tents; bur 
of the ſoldiers themſelves there were not above fix 
thouſand flain, as it is reported by Afinins Polio, 
who was preſent in the action, and fought on Cz/ar's 
ſide (6). When Cæſar's ſoldiers had taken the camp, 
they ſaw clearly the folly and vanity of the enemy; 
for all their rents were adorned with garlands of 
myrtle, and flowered carpets and hangings, their 
tables were covered with cups, and veſſels of wine 
were ſet out; and ſuch were their fooliſh hopes and 
vain confidence, that their whole preparation and fur- 
niture was that of people going to feaft and ſacrifice, 
rather than of men arming for battle, - 
When Pompey had got a little way from the camp, 
he quitted his horſe, He had but a ſmall retinue 
with him; and finding that he was not purſued, he 
walked on ſoftly afoot, taken up altogether with ſuch 
thoughts as probably might poſſeſs a man that for 
the ſpace of thirty-four years together had beef àc- 
cuſtomed to conqueſt and victory; and then in his old 
age, for the firſt time experienced the misfortune of 
a defeat, beginning to know the calamities of war 
in laughter and flight. And it was no ſmall afflic- 
tion to. confider, that he had loſt in one hour all 
that glory and power, which he had been acquiring 
in ſo many wars and battles; and that he who a little 
before was guarded with ſuch a numerous army of 
horſe and foot, and with ſo great a fleet, was now 
flying in fo mean a condition, and with ſuch a ſlender. 
retinue, that his very enemies who ſought him could 
not know him. — ond 
When he had paſſed by the city of Lariſſa, and came 
into the fields of Tempe, being very thirſty, he kneeled 
down. and drank out of the river; then riſing up 
again, he paſſed through the valley until he came to 
recollett himſelf. Thoſe who () Cæſar ſays that in all there 
were left to guard the camp were fifteen thouſand killed, and 
behaved very bravely, but were twenty; out thouſand taken pri- 
2 laſt forced to yield. | foners. 8 

e (7) This 
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the ſea · ſide, and there he betook himſelf to,a poor 
fiſherman's cottage, where he lodged all the remain- 
der of the night.. The next morning about break of 
day he went into a ſmall river-boat, together with all his 
_ companions that were freemen, diſmiſſing his ſervants, 
and adviſing them to go. boldly to Cz/ar and not be 
afraid. As he was rowing up and down, near the 
ſhore, he ſaw a large ſhip of burden uſt ready to ſail; 
the maſter of which was Peticius, a Roman citizen, who 
though he was not familiarly acquainted with Pom- 


pey, yet knew him very well by fight. It happened 
that this Peticius dreamed the night before that he 
faw Pompey, not fuch as he had often ſeen him, but 
converſing with him in a mean and diſconſolate con- 
dition. He was then telling his dream to the paſſen- 
gers, (as men commonly do that are at leiſure) when 
on a ſudden one of the mariners told him that he ſaw 
a little boat with -oars putting off from ſhore, and that 
ſome of the men there ſhook their garments, and held 
out their hands, to them. Upon this Peticius ſtand- 
ing up, knew Pompey immediately, ſeeing him in the 
ſame diſguiſe as he appeared in his dream; and ftrik- 
ing his head through grief, he ordered the mariners 
to let down the. ſhip's boat, -and ſtretching out his 
hand, called to him, being already aſſured of the 
change of his fortune by that of his garb: ſo that 
without any entreaty or diſcourſe, he took him into 
his ſhip, together with ſuch of his company as he 
thought fir, who were the two Lentuli and Favonius, 
and then hoiſted ſail. A little after ſeeing King Deic- 
tarus making up towards them from the ſhore, they 
ſtayed and took him in along with them. At ſupper 
time, the maſter of the ſhip having made ready ſuch 
- proviſions as he had aboard, Pompey for want of his 
ervants, began to pull off his ſhoes, which when Fa- 
vomus perceived, he ran to him, pulled them off, and 
- anointed him; and he always after continued ta wait 
- (7) This is a paſſage of Euripides, OE OS 570 
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Pompey ſaliogr by the: city of Amphipolis troſſed over 
from thenee to Mitylene, with a deſign to take in Gora 
vella and his ſon. As ſoon as he arrived at the port 


with news very different from Cornelmu's ex pectation; 
for ſne, by all the former meſſages and letter ſont to 
pleaſe her, had been 
ended at Dyrrachium, and that there was nothing 
more remaining for Pompey; but the purſuit of Ceeſars 


was not able to ſalute or ſpeak to her, but ng 
the greatneſs öf her misfortune by his tears rather 
chan by his words, deſired her to make kaſte if ſhe 
would ſee Pompey, with one ſnip only, and that not 
his own, Cornelia hearing this, threw: herſelf upon 
the ground, and continued a long time diſtracted and 
ſpeechleſs, At laſt being with difficulty recovered, 
and conſidering that this was no time for lamentarior 
and tears, ſhe ſtarred up and ran through the city 
towards the ſea- ſide, where Pompey tet and:ambraced 
her juſt as ſhe was ready tg fall down, 2 threw 
herſelf into his arms for ſupporłk. Thie, my dear 


that 1 ſex you thus drjefied and reduitd ic eng poor veſſels 
who 2 your en with n 2 Ea 
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in-that iſland, he diſpatched a meſſenger into the city, 
put in hopes that the War was 


The meſſenger finding her in the ſame hopey\ still. 


land, ſaid ſhe; is the efe@®'of my-fortunes-- mt If ga 
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Aud udent, if I bad Tae kim J0.tbagrowe ag 
IA, But I was reſerved for: a greater thlgbigh; | 
ves the. ruin of Pompey the Great... Tbuswabegnſayy | 
Cornelia ſpoke to him; and: this was:Pomper's-xeply.: 
Dear Cornelia, Thou baſt hitherto been accaſtomed only 
zo the ſmiles of fortune, dubo perhaps has deceive. the. by 
having been conſtant 40 me beyond ber uſual cuſtium : but it 
beboves us, who are mortals, to bear theſe affiitions, 
and it dur fortune ange again; neither. ought.,ype ta. dit: 
Joop, fince it is as palible to vetrieue- our farmer upp 
after ibis diftreſs, as it as jet ſow that imo this pr 
ſent. calgni/y, Upon this ſhe ſent tar hex,gnods/ang 
| ſervants out of - city: the citizens of Mityleus came 
gut 2llg. 10 ſaluie Pompey and invite him intg the 
town but he refuſed, adyiſing them to be @bedient 
to gde conqueror, and not to fear, C æſar being à man 
of great De clemency. Then turning 0 
Crate abe philoſopher, (who came among che rt 
gut abe ci a viſit, him) he began o complain 
| — him concerning providence. .Cratig: 
pas ſeemed. 49, yield. in ſome degree $0.his,abjeftions 
and only encouraged. him to hope fan better times, 
being unwilling ie offend him:by;an-unſeaſonable. op- 
Poſiciot 182. 8 ys — — . baye 
anſwered. h is argumer ts» 
wy Deron : 
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fiſt place he touched at was Antalia, à city in Pane 
2 Whilſt he was there, ſome gallies came thither 
to him out of Cilicia, together with # few bands of fo 
diers ; and almoſt fixty ſenators were aſſembled abemm 
him again. When he heard that his navy was ſafe 
too, and that Cato had rallied a conſiderable body of 
ſoldiers after their overthrow, and paſſed with hat 
over into Africa, he began to complain to his' friendsg 
and to blame himſelf for having been prevailed' upon 
to engage by land, without making uſe of thoſe forces 
in which he was undoubtedly the ſtronger, and fes 
not keeping near enough to his fleet, that if he 
failed by land, he might ſtill have had 2 power 
lea ſufficient to make head againft the enemy! And 
indeed Pompey during all the war never committed a 
greater overſight, nor did Cæſar ever uſe à more 
ſubtle ſtratagem, than in removing. the battle ſo far 
from their naval Nees. l T 
Pompey being obliged to attempt ſomething accords 
ing to his preſent ability, ſent meſſengers to ſome of 
the neighbouring cities, and himſelf failed ener 
perſon to others, to collect money for the equ 
of his fleet. But being ſenſible of Czſar's Jule = 
and activity, and afraid left by a ſudden atriva Wi 
might ſurprize him before he had finiſhed his prepara 
tions, he began to conſider what place would yi 
him the ſafeſt retreat in the prefent ſituation bf his 
affairs. A conſultation being held, it was generally 
agreed, that they could not remain in ſafety" in pid 
Pong belonging to the empire; and as to foreign 
ingdoms, he himſelf was of opinion, that Pari 
was the fitteſt both to receive and defend them f 
their preſent diſtreſs, as well as to aſſiſt them with th. 
greateſt force. Others of the council were for gor 
into Africa, to King Jula; but 7 beophanes the L 
thought it r to leave Egypt, (which was drftant 
but three days 9 and to orlake ont” d W 


He was now in ki fourtecenth year. 


Was now . his childhood, and was bighly oblige | 
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2 him for the friendſhip which. he had.ſhown' to his 
her, only to truſt himſelf to the Parthians, the. moſt 


weacherous nation in the world. He repreſented itas 


very abſurd to ſuffer Arſaces (by whom Craſſus would 


not be taken alive) to become maſter of his perſonz 
rather than try the Elemency of a generous Roman, nd 
one who had been his father-in-law, to whom if be 
would: but yield to be ſecond, he might be the firſt 
ver all others. Beſides, he thought it would be 
a cru . to expoſe his wife who was young, and 
the family of Scipio, among ſuch a bar- 
—— people, who meafure their greatneſs by their 
. to om, every kind of inſolence and out- 
and from whom, though ſhe might not ſuffer any 
—.— yet it would be thought ſhe did, being in 
92 0 hands of thoſe who had the. power to injure her. 
This argument. alone, they ſay, was fo perſuaſive, a5 
to divert 1 11 5 Bis intended en rle ent 


3 


upon, that he A on ie E Rh how 


Cyprus, in a galley of Seleucia, together with Cornelia, 


and. dafely: eroſſed the ſea, . the. reſt of his company, 
me in galleys and others in ſhips, of burden, ſ. ailing 
y. But when he underſtood that King Proleny Was 
Nh his army at Peluſium, making war againſt his 
2 8 ſteered his courſe that W 8 50 58 a wc 
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ward, and Achillas an Egyptian 2 For of all thoſe wh 
attended the King's perſon, 'or Who had a ſhate in 
his education, theſe three were his chief counſel ors; 
and had the greateſt infſuence over him. In th 
mean time Pompey riding at anchor at a -diftarice 
from ſhore, waited the reſult of this council; he'wks 
thought it beneath his dignity to owe his £ ty k 
| Ceſar. They were divided in their opimons. Som 
of them were for giving Pompey a kind and honourable 
reception; others thought he ought; not to he adiniits 
ted. But Theodotus to ſhow the'power of his elo 
quence, undertook te demonſtrate that neil ber Addi 
das ſafe; for if they entertained bim, they world Be Jitre 
to make Cæſar their enemy, and Pompey their maſter} 
and if they diſmiſſed him, they might render themſeh: 
hereafter obnoxious to Pompey, for that inhoſpitable £3 
pulkon, and to Cæſar, for letting him efeape ; ſo that the 
| ſafeſt expedient would be to ſend for him, and tate 

his life, for by that means they would ingratiate themſelves 
with the one, and have no reaſon to fear the other, 1 
ing, as it is reported, with a ſmile, That a dea 
cannot bite. This advice being approved of, che e 
committed the execution of it to Acbillas: he My 
fore taking with him as his accomplices, ' one'Septr= 
mus, a man who had formerly been an officer in Pom. 


pey's army, and Salvius who had alſo been a centurion _ 


under him, with three or four officers more, made 
up towards Pompey's galley. In the mean time, all 
the chief of thoſe who accompanied Pompey in this. 
voyage, were come into his ſhip to ſee thè event of 
the embaſſy. But when they ſaw that their reception 
was neither princely, nor honourable, nor indeed at 
all anſwerable to the hopes of 7 heophanes, and that 
there came but a few men in a fiſherman's boat to 
meet them, they began to ſuſpect this contemptuous 
treatment, and adviſed Pompey to turn back whilſt he 
was out of their reach, and launch into the main'ſea. . 
By this time, the- Feyptian boat drew near, and- Sep- 
Smits ſanding up firſt, ſaluted Pompey in the Laim 
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ihe faw ſeveral of the court coming to meet him, 


tongue by the title of Inperator. Then Achillas ſa 
luting him in the Greek language, deſired him to come 
aboard his veſſel, telling him, that the ſea was very 
thallow towards the ſhore, and that a galley of that 
burden could not avoid ſtriking upon the ſand. At 
the {ame time they ſaw ſeveral of the King's galleys 
Il manned, and all the ſhore covered 8 ſoldiers; 
that if they had changed their minds, it ſeemed + 
impoſſible for them to eſcape ; and beſides, their diſ- 
truſt would have given the aſſaſſins a pretence for 
their cruelty. Pompey therefore taking his leave of 
Cornelia, who lamented his death before-hand, bid 
two centurions, together with Philip one of his freed- 
men, and a ſlave called Scenes, to go aboard of the 
Spass boat before him; and as ſome of the 
le belonging to Acbillas were reaching out their 
Es to help him, he turned about towards his wife 
and ſon, and repeated thoſe Iambicks of Sopbocles, 


Who refuge ſeeks within a tyrants door, 
When once he enters there is free no nore. 
Theſe were the laſt words he ſpoke to his friends, 
after which he immediately went into the boat. There 
was a conſiderable diſtance betwixt bis galley and the 


* - 
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ſhore; and when he perceived that none of the com- 


any paid him the leaſt civility, or even ipoke to 
him, he looked upon Septimius, and ſaid, Metbinis! 
know thee, friend; bave not we been formerly fei. 
low-ſeldiers? But he only nodded with his head, 


making no. reply, nor ſhowing any other mark of 


reſpect. Since therefore they continued ſilent, Pom- 


pey took a little book in his hand (in which was writ- 


ten a Greet oration, which he intended for King 
Ptalemy) and began to read. When they drew near 
to the ſhore, Cornelia together with the reſt of her 
friends in the galley watched the event with great 
anxiety z and ſhe began to take courage at laſt, when 


imagining 


| mga be for 2 mort honoudble- 
reception But at tha t . inftanty 'while«Rowpty: Was 
taking Plilip by the hats in order to riſe. himſelf 
with more eaſe, Septimium came firſt of ali behind 
with his ſword, and run him through; 
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| fo that the Egyptians failed of their deſign, 
| ſiſted from purſuing. them. The murderers cut off 


vere deſirous to ſee it. Philip ſtayed by and watched 
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and at the 
ſame time, Salvius and Arbilla drew their ſwords likes 
wiſe. Pompey taking up his gown with; both hands, 

covered his face, and without ſaying or doing any 
thing unwerthy of himſelf, only groaninjs © little, 


| reſolutely endured the wounds they gave him, and fo 


ended his life, in the fifty-ninth year of his. age, the 
very e after his birth- day. | Cornelit With her 
company trom the galleys, . him murdered, gave 
ſuch a ſnriek, that it was heard to the ſhdte, andi 
weighing anchor with all ſpeed, they hoiſted ſail and 


fled, A briſk gale from the ſhore aſſiſted their flight. 
„ and de- 


Pompey's head, and threw the body overboard,” leave 
ing it naked upon the ſhore, to bs viewed by all who 


it till their curiofity was ſatisfied; he then waſhed: ir | 
with ſea-water, and having nothing elſe, wrapt it up 


in one of his own garments. By ſearchin up and 


down about the ſands; he at laſt found 
planks of a little fiſher᷑ · boat; the quantity was not 
great, but ſufficient however to make à funeral le 
tor a naked body that was not quite entire. As 
lip was buſy in collecting and putting theſe planks 
together, an old Reman, who in his youth had ſerved _. 
his firſt campaigns under Pompey, came to him, and 

demanded, Who he was that was preparing the funeral 
of Pompey the Great? Philip anſwered, That be was 


his freedman;, But you ſhall not have this bonour alone, 
ſaid he, let me too have a ſhare in this pious office, that 


1 may not altogether repent that I have been obliged to 
live in a ſtrange country, but in compenſation of all my 
misfortungs, may obtain this happineſs at laſt to touch and 


. 2p up with my 0wn bands the body of the * Ge- 
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neral among the Romans, In this manner was the ful 
neral of Pompey ' performed. The next day Lytius 
„not knowing what hall: paſſed, came from 

Spee and as he ſailed along the coaſt, ſeeing” a” 
funeral pile, ind Philip (whom he did not know at 
firſt) ſtanding by, he afked him, I bo it tas that was 
dead and buritd ibere? Then pauſing a little, and 
fetching a deep ſigh, Perhaps, ſaid he, even |rbou'O 
Pompey the Great ! Soon after going aſhore," he was 
apprehended and flain. Such was Fthe end of ee 5 
theGreat.. . 1.413 "2M 
Not long the gehe emen into e Cie he | 
found every thing in the greateſt confuſion and diſor- 
der. Upon his arrival they ſhowed him the head of 
| Pompey, but he looked with abhorrence on him who 
brought it. They delivered to him Pompey's ſeal, on 
which was engraved a lion holding a ſword; and he 
| burſt into tears upon receiving it. Acbillat and Pho. 
tinus he put to death; and King Prolemy himſelf, be. 
ing overthrown in battle upon the banks of the Nite, 
difap peared, and was never heard of afterwards; 
T. — the rhetorician flying out of Egypt, eſcaped 
from Cæſars juſtice, but lived a vagabond in great 
poverty, univerſally deſpiſed and hated; till at laſt, 
Marcus Brutus (after he had killed Cæſar) finding him 
in his province of Ala, put him to death, having firſt 
made him ſuffer the moſt exquiſite torments. The 
aſhes of Pompey were carried to his wife Cornelia, 22 
9 7 1 es Cel on ncar Ala. - £89 
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TAVING deſeribed the lives of Abbt and 
Pompey, let us .now-briefly draw the 
— ſhow in what eircumſtances they differ from each 
other. In th firſt Place, Ponpey ob his great- 
neſs and reputation by the juſteſt methods, Raving 
advanced himſelf by his own merit, and by the many 
ſignal ſervices which he rendered to Hula in aſſiſting 
him to deliver [aly from the uſurpation of | tyrants. 
But Ageſllaus appears to have uſurped a m in 
violation of the laws both of Gods and men, by de- 
claring Leotycbidas a baſtard, though his brother had 
acknowledged him as his legitimate ſon, and by pi 
ting a falſe gloſs upon the Oracle, and- cluding the 
prophecy concerning his lameneis (9). Secondly, 
Pampey had a conſtant veneration' 1 le all his | 
liſetime, and after his death honourably interred * | 
in ſpite of the oppoſition of Lepidus, and 2 
daughter in marriage to his ſon Fauftus,” But Aggf. 
laus, upon a ſlight pretence, caſt off Tyſander with | 
reproach and diſhonour, So that Syla' 1 ibn in — i 
return from Pompey no leſs than he gave him; whereas 
Lyſander made Ageſilaus King of Sparta,” and General 
of all Greece. Thirdly, Pompey's offences againſt the 
ſtate and laws were occaſioned chiefly by his relati- 
ons; for in moſt of his errors he was aſſociated with * 
Ceſar and Scipio; who were both his fathers-in'law; 
Bur el. laus, to a the Fa of his-ſon, n 1. 
8 


ch ve. 


— — 
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the life of Spbodrias, when he deſerved death for the 
injuries he had done to the Athenians; and he was 
openly. and cordially an abettor of Phehidas in the 
breach of the league with the Fe 
_ Iniquity of the act itſelf, In ſhort, whatever injury 
Pompey did to the Romans through ignorance or a ti- 


morous reſpect for his friends, the ſame was commit- 


ted by" Azefilaus againſt the Laradambniamu out of 
obſtinacy and malice, he himſelf beim the ſole author 
of the Bæotian war. If the unſucceſsful events of 
their lives are to be, attributed to fortune, chere wi e 
this — — that 458 s ill Bt. 
tune Ve, uite unexpected by ti Romans, 
whereas Ageſila not ſuffer che Lacadæmonium 
to avoid what — foreſaw and heard muſt attend the 
teign af a ome King; for had Leotychides-been prov- 
ed by ten thouſand acguments to. be ee 
race of the Euryionide (1) was Kill, — ru 
there could never have been wanting one deſcended 
from that line, to furniſh Sparta with a natural and 
_ "lawful King, and one who. was entire in his limbs 
too, had not Lyſander darkened and. diſguiſed thertue 
ſenſe of the Oracle in favour of Agoſilaun. 
As to their political talents, there 3 
prudent a and ſalutary contrivance than that deviſed by 
in the perplexity otcaſioned hy thoſe who bad 
fled at the battle of Leuctra, when after that 14 
defeat, he decreed, That the laws ſev ep for that 
neither have we any thing to compare with this Taal 
 Pompey's hiſtory; on the contrary, chat b he might ſhom 
to his. friends the greatneſs of his power, he did not 
ſeruple for their ſake to break thoſe very laws which he 
W had d 3 ; Vhoreas Arete when he ſeemed 


. U 
tad Vol. 1 5. 103. 104. and tuo: for e of reſped 
n | Syila when he met him ſalutei 


= i ) Plutarch ſeems to have him by the title of Great. But 

id in view Pumpey's compliance Pompey could not foreſee that 
with the order of Sy//a to diſ- his obedience would be fo well 
band his army in Africa; in re- rewarded. 


(3) Phe 
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battles which he won, I am perſuaded that even Xeno- 
pbon himſelf would not put the victories of Age/ilaus 


the other Sparta's ſiſter- colony (4), he had Lo 


AS the n man __ ever place of Hercules: 
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under a heceſſity of diſſplving the laws to preſerve his 
citizens from ws =o an expadient to, ſpare 


them without abr _ N 2 m 
2 as a {1 


Mele great by = = — that was beneficial 
to the publick (2); for Ageſilaus, attenti ve only to 


the proſperity and grandeur of his country, did for 


the ſake of that renounce as great honour and autho- - 


rity as ever any perſon; attained to, either before or 
after him, except Alexander. the Great. Bur let 2 


now conſider them in another vip. 

If we reflect on Pompey's military expodicinns: — 
exploits, the number of his trophies, and the great- 
neſs of the armies which he commanded, and of the 


in compariſon with his, (3) though he has this privi+ 

lege allowed him, (as a ſingular reward for all. his 
other virtues) that he may write and ſpeak in favour 
of his hero whatever he pleaſes.  Methinks too there 
is a great deal of difference. betwixt theſe: men, in 
their moderation towards their enemies. For whilſt 
Agtſilaus was attempting to conquer Thebes and 
Meſſene, one the city from which his family] 


ruined, Sparta herſelf; and the really did. loſe by his 
means her ſuperiority over the reſt of Greece, Where- 


as Pompey gave cities to thoſe of the pirates who were 


villing to —_ their courſe of In n IT when it 


was 
(3) Plusel mentions eis on was, conſidered even in 1a mie 


aecount of a treatiſe written by litary capacity. 

Aenopbon, whirh i is no other than (4) For Meſſene was a 7 
an encomium upon Ageſilaus, and of the Heraclidæ as well as Sp. 

in which he would — him ta; and Thebes was the 


(1) c 


22089 DPbe aan 
was in dine to have led Tigrones King - of F 
in triumph, he choſe rather to make Nin ag ally of 


' the' Roman, ſaying, That & Flory which" was" 70 1% 


#broughout all ages, was o b. Preferred- 1% Iba which 
Was 10 be but of ont day's continuance. | But if the prize 


of military virtue is to be che reward of ſuch action: 
and counſels as are the diſtinguiſhing glory of a brave 


warrior and a wiſe commander; we fall find that the 
Roman comes far behind the Lacedemonian; for Hpif- 


laus never deſerted his city, though it was'belieped 


by an army of ſeventy thouſand men; when there 
were very few ſoldiers within to defend it, andithoſe 


had been defeated too but a little before at The battle 


of Lauddra. Whereas Pompey” no ſooner heard that 
Cæſar with a body of five tkouſand three hundred men 
had made himſelf maſter of vne town in Haly, but he 


was ſo terrified as to abandon Rome, either meanly 


yielding 4 @ ſmaller force than his own, or falſely 
imagining it to be greater And having conveyed 
away his own wife and children, he fled; leaving all 


the reſt of the citizens defenceleſs; whereas he'ought 


either to have conquered fighting in defence of his 
country, or if defeated, to have yielded upon terms 
to the conqueror, who was his fellow- citizen and re- 
lation. But now that man to wWhom he denied an en- 


largement of the term of his government, and ts 


whom he could not endure to grant another Conſul- 
ſhip, was ſuffered by him to take poſſeſſion of the city, 


Nair to tell Metellus the tribune, together with all the 


reſt, That they were his priſoners. That therefore 
which i is the principal office of a General, to put the 
enemy under a neceſſity of fighting when he finds 
himſelf-the ſtronger, and not to he torced to- come to 
an engagement when he is the — was well un- 


derſtoad by ' Ageflaus, and by this he always kept 


himſelf invincible. But Pompey was very defective in 


this talent, and could never force Cæſar to 05 
e dat! was . Me n by. 5+ 


hazard 
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hazard all in a battle by land, where he was weakeſt; 
by which nn WF wy maſter. of his treaſures 
and proviſions, and of the ſea itſelf, all which Pam 
pq might have preſerved had he known how to avoid 
an engagement. That which is, alledged as an apo- 
logy tor Pompey, is the higheſt reproach to ſo great 
a General; for that a young commander ſnhould be 
terrified and, oyerpowered by the tumults and elamours 
of his ſoldiers, {0 as to, quit the moſt ſafe and prudent 
meaſures, is heither ſtrange, nor altogether; unpat - 
donable. But who, can bear to think, that Pomp 
the Gr eat, whoſe, camp the Romans called their eoun : | 
try, and whole tent they called the: ſenate, ſtyling 
the dae en e all other magiſtrates; who 
remained at Rome, rebels and traitors, HO was never 
known to have been unger the command of any but 
himſelf, (having been, ſole General in all. the glorious 
expeditions in which he had ever been engaged) who. 
1 fay, can beat to think that upon ſo ſmallſa provo- 
cation as the ſcoffs of, Favonius and Demitiug and the 
fear of having the nickname of Agamemnon, he ſhould 
be in a manner forced to hazard the whole empire 


433 


and liberty of Ramę upon a ſingle caſt ? Forꝭif he ſa 


ö 48 39 


much regarded preſent infamy, be ;ſhquld.;have ops 
poſed Ce/ar:at firſt by fighting in defence of, the city 
and not have, left it as, he did, colouring over bis 


fight, wich . the pretencg of imitating T bmiftucler! 
Could he Ti this, imagine that there was;any. re = 


proach, in delaying, à battle in Theſaly Hor neither 
did the Gp 8 appoint the Pbarſalian fields to be tha 
theatre upon which they ſhould contend; for che em- 
pire of Rome, neither was he ſummoned thither. by 
any herald, with intimation, that he muſti either un- 
dergo the combat, or ſurrender the eroun to another a 
but there were many other fields, thouſands of cities, 
and even the whole earth, any part of which bis fleet 
put it in his power to- chuſe, if he would but hays 
followed the examples of, Maximus, Marit Ki 


222 De Cenſor i : 
and even as himſelf, who' endured no leg tul 
mults within the city of Sparta, when the Thibins | 
provoked him to bare for the teſidue of 'his' coun: 
try: he endured likewiſe many calumnies and accu 
ſations in Egypt, through the imprudence of the King, 
whilſt he adviſed him to wait with paricncez and'de- 
lay the battle; and by following always what he had 
determined in his: own judgment upon mature deli- 
beration, be not only preſerved the Egyptians againſt 
their will, and kept Sparta from falling in that dread- 
ful convullion, but fer up à trophy likewife in the 
city in memory of the overthrow of the Thebant; fo 
that by not ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed on by 
the importunities of his citizens to lead them out 
to their deſtruction, he afterwards gave them an 
dccaſion of victory. Agęſilaus therefore was at laſt 
— 47 commended, even by thoſe whom he had ob» 
ped to act _ their inclinations; whereas Pom- 
— —— thoſe to be his accuſers, whoſe counſels he 
Bad followed, and who had forced him upon thoſe 
errors Which proved his deſtruction. It is true, 
ſome ſay that he was deceived by his father-in-law 
Sei pio, who deſigning to conceal and keep to himſelf 
the greateſt' part of that treaſure which he had 
brought out of Ala, urged Pompty to battle upon 
this pretence, that there would be a want of money; | 
however, admitting this to be true, yet ſuch a Ge- 
netal'ougtht not to have been ſo eaſily dGeluded, co 
the hazard of all the greateſt concerns of the com. 
monwealth. And thus we have taken à view of 
eich, 5 comparing them together in their military 
cond | 
As to thiit-voyages into Egypt: a EY gel thither 
out of neceſſity; the other went neither hondùrably, 
nor neceſfarih „dut as a mercenary ſoldier, having 
liſted hirtiſelf into the ſervice of a barbarous nation 


2: for pay, that he might be able to wage war upon 


the Greciant. — the crime — we Charge 


E upon 


5 
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upon the Egyptians in their behaviour to Pompey, 
the Egyptians charge upon Age/ilavs: for one was 
betrayed by thoſe. whon we amied 4 the other be- 
crayed his truſt by deſ 
whom he went to aſi 
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\LEXANDER the GREAT. 


'T being my deſign in this volume to write the 
life of Alexander, and of Cæſar by whom Pompey 


field) that I hope my readers will not be diſpleaſed to 


find that I have choſen rather to epitomize the moſt 


- eelebrated parts of their hiſtory, than to inſiſt at 
large on every particular circumſtance; eſpecially 


conſidering that my deſign is not to write hiſtories, 
but lives. Beſides, the moſt glorious exploits do not 
5 5 = always 
ti) C#anu, who was the ſix- Alexander the Great was the 
teenth in deſcent from Hercules, twenty-ſecond deſcendant from 


got poſſeſſion of Macedonia, and Caranus, ſo that from Hercules to 
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A. was deſtroyed, I ſhall only premiſe, (ſince the 
multitude of their great actions affords me ſo large a 
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always furniſh us with the cleareſt diſcoveries of vix- 
tue, or vice, in men; ſometimes a matter bf let 


munten a: Bagular expreſſion or à jeſt, informs! us 
better of their manners and inclinations, than the 
moſt famous ſieges, the arrangement of the greateſt 
armies, or the bloodieſt hattles. Theretore as 
painters, when they draw a portrait, ate more exact 
in the lines and features of the face, from which we 
may beſt diſcover the peculiar diſpoſition of the mind, 
than in the other parts of the body ; ſo let me be al- 
lowed to exhibit à picture of the lives of theſe great 
men, by chiefly ſtudying and deſcribing thoſe — | 
culars vbichmoddifingly characterize their temper 
and genius, leaving — more ſplendid actions and 
atchieve ments to be: treated of by others. 
Ally agreed (1) that on che father 8 fide 
| from Hercules by Caranus, pod 
ftom Aacus by Nr us on the mother's ſide. Hi 
father Philip being in Samothrece- when he was young, 
fell in love there: with Ohmpiat, with whom he was 
initiated in the religious ceremonies of the country z 
and her father and mother being both dead, he ſoon 
after, with the conſent of her brother Arymbas,. mar- 
tied her. The night before the conſummation of the 
marriage, ſhe dreamed that a thundetbolt fell upon 
her belly, which .Kindkd à great fire, the flames of 
which divided themſel ves onal ſides,” and then were 
extinguiſhed... And: Philip, ſome time after he was 
married, dreamed that he ſealed; up his wife's -belly 
with a ſeal, whoſe impreſſion, as he fancied, was the 
figure of a lion. Some interpreted this as a warning 
to Philip. to lool narroxiy 0 15 wife z but Aniſtauden 
of Telmiſſus conſidering it was unuſual to ſeal up any 
ng that was empty, aſſured him the mganing: of 
ream Was, thatighe.Queen was with child of A 
by who! would ane Gay prove. 5 ſcout 55 coura- 
dixander iN, * 385 rty. ei ters bai 'T 1285 gene 
| 12 7 ie Ing . 


beberations. ſcent b y bugs 4 - Ie is 


nather's + the is 8 1 clear, know that Ohmpias "WAS he 
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s as a lion. Not long after a dragon was ob: 

Tired to lie cloſe by — while ſhe ſlept; u 

which Philip's affection to her ſenſibly abated: ** 

whether he feared her as an inchantreſs, or tho 

the had commeree with ſome God, and fo looked on 

himſelf as unequal to ſach a rival, he was ever after 


leſs fond of her company. Others ſay, that the wo- 


men of this- country having always been extremely ad- 
dicted to the enthuſiaſtick ceremonies of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, (upon which aecount they were called Ci 
dones and Mimallones) imitated in many things the 
Edonian and Thracian women about mount Ham, 
from whom the word Thre/ceuin ſeems to be derived, 
which ſignifies 70 perform extravagant and ſuperſtitions 


rites; and that Olympias having a peculiar zeal for 


theſe fanatical and =atubattich] inſpirations, in order 
to give the ſolemnities a more wild and horrid ap- 
pearance uſed to have large tame ſerpents with her, 
which ſometimes creeping out of the ivy and the 
myſtick fans ſometimes winding themſelves about 
the ſacred ſpears, and the womens e ruck 
the ſpectators with terror. 

Pbilip after this viſion ſent cberon of Mogalopolirto 
conſult the Oracle of Apollo at Deiphi, by which he 
was commanded to ſacrifice to, and arloye -Fupiter 
Ammon above all the other Gods, And it is faid 
that he loſt that, eye with which he preſumed to peep 
through the chink of the door, when he ſaw the God 
in the form of a ſerpent lying by his wife. Eratof- 
benet ſays, that Olympias when ſhe brought Mexander 
on his way in his firſt expedition, told him in private 


the ſecret 1 1 7 Ser and. A him 9 995 
288 5 | wit 


e of tenen, 40 TR kim, and which he call 
kiſtor to Ab. c 40 cold, is attributed to Linen 
by Cc who thinles it a, ver} 

1 5 Hagel was an 12 good one. Concinneque ut multa 
flouriſhed during th e, reign Timeus, qui cum in  hiftoria « dixil- 

of Prolimy the Ton." of Lagus. Jeb, qua tots natur 1 0 
This Tonceit which Plutatth ap- fer, eadem Diana Epbeſaæ i 
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with courage ſuitable to his divine extraction. 
Others again affirm, that ſhe wholly | declined this 
vanity, and uſed to ſay, Mil Alczabder "never leave 
making Juno jealous of me? enk 

Alexander was born on the Geeks of unden 
[Pub] (which month the Macedunians call Lotis)-the 
ſame day that the temple of Diana at Epbeſus was 
durnt; upon which occaſion Hegefias of Magneſia (2) 
utters a conceit ſo frigid that it might have ſerved to 
extinguiſh the flames: I is no wonder, ſays he, that 
the temple of Diana ſbould be burnt, as ſhe was then al- 
tending as midwife at the birth of Alexander, All the 
prieſts and ſoothſayers who were then at Epheſus, 
looking upon the ruin of this temple to be the fore- 
runner of ſome. other calamity, ran about the town,” 
beating their faces, and crying out that That day bad 
brought forth ſomething that wonld' prove fatal and de- 


ſftruftive to all A ſia. ' Philip had juſt taken Potidea, 


when he received cheſe three erm, on the fame: 


the Olympich games; — that his wife was ear 


| to-bed of Alexander; with which being extremely 


pleaſed, as an addition to his ſatisfaction, the divi- 
ners aſſured him that a ſon whoſe birth was accom-' 
panied with three victories could noG fail of bells 
invincible. . | 

The ſtatues thas moſt reſorableid Meas" were | 
tnoſe of Ly/ippus, by whom alone this Prince would 
ſuffer his image to be made. The inclination of Bis 
head which leaned a little to one fide, and the liveli- 
neſs of his eyes (ins which . 18 friends and 

| ſucceſſors 

lus + Mera abi mini- confidered 23 a ſerious fefle Sd 
nun id efſe miraculum, quod Diana, it certainly is juſtly cenſured: by 
tun in partu Olympiadis adeſſs Plutarch; however he can har 
uſer, abfuiſſet domo. Had ly eſcape che fame cenſurs bim 
this been ſaid by Lucian in ridi- ſelf for the turn of his criti- 
ule of the Pagan theology, it ciſm. 


night have deſerved praiſe; _— e | "oY 


„ W. LIE 
ſuceeſſors chiefiy affected to imitate! him) were yep 
accurately e preſſed by the artiſt. But Apeilet, who 
drew him with thunderbolts in his hand, made hit 
complexion browner and darker than it really was; 
for he is ſaid. to have been fair, with a mixture of 
xuddineſs chiefly in his face and upon his breaſt. 
Ariſtoxenus in his memoirs tells us, that an admirable 
ſcent proceeded from his ſkin, and that his breath and 
whole body. was ſo fragrant, as to perfume the clothes 
which he wore next him; the cauſe of which might 
probably be his hot and aduſt temperament; for ſweet 
lanells; as Theophraſtus conjectures, are produced by 
the concoction of moiſt humours by heat, which is 
the reaſon that thoſe parts of the werld which are 
drieſt and moſt burnt up, afford ſpices of the beſt 
kind, and in the greateſt quantity; for the heat of 
the ſun exhauſts the ſuperfluous moiſture, which 
floats upon the ſurface of bodies and generates putre- 
faction. And this hot conſtitution, it may be, ren- 
3 Aerander ſo addicted to drinking, and fo cho- 
PA ogn! 91 5off-1 207 £48 ; 4.750 101 
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In his early youth he was very temperate with re- 
gard to the pleaſures of the body, being with much 
difficulty incited to them, and always uſing them 
with great moderation; theugh in ether things he 
was extremely eager and vehement. In his- love and 
purſuit of glory he ſhowed a-dignity and magnani- 
mity-far above his age; for he neither ſought nor 
valued. it upon every flight occaſion, as his father 
Philip. did, who affected to ſhow his eloquence like 2 
ſophiſt, and took care to have the victories of his 
chariots at the Olympick games engraven on his coin 
ZBut when Alexander was d by ſome about him, 

hether he would run a race in the Olympick games 
(forhe 


he was very ſwift-footed) he anſwered; He would, 
if he might have Kings to run with him. It is evident 
that he had no opinion of the 4:blztick exerciſes ; for 
„ wy 6 185 2 275 5 EL wy 8 though 
12 The rhapſodiſts were perſons who recited or ſung paſſages 
7 . a © 1 


from 


FP * n oro A. to, 8 


that Philip Had taken anly town of ĩmpor rp A Ne 
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though he oſten appointed prizes for tragedies, für 
lin on me, flare and- harp, and for tapiy- 

diſts (3), and 280 efirertairiments of every Kind ef 

hunting, and of figtiting with cudgels, yet ne ratet 


gare any ent ragement either to boxitng or witlt- 

ling, 11 TU 3 28 5 Ir og 1281-134 OT. 
While he Vas het very you „ be enten gs ths 

ambaſſadors from the King of Peyfu in tlie b 


of his father, And charmed chetm with” His oF, 
and affability ; but they were peculiarly pledſed Sau - 
the queſtions he aſked them, which were far · rom 
ing childiſh or trifling; for he enquired of them the 
diſtances of places, the manner of ttavellitig ill t 

remoter parts of Ma, che character of the Kir 
how he behaved to his enemies, and what forces 
was able to bring into the field“; o tiiat they, w 
ſtruck with admiration' of im, and looked upon the 
abilities of Philip; though ſo highly celebrated, to be 
aothing in com pati fon of the extenſive genius and eck 
terprizing Fpirit 6f kis fon.” Whenever he herd 


any ſignal victory, inſtead of rejoicing at ĩt, 
tell his companions, that 5 Father. e would 1 ! : 
every thing, and leave him 4 en uo 'opport of 
performing great andillaftriouns; ations" Fer be being m 
addicted to virtue and glofy, than either ge 


or riches, he eſtèemed all that he thould reckivè from 


his father, as a dimindtion'of his on future atchieve- 
ments; "an he would have choſen” rather to fuctetd 
to a kingdom involved i in ttdubles and wars, Which 


would have afforded hin frecqtſent exereiſe of H VA 
Jour, and a large field of Kkonour, than to one afreid 
fouriſhing and ſettled? Where? he tmuſt lead Af 
active life, and he as it were buried! in the ſordfd 


joyments of wealcly arid luxury, £5: 7 2100 Saia: 
The care of his education WI Cbttimittedt ub 2 
many ai and 3 over r whom Leonidas 
5} why uv. et 03 Ades 


en de poo and ſpecially rom 8 ere men % bee 


4 This 
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Kinſman of Olympias, à man of an auſtere; temper, 
preſided. Though he did not decline the ite of pee 
":6eptor, the office itſelf being important and honour- 
able, yet becauſe of his dignity: and relation to the 
royal family, he. was called by others Alexander's 
foſter- father and governor. But he who took upon 
him the place and name of his Preceptor, was Zy/- 
oy has merit or polite accompliſhments, recommend- 
ed himſelf to favour, and obtained the next rank;4o 
„merely by calling. himſelf Phenix, Alen ander 


2 


„ When Philonicus the Theſalian brought the. horſe 
Bucepbalus to Ppilip, offering to ſell, him for thirteen 
2 talents, they went into the field to try him; but 
they found him ſo very vicious and unmanageable, 
that he reared up when they endeavoured to back him, 
and would not ſo much as endure the voice of any qf 


"Philip's attendants. Philip diſliking him and order 
ling his ſervants to lead him away as altogether wild 
and. untractable, Alerander, who ſtood by, would not 


let them, ſaying, I bat an excellent. Borſe do they loſe 


T 


+3 


* 


Jar want of addreſs and boldneſs to manage him? Philip 
at Frſt took no notice of what he ſaid; but when he 
heard him repeat the ſame thing, and ſaw that he 
Was üneaſy, he ſaid, Do. yon reproach thaſe who are 
elder. than yourſelf, as if you knew more, aud were betta 
able to manage a. horſe than: they? Yes, replied he, 


woith this horſe I could deal better than any one elſe. Aud 
if you do not, ſaid Philip, what will you forfeit for your 


raſhneſs ? The whole price of the horſe, ſaid. Alexander. 
At this the whole company fell a laughing; but as 
ſoon as the agreement as made between them about 
the money, he immediately ran to the horſe, and 
taking hold of the bridle, turned him directly to- 
wards tbe: ſun, having it ſeems obſerved that he was 


+ 0434s 


(4). This will appear a mo- cap. 2. de re ruff. that ©. Arius a 
derate price to thoſe who have ſenator gave four hundred thou- 
| read what Varro writes in Lib. 3. ſand ſelterces for an 3 
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frighted by the motion of his own, ſhadow. Then 
letting him go forward a little, ſtill keeping the reins 
in his hand, and ſtroaking him gently, when he 
found his fury begin to abate, he let fall his upper 
garment ſoftly, and with one nimble leap mounted 
on his back; and when he was ſecurely ſeated, hy 

little and little he ſtraitened the bridle, and curbed 
him without ſtriking or teazing him. : Afterwards; 
when he perceived his heat and mettle was leſs ĩimpe- 
tuous, though he was ſtill eager to run, he let him 
go at full ſpeed, nat only encouraging him witch a 
commanding voice, hut preſſing him forward alſo 
with his heel. All who were preſent beheld this 
action at firſt with ſilent aſtoniſhment, and apprehen- 
ñon for Alexander's ſafety; till ſeeing him turn at the 
end of his career, and come hack rejoicing and 
triumphing for what he had performed, they all burſt 
out into acclamations of applauſe; and his father 
weeping for joy, kiſſed him as he came down from 
his horſe, and in his tranſport ſaid, O my ſon, ſeet 
ſome kingdom equal to thy worth, far Macedonia is 0% 
kitle for alan f r a fy we es Yrs tans ea | 
Pbilip conſidering that he was of a temper not eaſily 
controuled, and that though he might be led to his 
duty by reaſon, he was impatient of compulſion, 
always. endeavoured to perſuade, rather than to com 
mand him. And now looking upon inſtruction and 
education to be of too great difficulty and import- 
ance to be wholly truſted to thoſe maſters who only 
taught him muſick, and other ſuperficial and vulgar 
ſciences, and to require, as Sophacles ſays -., + 


4 . a ee 
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The guiding rudder aud reſtraining eur, bs 


He ſent for Ariftotle, the moſt knowing and ce _ 
brated philoſopher of his time, and rewarded him wick 
fill more moderate when com- Arabia valued at a Hümdied 
pared with what Tavernier re- thouſand crown. | _ N = 


lates that there were horſes in : 
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2 munificence Proportionable to the cate he ton 0 
inſtruct his ſon. For he repeopled his natige eli 
Stagiru, which he had cauſed to be demoeliſhedia 
little: before; reftored to their habitations allithb:omi. 
zens'who were in exile or ſlavery, and aſfigned chem 

the Nyniphcron for their ſtudies and exerciſes, hear the 
town of Mie aa, where to this day they ſhow Hriſcutiis 
ſtone ſeats, and the ſhady. walks which he -uſed/to 
frequent. It appears that Alerander was inſtructed 
him not only in moxality and policy, but in thoſe 
more abſtruſe and difficult parts of learning, which 
are called by the peculiar names. of (5) Acroamatichs, 
and Epopricks, and which are never communicated to 
the vulgar. For when he was in Alia, and heard that 
Ariſtotlꝭ bad publiſhed ſome: treatiſes of that kind, he 
wrote to him wirh great freedom i in the behalf of phi- 
tofophy; in this manner: Alexander 1% Ariſtotle 
health, You bave not done ꝛwell to publifs your bol ef 


Acroamatieks; |for | what is there 'naw tuberein I ran 


ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things in which I hade been purti- 
cularly infrufted by you, be laid open to all For my-part, 
¶ bad rather excel others in the knowledge of the ſubliut 
ſtzentes; than in the extent of my power and dominion. 

FHucwil. - Ariſtotle; to appeaſe him and gratify this 
' noble ambition, anſwered that thoſe books were in- 
deed publiſhed, but not the ſubject of them. For 


indeed his Metuplbyſiots are — in ſuch a manner 
that they are unſerviceable to learners, and 'ufefub 
o e en hand are wwell verſed in oa arenen 
that 


a i I's; 
0 


be receive em whereas 


(5) That is «foch 2 bort of 


learning as is received by word 
of mouth, and into Which the 
ſcholars were initiated by inſpec- 
tion as into the myſteries. Theſe 


ſeientes were called Heroama- 
tudte to diſtinguiſn them from 


the, Greperichs. 


The firſt were 
communicated but to par- 


8 dene per perſons, who were. known 
to r to be of a capacity * | 


. 4 403 


he taught the others publickly 


to all who had a mind te hear 
them. Aul. Gell. lib. xx. cap. Fe 


(6) It was ſo called becauſe. 
he kept it in a very rich caſket. | 
which he found among the ſpoils 
of Darius, as Plutarch mentions. 
aftergards. - | 

(7} Of Aftytalea one of i = 

Speraies 
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that ſcience. It ; was+ probably to fete that he 
owed the ne wledge he had. in phyſick : fer when 
any of his friends were ſick; ho would-often preſcribe 
Coen their courſe of. diets, and medicine; proper to 
their diſeaſe, as we may find in his Epiſtles. He was 
naturally a great lover of every kind qfileatning, and 
much addicted to reading a but the bgok; he delighted 
a pet tp: og which he 1 on 
called @ ir e: of military. tut e. always 
with, hin}, a:copy. of it which had been corretted for 
him by 4riffete,,apd which is called d Ca/ket-copy-(6). 
Oncheritus (7); informs us chat he laid this. with his 
dagger every night under bis pillow, -: When he was 
in upper Ala, where he / cguld not be. ſo eaſily ſyp- 
— With. books, her ardered.Harpalus to fend him 
ſome, who furniſhed him with Pbiliſus A hiſtory; 
great magy of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophoeles, 
and <£/chylus; and ſame dithyrambicks compoſed, by 
Telejtes, and, Philoxemus:.. For ſome time he had as 
grears reſpe& and affecivn (as he uſed to ſay him- 
elf ) for Ariſiotis as for his father Hhilips for. ane, he 
 ſaid,; nd given him Iiſe, andthe other bad taught him 
bor 4% ling cell. But afterwards he had ſome miſe 
rruſt of kim, though not ſo muchas to do him any 
injury zichut the kindneſs he continued to ſho him 
not being accompanied with that warmth and tender- 
neſs which; he had formerly expreſſed, praved that 

his affection Was abated (89). However that love of | 
| kuniügchikk was 3 nagara[ t- 0 hams: and which his 
1891. 50817 edueation 
derade. eee eee ett of ki elegance and fim- 
der in his expedition into A, 


plicity. Ja 5 1s s 
and wrote an account of i i... He (8) The real, can ale of "hg 
was the pilot of- Alexander's gal- coldneſs Was never 


ley, and would make us Beſieve Some have thought it News 1 255 


in his hiſtory that he had the cauſe 2 was more zealous 
command of bis fleet. Fruth Qs 
was one of the things lealt re- Others, be 
22 by him in his writings. wy had recommended, Cal. 
e endeavoured to pH, =_ nes. the philoſopher. to that 
ar J file, but he fell fax Prince's ſervice...” For . 
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education had increaſed; never left him, 48 appear: 
by the reſpect he ſhowed to Auaxarcbus, by tlie pre- 
ent of fifty talents which he ſent to (9) Aunocrates, 


and his crore care mn eſteem Tor DINE nd 


When Philip went on as wid 1 the 
8 he left Alexander; then ſixteen years old, 


| his lieutenant in Macedonia, and intruſted him with 
the royal ſignet. Alexander. in his father's abſence 


reduced: the tebellious (1) Aſedaram, and havin ag 
taken their chief town by ſtorm, drove out the bir- 
barous inhabitants, and planting a colony of ſeveral 
nations in their room, called the place Alexandropolis 


At the bartle of Chæronæa, which his father fought 


againſt the Greejans,” he is ſaid to have been the-firſt 
man that charged the facred band of the Thebans 
And even in my remembrance there ſtood: an old oak 
near the river Cepbiſut, which the country people 


Called Alarander's Bub, becauſe his tent was — 


under it. And not far off are to be ſeen the graves 
of the Macedenians who fell in that battle This 
early bravery made Pbilip ſo fond of him, that no. 
1 pleaſed him more than to hear his ſubjects N 
Hlarander their King, and himſelf their General. 
But the diſorders of his family, chiefly-cauſed: by 
un martinges” and amours, (the whole kingdom in a 


manner taking part in the quarrels of the women) 


produced many diſputes and diſſenſions between them, 
which the ill- nature of Ohmpias, a woman of à jeal- 
ous and implacable temper, ſtill encreaſed by exaſpe- 
rating Alexander againſt his father. Among other 
things, this accident contributed greatly to inflame 
their teſentment. At the wedding of Cleopatra, Rom 
Philip married, though ſhe was much too young for. 

him, 


ener wal eee ines 46) ue ee Ae. 


temper, and tod much an enemy aocrates took no more than three 
to flattery, to be long acceptable thouſand drachmas, telling Klar 
to 2 Prince” who would be ander that he had the moſt need 
thought the ſon of Fepiter,, - ef the" reſt, who had ſo ow 
* : | | mo 
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bim, her uncle Artalus in his cups defired the Mate- 
| donians would implore the Gods to give them a law- 

ful ſucceſſor to' the kingdom by his niece. | AS 
incenſed.Mexander, that he threw one of the 
him, crying out, Tu villain, what' am I then a aſe 
 tard? Philip immediately ſtarted up and ran towards 
his ſon with his ſword drawn; but by the good for- 
tune of both, his exceſſive rage, and the wine he had 
drank, "made: his foot ' flip, ſo that he fell down on 
the floor. At which Aexander moſt reproachfully 
inſultec over him: See there, ſaid he, the man, who 
was preparing ' to paſs out 0 of Europe in Aſia, over- 
turned in ele from one feat to another. Soon after 
this drunken brawl, he and his mother Olympias went 
from court; and when he had placed her in 3 
he himſelf retired into Ihricum & 

About this time Demaratus the Coriatbing,- an old 
friend of the family, who had the liberty of ſaying 
any thing among them without offence, came to viſit 
Philip. After the firſt compliments and embraces 
were over,” Philip aſked: — 1 -Whether ibe Grecians 
lived in amity with one another ? It ill beromes you, re- 

plied Demaratus, to enguirr after the ſtate 'of Greece, 
who have involved your own houſe in ſo many diſſenſions 
and calamities. Philip was ſo touched by this ſeaſon- 
able reproach, that he immediately — for his ſon 
heme, and at laſt by. Demaratus's mediation prevailed 
with him to return. But this reconciliation lafted 
not long; for When Pexodorus, Governor of Caria, 
ſent Ariſtocritus to treat of a match between his eldeſt 
daughter and Philip's ſon Aridæus, hoping by this al- 
liance to ſecure his aſſiſtance upon occaſion, Alexan- 
ders mother and friends took occaſion by idle reports 
and ſlanders to raiſe a ſuſpicion it in his mind that Phi- 


_ . mouths to feed, and ſo many is unknown! ſome 1 that 

men t | Lois it 0 * to be read N 

| SET in hic . Rey 80 I UNDP 
- (4) The name of May in Thrace, A 
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rade 
one of Fbilip 8 lifeguard. | Aa- 
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tip intended 5 means of this ſplendid Py powerſid : 
alliance to make Aidæus his ſucceſſor in the ki 


dom. This gave him great uneaſineſs; he therefore 
_ diſpatched: one T heſalas a player into Caria, to 


ſuade Pexodorus to think no more of Aridæus 3 


both illegitimate and a fool, and rather to accept of 


him for his ſon· in- law. This propoſition was much 
more agteeable to Perodorus than the former. But 
Pbilis, as ſoon as ever he was made acquainted with 
this tranſaftion,, went direQly ro his ſon's apartment, 
accompanied only by one of his moſt intimate friends, 
Philotas ches ſon of Parmenio,: and there reproved him 
with great ſeverity and: bitterneſs; he upbraided him 

hina with tlie meanneſs and degeneracy: of his ſpirit, 
and told him; that. he was unworthy of the crown he 


was to inherit, ſince he could degrade; himſelf; fo far 


as to deſire the alliance of a Caran, who! was at beſt 
but the: vaſſal of a barbarous Prince. Nor did this 
his reſentment- fat: he rote to the Corintbiant 
bidding; them - ſend Theſobrs' to him in chains, and 
baniſhed-Harpelns, Nearcht s Phrogius,. and Ptoleny, 
bis ſon's confidents and favourites, whom 
afterwards recalled, and - raiſed to great honour and 
ae A 8. FE 4 noch; NS Ans Ns N. WS! \ 
Noi long after this, A youth named. Pauſanias 1 


during bern foreibiy abuſeil by the contrivance of 


Atairs andi Clenhotrd, and finding he could get no 
repatation fur. his: diſgrace; at. Phil s hands, watched 
his opportunity and murdered him. The guilt, of 
this fact was partly charged upon Olympias,. Who is 
Kid to have encouraged and exaſperated the enraged 
0 to e and partly upon Ae bim, 


[i147 1 we gt 4 g 00 31 1 * 150 Who 


(20 Titi cally him Möhre, [hos e ee 
us Adoleſcens, He was verſe of _ 2880 


but proſtituted him to ll his Hulu. 0 


gueſts at a feſtival entertain- | | 
ment. Fuftin ix. 7. -  whick is ſpoken by Cree to 


(6) 3 cited only the Meda. I have been 85 
 fays 


% 


who when Pauſanias came and complained to him of 
the injury he had received, repeated this line out of 
ann {oe 


£4 3.5" 
. 


uripides s Madoa (3) bn 
Euripides s 1 z o bus 
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ie, ie et bes 
Tue bridal father, bri aud ile bride. 
However he took care to find out and puniſhi the ac- 
compliees of the conſpiracy, and was very angry wick 
Ohmpias for treating Cleopatra with. too great rigour 
in ha abfͤ „ eee 
Alexander was but twenty years old when he ſuc- 
ceeded. to the kingdom which was expoſed on all ſides 
to envy, hatred, and danger, the barbarous nations that 
bordered on Macedonia, being impatient of being go- 
verned by any but their own native princes; and 
though Philip had been victorious over the Greciaus, 
yet as he had not time to ſubdue their ſpitits and 
inure them to the yeke, he had only diſturbed and 
unſettled the ſtate of affairs, which were left in great 
uncertainty and confuſion, becauſe cuſtom had not 
yet rendered the change familiar and eaſy. The Ma- 
cedonians therefore, thinking the ſituation of the king- 
dom critical and dangerous, adviſed" Mexander to 
abandon all deſigns of ſubduing Ereece, and to endea- 
vour to reduce the neighbouring nations by gentle 
means, and prevent innovations in their very begin- 
ning. But he rejected this counſel as weak and ti- 
morous, and rather choſe to feeure himſelf by reſolu- 
tion and magnanimity, than by ſeeming to ſtand ity 
fear of any, to encourage all to trample on him. In 
conſequence of this determination he diſappointed the 
hoſtile deſigns of the barbarians by making a ſudden 
ſays he, that t 3s to pu- his vengeance «pon the bridegroom, 
15 be i brig, — that is Philip, Kang bnide, that 
tis perſon auhn gave ber. That is his wife Cleopatra; am ab 
16, Jaſon, Creuſa, and Creon. him that gave her, that is . 
Alexander in the application of who contrived the match be- 
this verſe: gives. Patzſanias to un- tween Philip and his niecte. 
derſtand that he ought to wreak — LE i 
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incurſion into their country, as far as the river Jin, 


where he gave Syrmus King of the Triballians a conſi- 
derable overthrow. And hearing that the Tbeban 
were ready to revolt, and that the Athenians joined with 
them, he immediately marched through the ſtraits 

of Thermopylæ, ſaying, Demoſthenes called me a ctill 
2uhile I was in Illyricum and the country of ibe Fribal- 
lians, and a.youth while I was in Theſſaly; I will now 


ſhow him before the walls of Athens that I am a man. 


When he came to Thebes, being willing to accept 


of their repentance for- what was pait, he only de- 


manded of them Phenix and Prothytes the authors of 
the rebellion, and proclaimed a general pardon to 
thoſe who would come over to him. But when the 
Thebans, on the other ſide, not only required Philo- 
tas and Antipater to be delivered into their hands, but 
alſo publickly invited all who would aſſert the liberty 


of Greece into an aſſociation with them, he reſolved 


to turn his arms againſt them. The Thebens indeed 
defended themſelves by their alacrity and courage 
more than by rheir ſtrength, being much out-num- 
bered by their enemies. But when the Macedonian 
garriſon ſallied out upon them ſrom the citade}, they 
were ſo encompaſſed on all ſides, that moſt of them 
fell in the battle. The city itſelf being taken, was 


ſacked and razed, on purpoſe that ſo ſevere an ex- 


ample might terrify the reſt of Greece into obedience. 


However, to colour this ſeverity, he gave out that he 


was forced to it by the preſſing complaints and accu- 
ſations of his confederates the Phocians and Platæans. 


So that, except the prieſts, thoſe between whom and 
the Macedonians a right of hoſpitality ſubſiſted, the 


family of the poet Pindar, and thoſe who were known 


to have oppoſed the rebellion, all the reſt, to the 


number of thirty thouſand, were publickly fold fer 


ſlaves; and it is computed, that upwards of fix thou- 
fand were put to the ſword. Among the other cala- 


mities that befel this miſerable city, it happened that 
ſome Thractan ſoldiers plundered and demolifhed the 
5 | houſe 
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houſe of an illuſtrious matron named Timoclea; and 
heir Captain, after he had raviſned her, aſked her if 
| ſhe had any money concealed ; ſhe anſwered that ſhe 
had, and bid him follow her into the garden, where 
ſhe ſhowed him a well, into which ſhe told him; upon 
the taking of the city, ſhe had thrown: what ſhe had 
of moſt value. ' The Thracian ſtooping down to view 


the place, ſhe came behind him and puſhed him into 


the well, and then threw great ſtones in upon him, 
till ſhe had killed him. After which, when the ſol- 
diers led her away bound to Alexander, her mien and 
carriage ſhowed her to be a woman of a noble rank 
and an elevated mind; for ſhe did not betray the leaſt 
ſign of fear or aſtoniſhment. And when the King 
aſked her who ſhe was, 1 am, ſaid ſhe, the fifter of 
Theagenes, who commanded in the battle of Chæronea 
againſt your father Philip, and fell there for the liberty of 
Greece. Alexander was ſo ſurprized at both her action 
and her ſpeeck, that he gave her and her children 
full liberty to go whither they pleaſed. 

After this he received the Atbenians into favour, 
although they had ſhowed themſelves fo much con- 
cerned at the calamity of Thebes, that they omitted 
the celebration of their feſtivals, and entertained thoſe 
who eſcaped with all poſſible humanity. But whe- 
ther his fury, like that of lions, was pacified after 
being ſo fully glutted with laughter, or whether after 
an example of horrid cruelty he had a mind to appear 
merciful, he not only forgave the Abeniaus their paſt 
n but adviſed them to look to their affairs 
with eaution and vigilance, upon this conſideration, 
that if he ſhould die they were like to be the arbiters 
of Greece, It is certain, that he oſten repented of his 
ſeverity to the Thebans,: and his remorſe had ſuch in- 
fluence on his temper, as to make him afterwards 
 keſs rigorous, to many others. He imputed alſo the 
murder of Ciitis, which he committed in his wine, 
and the baſe deſertion of che Macedonians, who refuſed 
10 SEO der _— the l (by which his glory 
Was 
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was nized and his enterprize leſt imperſed) 8 
wrath and vengeance of Bacchus, the protector of 
Thebes, And it was obſerved, that wWharſoever any 
Theban, who ſurvived this vice aſſeod of Rink, in 
certainly granted. "O81 of) 
Soon after this the Grin! being allembied at the 
Nbmus of Peloponneſus, declared their. reſolution of 
joining with Alexander in the war againſt. the 'Perfians, 
and made choice of him for their General: While he 
Raid there, many ſtateſmen and philoſophers came 


from all parts to viſit him, and congratulate enim upon 
his election. He expected the ſame complement from 
Diogenes of Sinope, for he was then at Corinth; but when 
he found that he took no notice of him, and that he 

did not fo much as {tir out of the ſuburb called. Cra- 
nium, where he reſided, Alexander went thither himſelf 


to viſit him. Diogenes was at that time lying on the 
ground and baſking himſelf in the ſun; but when he 


ſaw ſo much company near bim, he raiſed himſelſ a 
little, and looked upon Alexander, who after ſaluting 
bim, afked him, whether he wanted any thing; Only, 
teplied he, fand from between me and the ſun. Aler- 


ander was 2 affected at this anſwer, and ſo ſurprized 


at the greatneſs of the man's ſoul, who had taken ſo 


little notice of him, that as he went away, he told 


his followers who were laughing at the moroſeneſs of 


the philofopher, That if be were not Alexander, be 


could wiſh to be Diogenes. te SIGTERS 36. 
Then he went to Delphi, to confulr at concerns 


ing the ſucceſs of the war he had undertaken; and 


happening to come at a time that was eſteemed un- 


lucky, when it was unlawful to give any anſwers 
from the Oracle, he ſent meſſengers to deſire the 
Prieſteſs to do her office; but ſhe refuſing to com- 


" ply, alledging that there was a law to the contrary) 


he \ went Pp Ait and drew her by: Rey: into the 
- temple, 
* (4) This was 5 name ne Thrace: 'On Sr Helicon: in 


mountain, and city in the coun- Bæotia there was 3 cave. calle} 
try of the Our yſe a people of the cave of the nymphs of Li- 


bethra, 
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temple, ben esd and overeome with ſtruggling, 
My Jon, ſaid ſhe, Thou art invincible... AAlærunden hear- 
ing this declared he had received: ſuch an anſwer g 
he "wiſhed for, and that it was needleſs to conſult the 
God any further. Among other prodigies that-pre+ 
ceded the march of his army, the image of Orpheus 
at (4) Liberhra, made of cypreſs, wood, was ſeen to 
ſweat very. plentifully.. This diſcouraged many 3 
but Ariſtander told him, that far ſrom preſaging any 
ill to him, it ſignified he ſhould perform ueh im: 
portant and glorious actions as would make the poets 
and muſicians of future ages labour and ſweat to de⸗ 
ſcribe and*celebrate them. 

His army by the ſmalleſt computation, conüited 
of thirty thouſand foot, and: five thouſand horſe; 
and according to the largeſt account, of thirty-four 
thouſand. foot; and four thouſand horſe. - Ariſtobulus 
ſays, he had not a fund of above ſeventy ralents for 
their pay, nor more than thirty days proviſion, if 
we may believe Duris; and Ongſicritus tells us, he was 
two hundred talents in debt. But though he ſet out on 
this expedition with ſuch ſcanty and inconſiderable 
ſupplies, yet he would not embark his army, till he had 
informed himſelf particularly what eſtates his friends 
had; to ſore of them therefore he gave lands, to 
ſome villages, and to others the annual profit of ſome 
town or harbour. Having thus diſpoſed of his whole 
revenue, Perdiccas aſked him what be bad left for hin- 
ſelf, he replied, My hopes. Let us then, ſaid Perdic« 
cas, who are tv. ſhare with you in your dangers, ſhare. 
with you in your hopes alſo. Perdiccas therefore 
to accept the eſtate he had aſſigned to him; and ſome 
others of his friends did the — but to thoſe wo 
willingly received, or deſired aſſiſtance of him, he 
liberally granted it, ſo that the. greateſt part of his 
patrimon y in Macedonia was [| pent in-thoſe ene | 

it 


"gg upon dich, Strabo has conſecrated. all thoſe places- to 
founded his conjecture that the the muſes, Orpheus was a nas 
Thracians were the * ple who tive of Eibetbra. 


Vor. Q | (5) This 
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Wich this difpoſition and theſe vigorous reſolug! 


ons; he paſſed the Helle/pont. At Trey he fact iflced to 


Minerva, and honoured the memory of the heroes who 
were buried there, with ſolemn funeral libations, 
He anointed the monument of Acbilles, and as the an- 
cieat cuſtom was, ran naked about it with his friends, 


and crowned it with garlands, declaring, how happy 


he eſteemed him, in having while he lived, fo faith- 
ful'a friend as Patroclus, and when he was dead, ſo 
famous a poet as Homer to immortalize his actions. 
While he was viewing the reſt of the antiquities and 
curioſities ef the place, being told he might ſee 
Paris's harp, if he pleaſed, he ſaid, He thought it not 
worth looking on, but be ſhould be glad to fee that 
Achilles, ib which be had celebrated the | bong Bend . 
ene of fo many brave men (5). 
In the mean time Darins's Nees ha davis 
@ great army, and lay encamped en the 
banks ef the Gramcus. This was in a manner the 


door leading out of Europe into Afia, and Aluande 


was under a neceſſity of forcing it open by an engage- 
Ment with the enemy. The depth of the river, with 
the unevenneſs and diffieult aicent of the o 0 
bank, which was to be gained by main force: was 
apprehended by fome; and others were ſo ſuperſtiti- 
ous as to think it an improper time to engage, be- 
eauſe it was unuſual for the kings of Macedonia” to 
mareh with their forces in the month of June. But 
Hexander broke through theſe ſcruples, telling them, 
they ſhould eall it a ſecond May. And when Parme- 
nio adviſed him not to attempt any thing that day, 
becauſe it was late, he told him, That he ſhould affront 
tbe Helleſpont which be bad lately paſſed, ſhould be fear 
Hy Granicus. He therefore immediately entered the 
Aver — thirteen troops of horſe, we — — 
W le ſhowers of darts thrown from er 
E * ſide, 
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and the rapidity. of the ſtream; 1a- that this action 
| ſeemed to have more of rage and madneſs in it, than 


mingle among the thiekeſt of the enemy; and fight 


his ſpear. At the ſame time Mexander diſpatch 


' q and ſings Z 


ABEXANDER og. 
fide, notwithſtanding the number of the enemy drawn. 
vp to oppoſe him, the diſadvantage of the grounds 


of prudęent conduct. However be perſiſtod abſti- 
nately o make gaod his paſſage, and at laſt with 
great diffieulty climbing up the banks, which; were 
very ſlippery hy reaſon of the mud, he was forced to 


hand to hand for a while, before he could bring his 

men, who were endeavouring ſtill to paſs, into any 
order. The enemy began the attack with loud ſhoutsy 
and charging his cavalry with theirs, firſt foughe 
with their javelins, and when they were broken, with 
their ſwords. And notwithſtanding many preſſed 
hard on Alexander himſelf (Who was remarkable by 
his buckler andchis creſty on each ſide of which was 3 
very large and beautiful plume of white feathers) yet 
he eſcaped unhurt; though his cuiraſs was. pierced hy 
Perſian commanders; attacked him at once; but he 
with great addreſs avoided Sit hridotes and ſtruck his 
javelin with ſuch force againſt Nhmſacas g euiraſs that 
it broke in pieces, upon which he betook: biriſelf tg 


his ſword. While they were thus engaged, $yithri- 


dates watching his opportunity canje up on one ſide. 
of him, and raiſing himſelf upon his horſe, gave him 


ſach a hlaw with his battle-ax on the helmet, that ha 


cut off the creſt of it, with one ſide of his plume. 
and the helmet itſelf could hardly reſiſt the force of 

the ſtroke, for the edge of the weapon penetrated 
ſo far as to touch the very hair of his head; But as 
Spithridates was about to repeat his ſtroke, Clitus pres 
vented him by running him through the body with 


Rhejaces wich his ford. While the horſe were tha 
finds T0 inert e of rf 


kings, Os 
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| angrouſly ded; the Macedonian ter hes 
the river, and the foot on each ſide advanced 46 
fight. But the enemy hardly ſuſtaining the firſt bi 


ſer, ſoon gave ground and fled, all but the ny 


mercenaries, who making a ſtand upon à "ri 
ground, deſired quarter, which eden, i ede t 


ther by paſſion than judgment, refuſed to pg An 


charging them himſelf firſt, had his korſe (not Bace- 
pbalus but another) killed under him. In tlris attack 
upon theſe experienced and deſperate men, he had 
more of his ſoldiers killed and wounded than i in all 
che reſt of the battle. The Per ſtains Toft in the en- 

agement twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
Rwe hundred horſe (6). On Alexander's fide, as Ari 
Hobulus ſays, there were killed no more than thirty. 
four, nine ef which were foot (7). To eternize their 


memory he erected a ſtatue of each of them in braſs 
of the workmanſhip of Zy//ppus (8). And that the 


Grecians might partieipate the fruits of his victory, 
he ſhared the booty among them. ' Particularlyito 
the Abenians he ſent three hundred bucklers; and 
upon all the reſt of the ſpoils he ordered this bolt. 
ing inſcription to be ſet: Alexander the ſon of Philip, 
and all the Grecians, except the Lacedæmonians, 700 


theſe from the Barbarians who inhabit Aſia. Alb the 


plate and purple garments," and whatever elſe of 
any value he took from the Perſſans, except a very 
ſmall en he __ as a þ N to- * mo: 


7 pe 6 09-1 
4 C5 1633 7FI21 * | his 
(5) ee copies read u ther ebay, nd thiny of the 
tho bouſanitl foot ; and' that is the infantry. 
number mentioned by Diadarum; 8). — Curtius ut in 
and according to him the num that he paid this honour only to 
der of horſe was: two thouſand,, twenty-five of the cavalry, WhO 
but according to Arian only one were in the beginning of the 
honſand: ' rad action overpowered by numbers 
*03I of the enemy. Theſe ſtatucs 
* Aan {ays' that there were erected ina town of Ma- 
were twenty-five of his frignds cedonia called Dia, from when 


o 2 | 2 © 


killed, - above "_ of the o- 2. Metellus a long time * 


// td. Ec, "Es a Mkece 


6 This battle-ſoon made a great change of, 
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Alexander's advantage. For Sardis itſelf, the. chief 
ſeat of the barbarian power in the maritime provinces, 


and many other conſiderable places, wereſurrendered 


to him; only Haljearuaſſus. and Miletus ſtood: out, 


which he ſoon took by — aan — with the ad- 
jacent territories. After this he Was a little unſet- 
tled in his opinion how to proceed: ſometimes, he 
thought it beſt to find out Danius as ſoon as he could, 
and put all to the hazard of a battle; at other times 
he looked upon it as a more prudent courſe, ta make 
an entire conqueſt of the ſea-coaſt, and not to ſeek 


the enemy till he was ſtrengthened. by the addition af 


the wealth and forces of thoſe provinces. While 


was thus deliberating what to do, it happened that a 


fountain near the city of Aanibus in cia, of its n 


accord ſwelled over its banks, and threw up a dop- 
per- plate upon the ſhore, on which was engraven in 
ancient characters, 7 hat abe tius would. cums when the 
Perſian empire bouid be deſingyed: by. the Grecians. En- 
couraged: by this accident, he proceeded to, reduce 
all the ſea-coaſt: as far as. Phænice (9) and oi His 
8 ge through Famphylia has (been very. 

efcribed by \liiſtorians, and repreſent 7 7. aid che 
higheſt degree marvellous and aſtoniſhing; as een 
by ſome divine power the waves Nhich uſed to roll in 
impetuoully from the main, and; hardly ever Jeave 
the beach under the ſteep becken cliff yooovered, 
retired to dene _ a bt EP (1). Menander alludes 


14 Nn * ene 
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(9) Phenice, as Palmering has part 1 1 72 


| obſerved, was a territory. in Ly- "fea. l diy tt Hee 2 


cia or P amphy ylia wht a . that trail ee co 
(1) Fs gives thi account Jafety ; but when the /e 
of it. Near the 7 55 P jaſelis i eee be, * = 
between Lycia £Þ ylia the auinter fe 1) 
_ is a paſſage by 1 5 ra fide, robo Apen ted 
through which Alexan rinarebed fortynt, au, 
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1 Alexander in his epiſtles, mentions : no ſuch extra. 
drdinary event, but ſays that in his march from u. 
1 de went through rhe 3 called Gimay; At 
A laid Dee time; an g the uy 
TherdeFes, Who was a native of that \ Lag 
then dead, erectetl in the market - place, after ho hag 
; nddrank plentifully, he went and danced 
bout it d crowned it with garlands; thus not 
„ n paying honour in his mirth to the me- 

mory e 2 eee he had för- 
wth b 2 N ben Was ſcholary;: Ia 
: on er this he ſubdued the 1 who made 


8 and conquered the at 
tity Ger dies (which is faid to have been 


the feat 1 ancient Mas) he ſaw the fampus cha · 
rot Fiſfened with ooh made of dhe teten. 


hag + xy bis en were fired UB: Ya he would = 

| go march u te the medaly i in water. the preſents made 15 by the 
Strabs, 1. 9 2 5 C grtius Pl gaciun in a el 

mbe ig. narration for that purpoſe, and 7 — 


| with Cc — 59 ** tye "their being ſtolen at — 
aud partly ee whilſt-he * afl 
| Hoſt and . ofthe 


| 3 0 The ancient 4 were very cords in a molt intriente knot, 
; o_ 2 rnots of ſych which had heen ct =_— 
gar that it Pre. * 


den eee le tor one that was 
rhe I n them. 13) TY is In the eext "ao: 1 
t eig | 


th dock of the 94, 5 ee, eee 


xs tells us that he very eaſily undi it, 


then hearing of the death of anon, the beſtbooms 


my opinions che Gods en to ſhow binchen tlie 
actions 


nifies Stare, ifanda * from 


ALAN DEA. 
21. Trig: and was inform he. 

a conſtant tradirion, that the empire 
was reſerved for him who: ſhonld: untie — 
Moſt are of opinion, chat Aer aader finding that de 
could not untie (a2) it, becauſt the ends of it werd 
ſecretly folded up within it, eut it. aſunder with: his 
— ſo that ſeveral ends appeared. . "by only pali | 
d the yoke 


ing the pin out of the beam which 


do it, and afterwards drawing out the yoke. iclelf, 


From hence he advanced into Pay 4 and CM 
docia, both whieh countries he RE 4 reducad;-and 


mander Darius had upon the iſea-coafts, who iH 

had lived, might have put a great ſtop to tlie pra 

greſs of his arms, he wa the rather induced 

the war into the upper provinces of Har. not 
Darius was by this time upon his march from Sf 


firmly confiding, not only in the number of his-oiee, 
who — to fix- erer u ee — GO | 


ire, — . on him ploy in the — 


robe which he uſed to wear when he was (3) Hann 


to the late King after which going into the temipùe of 
Belus, he — out of his ſigit. By this dræamʒ in 
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can les, or l a ide w Gable is eee Aftandes 
doubt a Pan word. ; Heſjchius ie the ſame wick what Ci 
explains i at. by ay. An calls Sata. Litteras os 
"AſyiNoc, 4 Candes 4 courier. In E 7709: lust redaidet Tak. 4 72 
another place he Writes it 474, chris delivered the you Ee ar 
due hurpodp3pu@y it is otherwiſe | 
defined 3 . vpaglen rep - have — what we calls State 
pog. The right name is Afan- e of Fase Hook | 
d, according to the Abbe Ne. an F$, | 
n2udot. The infinitive Staden ſig- — — alice, and it _— 
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actions of the Macedonians would be werycillyſtdibng 
Aab that as he from an A/zendes had arrived at the 
| crawh;'ifo Alexander. ſhould come to be maſter of 
Ala; and not long ſurriving his conqueſts, conclude 
his life with great glory. Dariusis confidence in- 
ereaſed the — Mp becauſe Alarander ſpent ſo much 
time in Cilicia, which he imputed to his cowardice; 
bon it vas ſickneſs that detained him there, - which | 
foime ay he contracted by fatiguing himſelf too 
much, others by bathing in the river Cygmes,;, whoſe 
waters were exceeding cold. However it happened; 
none: of us phy ſicians would venture to give him any 
remedies, thinking his caſe deſperate, and fearing the 
eenſureand reſentment -of the Macedonians; if they 
ſhould fail in the cure ; till Philip therldearnanian com 
22 this: extreme danger. and confiding in his 
riendſhip, reſolved to try the utmoſt efforts of his 
art, and: rather hazardebis on credit and life, than 
faifer-him to periſh - for want of phyſick; which he 
confidently adminiſtered to him, encburaging him to 
take it boldly, if he defired a ſpeedy retovery, in or- 
dx ta proſecute che war- At this very time Parmenie 
wrote to Alexander from the camp, bidding him be- 
ante of Philip, he being bribed to kill him by Darius, 
ho had offered him great ſums of mopey, and pto- 
. in marriage, When he had 
peruſed her letter, he put it under hia pillow without 
owingit to any of his friends, At the hour apr 
pointed, Philip, attended by the other phyſi Icians, 
dame into the bedchamber with the potion he had 
———— for the King, who deliveredchim the letter 
FR Lad, and at the ſame time ſwallowerl tlie potion 
with great. chearfulneſs and' i intrep: idity. * Tie 
very ſingular and ſtriking ſeene, Alenunder drink wing 

"the meditine, and Philip reading the letter at the 
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with different ſentiments 15 for Alemanderis looks: were 
— anch open his: kindneſa | 
and his confidence! in him while the other ſeemed 
aſtoniſnedcat the accuſatiam and appealed tothe 
Gods to witneſs his innocrnce, ſometimes lifting up 
his hands tocheaven, arid.atiemthrowinghimſelfdown 
by the bedſide, and heſecehi ander to lay aſide 
all fear, and rely on his fidelity. The- medicine at 
firſt wrought ſo ſtrongly upon him, that it overcame 
his ſpirits, aud brought him: © low that he laſt his 
ſpeech, and falling into a ſwoon had ſcarce anyiſenſt 
Hh but ſaon after by Philip's» means his health and 
ſtrength returned, and he ſhowed himſelf in 
to the: Mecedanians, Wh were in com Teas. and 
dejectionitil they-ſaw him abroad again. 
There was at this time in Darius s army a: x Macedos 
nian fugitive, named Amyntas (4. WD was well 
quainted with Aleranderis temper., This man, when 
he ſaw that Darius intended tu march through che 
ſtrait paſſages in order to maen the cnemyraduiſad 
him rather to remain in the open country, as he had 
ſo great an army, and was to engage wi — 
interior in number. Darius told him he was afraid 
the enemy would endeavour to run away, and ſo . 
ander would eſcape out of his hands. Th,H fear; re. 
plied Amyntas, is needleſs, for you may aſſurr yourſelf 
125 far from avoiding you," be auill make all the ſptedrhe 
can to meet you, and is nom on bis march towards you. 
But Amntasis counſel was to no purpoſe, for Daria 
| immediately; decamping, marched into Cilicia, at the 
ſame time that Alexander advanced into Sia to meet 
| him, but miſſing one another in the night, they 
both came back again. Alexander, being hig Aly pleaſed 
with the aceident, made all the haſte he could to 
fight in the narrow paſſages, while Darius ſtrove to re- 
cover his former ew and: draw his innings out of 
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ſo 8 — a plate. For now he began ts 

perceive his error in engaging too far into a country, 
which by reaſon of the ſea, the mountains, and the 
river Pinar which ran through the midſt of it, would 
neceſſit ate him to divide his forces, tender his horſe 
almoſt unſervicrable, and only cover and ſupply the 
weakneſs of the enemy. Fortune having afforded fo 
favourable a ſituation to A 3xander, he was careful to 
improve it to the beſt advantage. For though much 
 anferior in numbers, be would not ſuffer himſelf to 
de encloſed; but ſtretched his right wing much fur. 
ther out than the left of the enemy's, and fighting 
there himſelf in the very foremoſt ranks; put the bar- 
dDatians to flight. In this battle he was wounded in 
the thigh. by Darius, (as Cbares ſays) with whom he 
Fought. hand to hand. But in who account which he 
Simleif gave Autipazer of the battle, though indeed he 
owns that he was wounded in the thigh with a ſword, 
though not dangerouſiy, be: takes no notice Who! it 
was that wounded him. 

Nothing was — compleat this: glorious 
ira which he had gained at the expence of above 
an hundred and ten thouſand (g) of his enemies lives, 
dut the taking the perſon of — who eſcaped very 
narrowly by flight, having the ſtart of him by only 
four or five furlongs. However having taken his 
chariot and his bow, he returned from purſuing him, 
and found his own men buſy in pillaging the camp of 
che barbarians, which was exceedingly rich; though 
-Datius thinking it unſafe to rake the field with too 
much baggage, had left moſt of it behind at Damaſ- 

es, But they reſerved for Alexander himſelf the tent 
'of Darius, which was filled with attendants richly 
clothed, with coſtly furniture, and vaſt quantities of 
gold and ſilver. After he had put off his armour he 
went to bathe, ſaying,- Let us now cleanſe and refreſh 

Mor ſeine after the Hannu id _y OT in Darius 5 2 

of 


| 5) Diodor In an hundred 4 ! thiny eat. 
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Not 2 replied one of his followers, at in Alenan- 
der's rather, fur the goods of the vanguifned .are and al- 
xways ought to be reputed the conquerors. Here, when 
he beheld the bathing veſſels, the water - pots, vials, 
and ointment boxes all ef gold, curiouſly wrought, 
and ſmelt the fragrant odours with which the whole 
place was exquiſitely perſumed, and from thence paſ- 
ed into another lofty and ſpacious: apartment, wi 
the couches, the table, and the entertainment were 
1 gnificent, he turned to thoſe about 
him, and ſaid, This, it ſeems, it was do he a HU. 
As he was going to ſupper, word was brought him 
that Darius mother and wife, and two unmarried 
daughters, being taken among the reſt of the priſo- 
ners, upon the fight of his — and bow burſt in- 
to the moſt violent Jamentation, imagining him to be 
dead. Aſter a little pauſe, more pitying their afflie- 
tion than rejoicing in his own ſucceſs, he ſent Leona- 
tus to them, to let them know Darius was not dead, 
and that they need not be afraid of Alexander, who 
made wur upon Darius only for dominion: and that 
they ſhould fad themſelves as well provided for as 
ever they were in Darius's moſt flouriſhing condition, 


| When his empire was entire. This kind meſſage 


could not but be very. welcome to the captive. prin- 
ceſſes, eſpecially as it was followed by actions no leſs 
humane and generous: for he gave them leave to 
bury whom hey pleaſed of the Perfians,'. and to make 
uſe of what garments and furniture they _— the fic 
out of the booty. He diminiſhed nothing of their 
equipage, or of the reſpect formerly paid th — and 
allowed larger penſions for their maintenance, than 
ever they had before. But the nobleſt and moſt royal 


inſtance of his generoſity was, that he never ſuffered 
thoſe illuſtrious and virtuous priſoners to hear or even 
to apprehend and ſuſpect any thing that was inde- 
cent; ſo chat they ſeemed lodged-in ſome temple, or 

ſacred retreat of virgins, ' where they enjoyed an un: 
i Arges privacy, rather than in che camp of ag 
2 E enemy: 
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enemy. Not that he aid i ROY for Darint's 
wife was accoumted the moſt beautiful Princeſs then 


Aiviog, as her huſband was the talleſt and comelieſt 


man of his time; and the daughters were no leſſ 
deautiful chan their parents. But Mexander-etteem- 

ing it more glorious: to povern himſelf than to con- 

quer his enemies,” touched one of chem; nor enjoyed 
any other woman beforei marriage, except Barſna, 
e widow, who was taken priſoner at Damaſ 

She was very knowing: in. the Greciau/leatning, 

. of an amiable temper; and her father Artalazus 

was the ſon of the Kings daughter. Alexunder there- 

fore being urgediby Parmonio (as Ariſtobulus tells us) was 
2 the poſſeſſion of a woman in hom 
deauty was joined with an illuſtrious deſcent and an 
exalted mind. Of the reſt of the femalr captives, 
though they were; tall and beautiſul, he cok no fur- 
cher notice than to ſay jocoſely : What:eye-fores theſe 

Perſian teme are N To the beauty of their perſons 
ne oppoſed as a 'countercharm; the beauty of tempe- 
tancè ard continence s ſocthat he viewed them with 
as little emotion as if: they had been lifeleſs ſtatues. 
And when Philoxenus, his lieutenant on the ſea-coalt, 


rote to him to know if he would buy two uery fine 
doys, which one Theodorus:s Tarentine had tocſell, he 


was ſo offended, that die uften cried out aloud to his 
triends, What baſeneſe bas Philoxenus euer obſerved i in 
me, that he ſhould prejuns to make-me ſuch a reproachfal 
er; And immediately wrote him a very ſharp let- 
ter commanding him to diſmiſs Theodorus, and his 
vile merchandize with diſgrace. Nor was he leſs 
ſevere-to: Agnon, who ſent him word he would buy 8 
'Corimthinn youth celebrated for his beauty named Cro- 
Sylus, to prefent him with. And hearing that Damon 
_ NN two o of: ma Joldiers 5" had m—_— 
. — A. Jas 77 t 


4 - (6); This Princeſs. ' Was”, the e Artemifin whodied: with- 
daughter !of Heratompmy'King of out children, ſhe ſucceeded in 
Caria. After the death of Mau- the kingdom with her brother 


11 her eldeſt bromer, and his Hidrtiu, to whom ſhe had been 
married. 
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the wives:of ſome ſtrangers who were in his pay, he 
wrote to Parmenio, charging him ſtrictly, if he found 
them guilty, to put them to death, like thoſe noxi- 
ous animals whom nature has formed to poiſon and 

geſtroy mankind. In tlie ſame letter he added, hat 
he had not ſo much as ſeen, or deſired to: ſee,” the wiſe of 
Darius, ub, vor ſuffered any body to ſpeak of ber beauty 
before him. He uſed to ſay, that fieep, aud the ad of 
generation, chiefly made him fen/ible that he: was mortal; 
becauſe wearineſs and pleaſure 'boeth praceeded: from the 
fame frailty aud imbecillityaf human nature.. 

Ikn his diet he was extremely temperaie, as appears 

among other proofs, by what he ſaid 10 (6) Ada, 
whom he called his mother, and afterwards created 

Queen of Caria. For when ſhe out of kindneſs ſent 

him every day many curious diſhes, and ſweetmeats, 

and would have furniſhed him with ſuch cooks and 
makers of paſtry. as were excellent in their kind, 
he told her, He wanted none of them, bis preceptor Leo- 
nidas having already given him the beſt, ſor be taught 
him by marching before day-light to prepare for his dinner, 
ana by dining moderately to create an appetite fer ſupper. 

And he added, that Leonidas ſed ts open and fearch the 

furniture of bis chamber and bis wardrobe, to fee if his 
mother bad put there any thing that was nice or ſuper- 

fluous, He was much leſs addicted to wine than was 
generally believed. That which gave people occaſion 
to think ſo of him, was, that when bh had nothing 
elſe to do, he loved to lit long at table, though he 
diſcourſed rather than drank, and talked a great 
while between every glaſs. For when his affairs called 
upon him, he would not be detained as other gene- 
rals often were, either by wine, or ſleep, nuptial ſo- 
lemnities, ſpectacles, or any other diverſion: whatſo- 
ever: a convincing argument of which is, that in the 
married. Her huſband dying Bates uſurped the crown. But 
before her, Pexodarus her think Alexander reſtored her to the 
drother dethroned her, and after poſſeſſion of ker dominions. 
his death his ſon-in-law Oronto-— | | 
IND : = (7) Quintus 
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bound the ſtatue of Apolls with £2 the altar of Herculkis to * 


ſhort time he lived, he 8 ſo many greif 
actions. When he was free from employment his 
manner of life was this: as ſoon as he roſe he facri. 
ficed to the Gods; he then ſat down to dinner; and 
ſpent the reſt of the day either in hunting, or in dig 
ciplining and regulating his ſoldiers, or in reading, 
In marches that required no great hafte, he would 
learn to ſhoot as he went along, or to mount a cha- 
riot and alight from it in full ſpeed. Sometimes, 23 
his journals tell us, he would divert himſelf with 


fox-hunting,. and fowling ; and when he came to the 


place where he was to lodge, after he had bathed, and 
was anointed, he would call for his bakers, and chief 
cooks; to know if they had made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for ſupper. He never ſupped early nor be- 
fore it was quite dark; and he was extremely careful 
at meals that no one ſhould be neglected, and that all 
who ſat with him ſhould be ſerved alike. His talka- 
tive humour, as I mentioned before, made him de- 
light to fit long at table; and then, though otherwiſe 
no Prince's converſation was ever ſo agreeable, and 
though he was poſſeſſed of all the charms and graces 
of diſcourſe, he would talk in ſo vaunting and oſten. 
tatious a ſtrain, and dwell ſa much on his military 
exploits, that he gave his flatterers a great advan 

over him, and cauſed great diſguſt to the Knie 
part of the company, who though they diſdained to 
contend with the others in flattery, yet were afraid 


to praiſe him leſs; ſq that between the ſhame and 


the danger they were greatly at a loſs how to conduct 
themſelves. After he roſe from table he uſed to 
bathe, and then went to reſt; and he would often 
ſleep till noon, and ſometimes all day long. He was 
ſo very temperate in his diet, that when any excellent 
fiſh or fruits were ſent him, he would diſtribute: them 
among his friends, and hardly reſerve any for his 
| > ER „„ „ 
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own eating. His table however was always magni- 
ficent, the expence of it ſtill encreafing with his good 
fortune, till it amounted to ten thouſand drachmas a 
day, to which ſum he limited it; and he would never 
ſuffer any one to lay out more than this in an enter - 
tainment to which he was invited. 
After the battle of us, he ſent to Damaſcus to 
ſeize upon the money and baggage, the wives and 
children of the Perfians, of which the Theſſahanhorſe< 
men had the greateſt ſhare; for as they had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery in the fight, 
he ſent them thither on purpoſe to make their reward 
ſuitable to their courage: not but that the reſt of the 
army conſiderably enriched themſelves.” This firſt 
gave the Macedonians ſuch a taſte of the wealth, wo⸗ 
men, and manner of living of the Per/ians, that they 
purſued and traced their gold with the eagerneſs 
and ardour of hounds upon a ſcent. Alexander, be- 
fore he proceeded any further, thought it neceſſary to 
make himſelf maſter of the ſea-coaſt. Thoſe who 
governed in Cyprus, put that iſland into his poſſeſſion; 
and all Phænicia, except Tyre, was ſurrendered to him 
without reſiſtance. During the ſiege of this city, 
which with mounts of earth caſt up, and battering 
engines, and two hundred galleys by ſea, was carried 
on for ſeven months together, he dreamed that he ſaw 
Hercules upon the walls, reaching out his hand, and 
calling to him. And many of the Brians in their 
ſleep fancied that Apollo told them he was diſpleaſed 
with their actions, and was about to leave them, and 
go over to Aexander. Upon which, as if the God 
were a fugitive taken in the fact, (7) they ' chained 
his ſtatue, and nailed it to the pedeſtal, calling him 


an Alexandri. Another time Alexander dreamed that 
he ſaw a ſatyr mocking him at a diſtance, and when 
he endeavoured to catch him, he ſtill eſcaped from 
the city was dedicated, thinking by his means to hinder the other 
BSE 


from deſerting them. 
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him, tilt at laſt after much entreaty, ahd as ng pure 


fuit he ſuffered him to take hold of him. The ſooths 
fayers making two words of Satyros, aſſured him (8) 


Tyre was bis own. The inhabitants at this time ſhow 
the fountain near which Alexander ben when:he fan- 
cied the ſatyr appeared to him. 011 1 


While the body of the army lay before Bee, he 


mail a ſhort excurſion againſt the Arabians c Who ing | 


habit mount Antilibanus. There he hazardedhis liſe, 
to bring off his maſter: Iyſimacbus, Who would needs 
go along with him, boaſting that he was neithr older, 
nor inferior in courage to Achilles's: tutor; 
whoſe name he affected to bear. For when quittigg 
their horſes, they marched up Tang hill on foot, the 


reſt of the ſoldiers outwent them a great deal; for 
night drawing on, and the enemy being near, Alex; 


ander would not leave Lyſimachus who was ſpent and 
fatigued, but ſtayed behind to encourage and help 


him; ſothat before he was aware, he found that he 


was a great way from his army with a ſlender attend- 
ance, and that he muſt paſs the night, which was ex- 


tremely dark and cold, in a very uncomfortable place. 
At laſt ſeeing a great many ſcattered fires of the 


enemy at ſome diſtance, and truſting to his agility of 
body, and being always uſed, by ſhowing bimſelt.in- 
defatigable in labour, to relieve and ſupport the Ma- 
cedoniaus in their diſtreſs, he ran to one of the. neareſt 


fires, and with his dagger killing two of the barbarians 


that ſat by it, ſnatched up a lighted brand, and re- 
turned with it to his own men, who immediately made 
2 great fire, which ſo terrified the enemy, that moſt of 
them fled, and thoſe that aſſaulted them were ſoon 
routed, by which means they lodged ſecurely thereſt 
of the night. This action is related by Chares. 
But to return to the ſiege, it had this iſſue. Ar- 
ander, that he might refreſh his army, haraſſed-with 
many former encounters, drew out only a ſmall Fate 
el Tat er 
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zather to keep the enemy employed, than with any 
proſpect of much advantage. It happened at this 
ume, that Ariſtander aſter he had ſacrificed; and viewed 
the entrails, ; affirmed confidently, to thoſe who ſtood 
by, that the city would be certainly taken that very, 
month. This prediction was received with reac 
laughter and contempt, that day being the laſt of the 
month. But 2 Wi taking notice of his fer- 
plexity, and always fayouring predictions, command - 
ed that they ſhould not reckon that the thirtieth but 
the twenty- eighth day of the month, and ordering 
the trumpets to 5957. attacked the walls more vigor- 
oully than he at firſt intended. The fury of the 
aſſault ſo inflamed the reſt of his forces who were left 
in the camp, that they could not refrain from ad- 
vancing to ſecond it; and the Brians not being able 
to withſtand them, the town was taken that very 
day. Afterwards while he was employed in the ſiege 
of Gaza the metropolis of Syria, a bird flying over 
him, let a clod of earth fall upon his ſhoulder, and 
then ſettling upon one of the battering engines, was 
luddenly entangled in the thongs by which the ropes 
of the machine were turned. This was agreeable to 
Ariſtander's prediction, who foretold that Alexander 
_ be wounded in the ſhoulder, and the'city re- 
uced. 335 T5 
From hence he ſent great part of the ſpoils to Olym- 
dias, Cleopatra, and the reſt of his ends. not omit- 
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ting his preceptor Leonidas, on whom he beſtowed five 


hundred talents weight of frankincenſe, and an hun- 
dred of myrrh, prompted to it by the remembrance 
of the hopes which Leonidas had of him when he was 
but a child. For Leonidas, it ſeems, ſeeing him ont 
day while he was ſacrificing fill both his hands with . ' 
frankincenſe, and throw it into the fire, told him iz 
became him to be more ſparing in offerings then, and not 10 
be ſo profuſe till he was maſter of the countries where thoſe - 
lich gums were produced. Upon this aggount Hau 
"rote him word that he lud Jt" hr quantity 
Vo. ty n enn 
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them he eſteemed nothing fo worthy to be preſe 


he had meaſured and incloſed the ground with the 
advice of his workmen, he one n ight in his ſleep ſaw 


| nounce theſe verſes : 3 


to Pharos, which at that time was an iſland lying 2 


Ku to be drawn anfwerable to the place. or . 
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225 and „anten that for the furs be migh 
fo niggardly to the Gods. | 


Among the treaſures and ities booty inkew rom 
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Darias, there was a very rich and curious caſket, 
which being prefented: to Alexander, he aſked” thoſe 
about him what they thought fitteſt to be laid up in 
it; and when each had delivered his opinion, m_ 


in it as Homer's Trad. This ſtory is atteſted by many 
eredible authors; and if that be true which the in- 
kabitants of Alexandria, relying upon the credit of 
Heraclides, tell us, Homer was not an idle nor un- 
profitable companion to him in his expedition; For 
when he was maſter. of Egypt, deſigning to ſettle a 


colony of Grecians there, he reſolved to build a large 


and populous city, and give it his en name. After 


a wonderful yiſion: a grey- headed old | LS of a ve- 
nerable aſpect, appeared to ſand: 1 0G „ and ker 


' High oer a gulphy ln the Pharian „% we wn 
Front the deep roar of d:ſemboguing N ile. | Pop 


Alexander upon RY immediately. roſe up and went 


little above the Canobict mouth of the Nile, thou : 
now it is joined: to the continent by a-cauſeway. 
foon as he ſaw the commodious fituation of the 52 
— to the iſland, it being a neck of land of a 
furtable breadth, having on one fide a great lake, and 
on the other the ſea which there 8 a capacious 
haven, he ſaid,. Homer, beſide his other excel —_ 
was a very od architect; and ordered the 


df chalk,” the ſoil © 'bein black,. they made uſe of 
flower, with _— Y r 4 line about the ſemi · 


Firevtar bey*th4t"fottiis the havens - "this dart _ 
ricloſed 
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pleaſing himſelf with his deſign, on a ſudden an in- 


ALEXANDER ez 
incloſed by ſtrait lines, and the figure of che city re- 
ſembled that of a Macedonian cloak. While he was 


finite number of great birds of ſeveral kinds, rifing 
like a black cloud out of the river and the lake de: 
voured all, the flower that was uſed in marking our 
the lines; at which omen Alexander. was much troubs+ 
led, till the augurs encouraged. him to proceed, by 
telling him it was a. ſign. that the city he was about 40 
build, would enjoy ſuch plenty of all things, that it 
would contribute to the nouriſhment — of 
many nations. He therefore commanded the work» 
men to go on, While he went to viſit the temple of 
Jupiter . . eee bed yods 

This was a long, laborious and difficult journey, 


and dangerous in two reſpects; firſt; becauſe of che 


want of water, on which account the county is quite 
uninhabited for the ſpace of many days journey: and, 
ſecondly, becauſe of the violence of the ſouth- Wind, 
which might. riſe upon them, while they were tra: 
velling through the vaſt deep. ſands, as it did for- 
merly upon Cambyſes's army, blowing the ſand; toge : 
ther in heaps, and rolling it in waves upon his men, 
till fifty thouſand were ſwallowed. up and deftroyed 
by it. All theſe difficulties were weighed and repre- 
ſeated to him; but Alexander was not eaſily to be di- 
verted from any thing he was bent upon. For: for- 


tune having hitherto ſeconded. him in his deſigns, 


made him obſtinate in his reſolutions; and the great - 
neſs of his mind raiſed a confidence in him of ſur» 
mounting almoſt invincible difficultjes; as if ĩt were 
not enough to be always victorious in the field, unleſs 
places, and ſeaſons, and nature herſelf ſubmitted to 
him. The relief and aſſiſtance he met with through 
all the difficulties. of his journey were more gene- 
rally beljeved to proceed from the Gods, than the 
Oracles he received afterwards; and it may be added, 
that this relief and aſſiſtance contributed in ſame mea- 
ſure to procure greater ya to thoſe-Oracles.... Ao 
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firſt, the plentiful rains that fell, preſerved Sie 


the danger of thirit, and allaying the extreme dryneſy 
of the ſand, not only rendered it moiſt and firm, but 
alſo cleared the air and made it fitter for- reſpiratioii; 
Beſides, when they were out of their way, and were 
wandering up and down, - becauſe the marks which 


uſed to direct the guides were diſordered and loft; 


they were ſet right again by ſome ravens who flew 


was, that if any of the company went aſtray in the 


night; theſe birds never ceafed eroaking and making 
a- noiſe, as Calliſtbenes informs us, till by that means 
they had brought them into the right way again. 


Having paſſed through the deſart, they came to the 


city, where the High- prieſt welcomed Alexander from 


his- father Ammon; and being afked by him whether 
any of bis father's murderers had eſcaped puniſhment, 
he charged him 10 fpeak 401th more reſpect, for his fa- 
ther was not mortal. Then Alexander changing the 
terms deſired to know of him, #f any of thoſe who mur- 
dered Philip were yet unpunifbed ; and alſo, Whether the 
empire of the world was reſerdud for him? The God an- 


| Fwered, that he ſhould obtain it, and that Philip's death 


was fully revenged. This gave him ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion, that he made ſplendid offerings to Jupiter, and 
gave the prieſts very rich preſents. This is what 


moſt authors write concerning the Oracles: but Alex+ · 
ander, in a letter to his mother, tells her, there were 


ſome ſecret anſwers, which at his return he would 
communicate to her only. Others ſay, that the prieſt, 
deſiring to uſe a kind and tender expreſſton, and to 
call Alexander in the Greek tongue Paidion, which ſig- 
nifies My Son, miſtaking the pronunciation, uſed the 
8 inftead of the N, and ſaid Paidios, or Son of Jupiter. 
_. (9) The faying of Auaxarchus the ſenſe Plutarch puts upon it is 
does not appear to ſo much ad- forced, and nothing to the pur- 
vantage here as in Diogenes, and poſe, There is one more = 
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before them in their march, and waited for them 
when they halted. But the greateſt miracle of all 
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Alexander was very well pleaſed with this miſtake; 


and hence the report aroſe that the Oracle REL 
him the ſon of Jupiter. 

Among the ſayings of one Name a philoſophar, 
whom he converſed with in Egypt, he moſt approved 
of this, That all men are governed by God, becauſc in every 
thing that ⁊vbichis chief aud commands is divine. But vhat 
he pronounced himſelf upon this ſubject, was more 


like a philoſopher; for he ſaid, God was te rommon 


father of all, but more particularly of good men. To the 
barbarians he bebaved with great haughtineſs, 28-if 


he were fully perſuaded of his divine original; hut to 


the Grecians more moderately, and with Jeſs affecta- 
on of divinity ; except in his letter to the Athinjans 
concerning Samos, where he tells them they held: not 
that free and ſplendid city by virtue of bis gift, bus, from 
the bounty of him who at that time was called bis ſovereign 
and father, meaning Philip. However, afterwards 
being wounded with an arrow, and feeling much 
pain, he turned to thoſe gbout him, and told them, 
that it was real blood that W on _ — 
not the char. 5 


Such as 4 1 Gods were ou ro fed. 


Another time when it thundered ſo much that every 


body was afraid, and Anaxarchus the ſophiſt aſked 


him, 1f be who was Jupiter's own ſon could thunder 


too? Alexander replied laughing, I do not chuſe to 


frighten my friends, as you would have me, who deſpiſed 


my table for being furniſhed with filo, and not with the 


heads of governors of provinces. For it is certain, that 
(9) Anaxarcbus ſeeing a preſent of ſmall fiſhes, which 
the King ſent to Hepbæſlion, expreſſed himſelf in that 
manners to * thoſe who take | great Pains, and 


and more natural, of which the creon. yrant of Salam. 7 
judgment is left to the reader. ande having one day inyit 
— mortall * hated Mico- . to dinner, aſked "him wy 
. 3 


| 
| 
| 


ug. 


ſuffrages. For then at his going away, he 


Paid the fine for him. Another time, Ig con of 1 


rhe ſenſe is clear. But the phi- him to death. 


* 
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run deſperate hazards in purſuit of ſuch things as are 
the common objects of admiration, while in reality 
they have little more pleaſure or enjoyment hat 
ochets. From what I have faid upon this ſubject, it 
is apparent, that Alexander was not fo arrogantly vaih 
as to think himſelf really a God, but only uſed this 
pretence that others might more readily ſubmit to 
At his return out of Egypt into Phenicia, he ſacri- 
ficed and made ' ſolemn proceſſions, to which were 


added choruſes of dancing and the repreſentation ef 
tragedies. And theſe ſpectacles were remarkahle 


both for the ſplendor of the furniture and ornaments, 
and for the zeal and contention of thoſe who exhibited 
them. For the kings of Cyprus were at the charge of 
them, in the fame manner as thoſe 'perſons are at 
Anlbens, who are choſen by lot out of the tribes. And 
indeed, they ſtrove with wonderful emulation to out- 
vie each other; chiefly Nicocreon King of Salamis, and 
Paſucrates of Soli, who werg appointed to procure the 
moſt celebrated actors; and Paffcrates procured Athe- - 
nodorus, and Nicocreon Theſſalus. Theſſalus was moſt 
favoured by Alexander, though this did not appear till 
Atbenodorus was declared victor by the plurality of 

| Fig that the 
Judges deſerved to be commended for what they had 
done, but that he would willingly have loft part of 
his kingdom, rather than have ſeen 7. = N over- 
come. However, when he underftood that 4tbeno- 


dtrus was fined by the Athenians, for being abſent from 


the feſtival celebrated in honour of Bacchxs, though 
he refuſed his requeſt of writing in his behalf, yet he 


Pbia 


* 


de fiked bis entertainment. 7+ loſopher paid dear for it; for 


1 moſt excellent, replied Anax- after the death of Alexander he 
arcbus, it wants but one diſh, and was forced by contrary winds 
that a delicious ane, the head of a thou the.coake of Cyprus, here 
Hraur; meaning Nicocreon. Here the tyrant ſeized him, and put 


(1) Io 
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abis to act with great applauſe in the 
theatre, and inforted a verſe in his part, 1 which he 
begged ten talents. of Alexander 3. who mag 
gave him the money. 

About this time Darius ſent a letter and fon 
his friends to him, beſeeching him to accep 
thouſand talents as a ranſom for the — 
offering him one of his daughters. 1 in marnage, wi 
ceſſion of all the countries on this ſide the 
pbrates (1), on condition hie would 5 
of friendſhip and alliance with him. He communi- 
cated theſe propoſitions to his friends, and when Par- 
menio ſaid, F were Alexander, 7 would accept them; 
(2) /o world I, ſaid the King, if 1 avere 2 
His anſwer to Darius was, that i he would 2 ack 
ſelf up into his power, be would treat him 

ginable kindlneſs ; if not, be was reſolued 333 fo 
advance towards him, But the death of Darius's mh, 

| who died in childbed, made him ſoon after repent 
of this reſolution z and it appeared that he was deeply 
concerned at being deprived of fuck an opRoreuniry 
of exerciſing his generoſity and humanity... He bu- 
ried her, howeyer, with all poſſible magnificence. 
Among the eunuchs who, waited in the Queen's 
chamber, and were taken priſoners with the women, 
there was one Tyreus, who getting out of the camp, 
fled away on horſeback to Darius, to inform him of 
his wife's death; which as ſoon as he heard, be could 
not forbear beating his head, and burſting in into yy 
with lamentable outcries; Alas] ſaid he, bow gr | 
the calamity of the Perſians! was it not qvagh they err 
King's conſort and fiſter was a priſoner” in kfetime, 
eng Wer 


L 


(1) Inflead of the Euphrates di great and extraor- 


Dj dorus ſays the  - dinary,. quotes this anſwer of 
(a) Langinns — es in Alexandey to Parmenio. It nt 


his ſeventh chapter to prove that . be a/horued, ſays he, that none but 

Gul Sea in tl mil t Alexander could returs ſuch ay 
even in their familiar diſ- rr 

FF; (3) Thug 


royal obſequies ? The eunuch replied, As to ber ob/equini; 
or any other marks of honour and diſtinition due to-a'perſon 
of ber birth and dignity, you have no reaſon to accuſe:the 
ill fortune of your country; for to my knowledge neither 
ow. | 3 pps w_ 9 
gren, bave wanted any thing of what they: enjoyed in their 
former happy condition, except the light of Ka counte- 
nance, which I doubt not but the mighty (3) Oromaſdes 
will yet reftore with greater ſplefidor and glory than ever: 
neither at Ber death bas any thing been omitted, that could 
render ber obſequies ſolemn and illuſtrious ; but on the con- 
trary they have been konoured with the tears of your very 
enemies ; for Alexander is as merciful after victory, as 
be is terrible in the field. At the hearing of theſe 
words, ſuch was the grief and emotion of Darius's 
mind, that he could not help entertaining ſome ab- 
ſurd ſuſpicions. Wherefore taking Tyreus aſide into 
2 more private apartment in his tent: Unleſs thou like- 
une, ſaid he to him, baſt deſerted me together with the 
good fortune of Perſia, and art became a Macedonian in 
thy heart; if thou yet beareſt me any reſpe#?, and owneſt 
me for thy ſovereign, tell me, I charge thee, by the vene- 
ration thou payeſt to the light of Mithras, and ibis right 
band of thy King; Do I not lament the leaſt of Statira's 
misfortunes * Have I not ſuffered ſomething more injuri- 
pus and deplorable in ber lifetime? And had I not been 
miſerable with leſs diſhonour, if I bad met with a more 
cruel and inhuman enemy? For how is it paßible a young 
man as be is, ſhould treat the wife of Darius with fo much 
generoſity, without paſſing the bounds of @ virtuous con- 
ver ſation? Whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, Tyreus threw 
-himſelf at his feet, and beſought him neither io wrong 
Alexander /o much, nor his dead wife and fifter, not 10 
deprive himſelf of the only conſolation be was capable of - 


(3) Thus the Perflans called to them the offspring of the 
that God whom they took to be pureſt light, and the other of 
the good principle; and the au- darkneſs, OO 
cor of evil they called 4-7ma- (4) The Perſtiaus always call 
nie, The fiſt was according ed their throne the throne of Cy- 
Rs 7 —.— 85 Tus, 
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his adverſity," the firm belief that he was overcome by. 4 
nan, whoſe virtues raiſed him far above the rank of bu- 

man nature; adding, that he ought to look, upon Alex- 
ander with love and admiration, who had given no leſs 
proofs of his continence towards the Perſian women, than 

of bis valour againſt the men. The eunuch confirmed 
all he ſaid ds. dreadful oaths and imprecations, and 
further enlarged in the deſcription of Alexander's mo- 
deration and magnanimity upon other occaſions. 
Darius, tht returned-into the next room, where be- 
fore all his courtiers he lifted up his hands to heaven, 
and uttered this prayer; Ze Gods, who preſide over the 
birth of men and the fate of kingdoms; grant above all 
things that 1 may reſtore the fortune of Perſia, and leave 
it in as flouriſhing a condition as 1 found it, and that by 
obtaining the victory, I may have it in my power to make 
ſome grateful returns zo Alexander, for the kindneſs 
which in my adverſi ity. he has ſhowed to thoſe who ar 
deareſt tame. But if indeed the fatal time be come, which 
is to put a period #o the Perſian monarchy ; if our ruin be 
a debt that muſt be inevitably paid lo the divine venge- 
ance, and the viciſſuude f things ; then I beſeech you 
grant, that. no other man but Alexander may ſit upon the 
throne of Cyrus (4). Theſe events and circumitances 
are atteſted by moſt writers. 

After Alexander had reduced all Aba on this ſide 
the Euphrates, he advanced towards Darius, who was 
coming down againſt him with a million of men. 
In his march a very ridiculous accident happened. 
The ſervants who followed the camp, in ſport di- 
vided themſelves into two parties, and named the 
commander of one of them Alexander, and of tha 
other Darius. At firſt they only pelted one another 
with clods of earth, afterwards they fell to fiſty- cuffs, 
| and 
tus, as well on account of the by his conqueſts, for which rea- 
excellent qualities of that Prince, ſon Horace lays, $77 
as becauſe he was looked upon 


as the founder of that empire, Kalina, ohe, eu 
| which he had fo vaſtly caged | = 
| | 5 


Fought in good earneſt with ſtones and clubs, and 
could not eaſily be parted, till Alexander (who had 
been informed of the diſpute) ordered the two cap. 
tains to decide the quarrel by ſingle combat, and 


armed him who bore his name himſelf, while Phils. 


las did the ſame to the other who repreſented Darius. 

The whole army were ſpectators of this encounter, 
with minds prepared from the event to make a judg- 
ment of their own future ſuccefs. Aft@ the comba. 
tants had foughr reſolutely for ſome time, he who 


was called Alexander had the better, and for a reward 
of his proweſs had twelve villages given him, with 


leave to clothe himſelf. after the Perfian mode. Of 


this incident we are informed by Eratoftbenes. 
The great battle that was fought with Darius, was 
not, as moſt writers tell us, at Arbela, but at (5) 


Gangamela, which in their language fignifies the Ca- 
mel's Hoe; for one of their ancient kings, having 
eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies on a dromedary, in 
gratitude to the beaſt, ſettled him at this place, with 
an allowance of certain villages and rents for his 
maintenance. In the month Bec dromion, | September 
about the beginning of the feſtival of the myſteries at 


Athens, there happened an eclipſe of the moon; and 


the eleventh night after that, the two armies being 


then 


(5) In the plains of Aturia a 
of it, they choſe. rather to diſ- 
- tinguiſh the battle and victory 


near Arbela is the village of 


Cangamela, where Darius loſt his 


Empire. Gaugamela properly ſig- 
niſies the Camel's Houſe, and was 


fo called by Darius the ſon of 


Hyſtaſbes, when he aſſigned it 


over as a maintenance for the 


camel who had ſuffered much 


with him in croſſing the deſart 


of Scyibia. But the Macedonians 
obſerving it to be a poor inſigni- 
cant place, and that a conſider- 
able town ſtood near it called 
Arbela from Arbelus the ſon of 


Athmoneus, who was the founder 


by that name. Strab. lib, xv, 


'. (6) Thus it ought to be read, 


ogg to Fear, and not @o(By to 


Apollo, or the Sun. Alexander 
ſacrificed thus to Fear, that ſhe 
mignt prevent his troops from 
being terrified at the ſight of 
ſuch a formidable army, con- 
ſitting of eight hundred thouſand 
foor, and two hundred thouſand 


. horſe; for which reaſon Plutarch 
. ſays he performed certain. ſecret 


certmaniet. 
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then in view of one another, Darius kept his men in 
arms, and by torch-lignt took a general review of 
them. But Alexander, while his ſoldiers ſlept, ſpent 
the night before his tent with his ſoothfayer Hriſan- 
der, performing certain ſecret ceremonies, and ſacri- 
ficing to (6) Fear. In the mean while the eldeſt of 
his commanders, and chiefly Parmenio, when they 
beheld all the plain between the river Ninbates, and 
the Cordyæan mountains, ſhining with the lights and 
fires which were made by the barbarians, and heard 
the rude and confuſed voices out of their camp, the 
terror and noiſe of which reſembledythe roaring of a 
vaſt ocean, they were ſo amazed at the the thoughts 
of ſuch a multirude, that after ſome conference among 
themſelves, they concluded it an enterprize too dif- 
ficult and hazardous for them to engage ſo numerous 
an enemy in the day. time; and therefore meeting the 
King as he came from ſacrificing, they beſought him 
to attack Darius by night, that the darkneſs might 
conceal the horror and danger of the enſuing battle. 
To this he gave them that celebrated anſwer, That he 
could not ſteal a victory; which though ſome may 
think childiſh and vain, as if he played with danger, 
yet (7) others look upon it as an evidence that he 
confided in his preſent condition, and made a true 

judgment of the future, in not leaving Darius, in 

IE 33 

ceremonies. Fear was not with - fear there likewiſe is modeſty, 
out her altars; Theſeus himſelf and that valour proceeds from 


-facrificed to her, as we have 
ſeen in his life, Vol. I. p. 96. 
And Plutarch tells us in the life 
of Agis and Cleomenes that a 


chapel was built to Fear at Spar- 


ta, and that the Lacedemonians 
honoured her not as one of thoſe 
Dæmons that are abhorred, and 
deteſted, nor as an evil pernici- 
ous Being; but on the contrary 
they were perſuaded that Fear 
was the bond of all good go- 


vernments, that where there is 


of his confidence and ma 


the fear of ſhame and reproach. 


From hence we may gather the 


reaſons, which induced the moſt 
valiant to ſacrifice to Fear. 


(]) They judged rightly, and 


the reflection with which they 

backed their judgment was very | 
true. Alexanders anſwer on this 
occafion is not only a great token 
anl- 
mity, but of his fo t and 
penetration. e 


(8) Hv. 
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caſe he were worſted, ſo much as a pretence of tryin 
his fortune any more; which he would certainly do, 
if he could impute his overthrow to the diſadvantage 
of the night, as he did before to the mountains, the 
narrow paſſages, and the ſea. For it was not to be 
imagined, that he, who had ſtill ſuch forces and 
large dominions left, ſhould give over the war for 
want of men or arms, till he had firſt loft all courage 
and hope, by the conviction of an undeniable and 
manifeſt defeat. After they were gone, he laid him- 
ſelf down in his tent, and ſlept the reſt of the night 
more ſoundly then uſual, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
commanders, who came to him early in the morning, 
and were obliged themſelves to give order that the 
ſoldiers ſhould take a repaſt. But at laſt, there not 
being time to wait any longer, Parmiammo went to his 
| bedfide, and called him twice or thrice by, his name 
till he awaked him, and then aſked him, How it was 
Poſſible, when be was to fight the moſt important batth 
of all, he could ſleep ſo ſecurely, as if be were already vic- 
Jorious, So J am, ſaid Alexander, ſmiling, fince I am 
noto 10 more. put to the trouble of wandering about in 
Purſuit of Darius, as long as he pleaſes to decline fighting, 
in a country of ſo large extent, and ſo waſted. And not 
only before the engagement, bur likewiſe in the ex- 
tremeſt danger of it, he ſhowed the greatneſs of his 
courage, and the ſolidity of his judgment. For the 
left wing which Parmenio commanded was fo violently 
charged by the Bactrian horſe, that it was diſordered, 
and forced to give ground, at the ſame time that 
Mazæus had ſent a party round about to fall upon 
thoſe who guarded the baggage, both which ſo terri- 
fied Parmenio, that he ſent meſſengers to acquaint 
Alexander, that the camp and baggage would be all 
 Joft, unleſs he immediately relieved the rear, by 2 
conſiderable reinforcement drawn out of the front. 
This meſſage being brought him juſt as he had given 
the ſignal to the right wing to charge, he bad the 
meſſengers tell Parmenio, That be was tay wer 


re wy 
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aud that the conſternation be was in bad made him forget, 
that if they conquered they would be maſters of their ene- 
mies baggage ; and that if they'were defeated," inflead of 


taking care of their wealth or flaves, they had nothing © 


more lo do, but to fight bravely and die with' honour. 
When he had ſaid this, he pur on his helmet, having 
put on the reſt of his armour before he came out of 
his tent, a ſhort coat of the Sicilian faſhion, girt cloſe 
about him, and over that a breaſtplate of linnen 
ſtrongly quilted, which-was'taken among other booty 
at the battle of Jus. The helmet which was made 
by Theophilus, though of iron, was ſo well wronght 
and poliſhed, that it was as bright as the fineſt ſilver. 
To this was fitted a gorget' of the ſame metal, ſer 


with precious ſtones. His ſword, which was the 


weapon he generally uſed in battle, was given him 
by the King of the Citieans, and was of an admir- 
able temper and lightneſs. But the belt which he 
wore alſo in all engagements, was of much richer 
workmanſhip'than the reſt of his armour; it was 


made by old Helicon, and preſented him by the Rho- 


dians, as a mark of their refpe& to him. Whenever 
he drew up his men, or rode about to give orders, or 
to inſtruct or-review them, he fayoured Bucephalus by 
reaſon of his age, and made uſe of another horſe; 
but when he was to fight, he ſent for him, and as 
ſoon as he was mounted the ſignal to begin the fight 
was immediately given. After he had made a long 


_ oration to the Theſſalians, and the reſt of the Gretians, 


who encouraged him with loud ſhouts, deſiring to be 


led on to the charge, he ſhifted' his javelin into his 


left hand, and with his right lifred up towards hea- 
ven, beſought the Gods (as Calliſtbenes writes) that if 
þe was indeed the ſon of Jupiter, they would be pleaſed to 
aſſiſt and ſtrengthen the Grecians. At the ſame time 
Ariſtander the diviner, who had a white mantle about 
him, and a crown of gold on his head, rode by and 


ſhowed them an eagle flying over the head of Alexan- 


der, and directing his courſe towards the enemy. This 
5 | ſo 
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ſo animated the beholders, that after mutual encou 
rage ments and exhortations, the horſe charged at full 
ſpeed, and the Phalanx. ruſhed on like a torrent. But 
before they could well come to blows with the firſt 
ranks, the barbarians ſhrunk back, and were cloſely 
purſued by Alexander, who drove them before him 
into the middle of the battle, where Darius himſelf 
was in perſon, whom he ſaw over the foremoſt ranks, 
conſpicuous in the midſt of his lifeguard ; for he was 
a tall and comely man, and drawn in a lofty chariot, 
deſended by a great number of the beſt of his ca- 
valry, who ſtood cloſe in order about it, ready to re - 
ceive the enemy. But Alexander's approach was ſo 
terrible, forcing thoſe who gave back upon ſuch as 
ſtill maintained their ground, that they were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation, and ſoon put to flight. 
A few of the braveſt and moſt reſolute among them 
maintained their poſt, till chey were all ſlain in their 
King's preſence, and falling in heaps upon one ano- 
ther ſtrove in tbe very pangs of death to ſtop the pur- 
ſuit, by clioging to the Macedonians as dar fell, and 
catching hold of and intangling the feet of the horſes 
when they were fallen. Darius had now nothing 
but terror and deſtruction beſore his eyes. Thoſe 
who had placed themſelves in the front, to defend 
him, were broken, and forced back upon him. The 
wheels of his chariot were clogged, and entangled 
with the dead bodies, which lay in ſuch heaps about 


| | | them, that they not only ſtopped, but almoſt covered 
1 the horſes, who began to fret and bound, and at laſt 


grew ſo unruly, that thę charioteer could govern them 

no longer. In this extremity he was glad to quit his 

chariot and his arms, and mounting, as they ſay, 

upon a mare that had newly foaled, betook himſelt 

do flight. But he would not even then have eſcaped 
; if Parmenio had not fent freſh meſſengers to Alexander, 

Tc es 7 11073 f bits ol. 

(8) Herodotus has given us thoſe who datelt on the other fas, 

a ſaccin& account of this piece zhe Crotoniates avere the only 


of hiſtory, lib. viii. 47, Call people <ohotcame to the ys of 
14, 206 | he | zreec? 
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io deſire him to return, and aſſiſt him againſt a con- 
fderable body of the enemy which yet ſtood together, 
and would not give ground. Indeed Parmenio was 
on all hands accuſed of ſloth and inactivity; whether 
age had impaired his courage, or whether as Callif- 
benes ſays, he envied and repined at his maſter's grow- 
ing greatneſs. Alexander, though he was not a little 
rexed to be fo recalled, and hindered from purſuing 
his victory, yet concealed the true reaſon from his 
men; and cauſing a retreat to be founded, as if it 
were too late to continue the ſlaughter any longer, 
he marched back towards the place of danger, and 
by the way. was informed that the enemies: were to- | 
tally routed and put to flight. | 
This battle being thus ended, ſeemed t to put a pe- 
riod to the Perſian empire; and Alexander, who was 
now proclaimed King, of :{fa, returned thanks to the 
Gods in ee . ſacrifices, and rewarded his 
friends and followers with money, houſes, and go- 
vernments of provinces. To ingratiate himſelf wit 
the Grecians, he wrote to them, that be would have 
all tyrannies aboliſhed, that they might govern them 

ſelves by their own: aus; and he in partieplar cold. 

the Plateaus, that their city: ſhould be rebuilt, be- 
_ cauſe their anceſtors permitted the Grecians to malce 
their territories the ſeat of the war, when they fought 
with the barbarians for their common liberty. He 
ſent alſo part of the ſpoils into Haly, to the Croto- 
niates, (8) to honour the zeal and courage of their 
citizen Phaylus the wreſtler,” who in the Median war, 
when the other Grecian colonies in Haly gave Greece 
for loſt, and refuſed to aſſiſt her, that he might have 
a ſhare in the danger, joined the fleet at Salamin-withs 
a veſſel equipped at his own charge. Such a regard 
had Alexander to every kind of virtue, and ſo deſirous 
was he to preſerve the ee of laudable — 
| roi 


Greece on board a Hip command. three times crow: ned in the P ** 
64 5 Phaylus, who had been games. Fo 


(9) There 
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From hence he marched: through the . of: 
Babylon, which without reſiſtance entirely ſubmitted 
to him. In the country about Ecbatane he was much, 
furprized to ſee fire continually: burſting like a ſpring 
out of a cleft of the earth; and not far from that a 
ſtream of Naphtha, fo copious as to ſpread i into a large. 
lake. This Naphtha, in other reſpects reſembling; 
Bitumen, is ſo inflamable that before it touches = 
flame, it will take fire at the. very light of it, and 
often kindle the intermediate air. The barbarians, 
to ſhow the power and nature of it, ſprinkled the 
ſtreet that led to the King's lodgings with little drops 
. of this liquor, and when, it was almoſt night ſtood at 
the further end with torches, which they applied to 
the moiſtened places; and theſe firſt taking: Hre, in a 
moment it caught from one end to another, in ſuch 
a manner, that the whole ſtreet was one continued 
flame. Alexander had at that time in his ſervice a 
certain Athenian named Atbenophanes. He was one of 
thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was to wait on the King, and 
anoint him when he bathed, and had a peculiar art 
of diverting him, and relaxing his mind after he had 
been employed in ſerious affairs. One day whilſt 
the King was bathing there came into the room a 
boy called Stephanus, who was very homely, but an 
excellent ſinger. Athbenophanes ſeeing him, faid to:the: 
King, Sir, permit us io make an experiment f \ the” 
Naphtha «por ibis youth: for if it takes fire upon his 
body, I fhall allow it 10 be powerful indeed. The youth: 
readily conſented to undergo the trial; but as ſoon 26 
he was anointed with it, his whole body broke out 
into ſuch a flame, that Alexander was exceedingly 
plexed and concerned for him; and nothing could 
have prevented his being conſumed by it, if there 
had not been people at hand with a great many veſ- 
ſels of water for the ſervice of the bath, with all 


| a they were hardly able to 1 the e 
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and his body was ſo ſcorched with it that he long 
felt the bad effects of it. Thoſe therefore who en- 
deavour to reconcile the fable with truth, ſay with 
great probability that this was the drug mentioned by 

the poets, with which Medea anointed the crown and 

veil which ſhe gave to Creon's daughter. For the 
things could not take fire of themſelves, but upon the 
approach of ſome flame imperceptibly attracted and 

caught it. For the rays and emanations of fire at a 
diſtance, have no other effect upon ſome bodies, than 
merely to give them light and heat; but in others 
which are dry and porous, or in which there is ani 
oily moiſture, they collect themſelves, and ſoon prey 
upon and alter the matter. The generation, or pro- 
duction of this Naphiba is a point that has not yet 
been agreed upon, it being a queſtion (9) whether it 
does not rather derive its inflammable quality from the 
unctuous and ſulphureous nature of the ſoil which 
produces it. For the ground in the province of Ba- 
bylon is ſo very hot, that oftentimes the grains of bar- 
ley leap up, and are thrown out, as if the violent in- 
flammation had given a pulſation to the earth. And 
in extreme heats the inhabitants commonly ſleep upon 
ſkins filled with water. Harpalus, who was left Go- 
vernor of this country, and was deſirous to adorn the 
palace, gardens, and walks, with Grecian plants, ſuc- 
ceeded in the raiſing of all but ivy; which the earth 
would not bear, but conſtantly killed: for being a 
plant that loves a cold foil, the temper of that mold, 
which was violently hot, was improper for.it. Such 
digreſſions as theſe the niceſt readers may endure, pro- 
vided they are not too tedious ||  _ - _, 

At the taking of Suſa, Alexander found in the pa- 
lace (1) forty thouſand talents in money ready coined; 
beſides an unſpeakable quantity of other treaſure and 
furniture z amongſt which was five thouſand talents 
worth of Hermionict purple, that had been laid up 
ET Ss „„ there 

(1) Quintus Curtius ſays fifty thouſand. . 5 


Pr. IV. = | (2) Dis- 
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there an hundred and ninety years, and yet 
colour as freſh and lively as at firſt. The ber 
which, they ſay, is, that they uſed honey in Sig 
the purple, and white oil in the white tincture; and 
Ve are told that ſome of this is to be ſeen of the ſame 
age which ſtill preſerves its original beauty and luſtre, 

Dinon alſo relates, that among other things it was a 
euſtom with the kings of Pera to have water brought 
them from the Nile 420 the Danube, and laid up in 
the treaſury, as a proof of their extenſive power and 
univerſal empire. 

The entrance into Perſſa being very difficult, by 
Teaſon of the unevenneſs of the ways, and becauſe 
Darius, who was retired thither, had ordered the 
Paſſes to be gnatded by the beſt of his forces, Al- 
ander met with ſuch a guide as the Fytbian prieſteſs 
had prophefied of when he was a child, ſaying, Thut 
4 Lycian fhould conduct him in his journey into Perſia, 
for by ſuch an one, whoſe father was a Lycian, and 
his mother a Petſfan, and who ſpoke both languages, 
He was led into the country by a way ſomething 
about, yet without fetching any conſiderable compaſs. 
Here a great many of the priſoners were put to the 
"ſword; of which he himſelf gives this account, that 
he commanded them to be killed, becauſe he thought 
it would be advantageous to his affairs. Nor was his 
'booty in money leſs here than at Suſa; beſides which 
he found in other moveables and treaſure, 'as much 
as ten thouſand pair of mules and five thouſand (2) 
| catnels could well carry away. 

In" the palace Mexander ſaw a large ſtatue of Flo, 
which the ſoldiers, as they were'ptefling in, had 
thrown on the ground. At the ſight of it he ſtood 
fill, and addrefling | himſelf to it as if it was alive, 
T me, ſaid he, ' ſhall I paſs dn, and leave thee profrate 
-as thou art on the ground, becauſe thou invadedſt Greece, 
er * 7 erett 3 * in wp deration * the ot” 


(a) Dioarrus fays three thouſand, 
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wſe of thy mind aud thy other virtues? At laſt, after he 


had pauſed a conliderable time, he went on, without 


taking any further notice of it. In this place he 
took up his winter-quarters, and ſtaid four months 


to refreſh his ſoldiers. It is ſaid, that the firſt time 


he ſat on the royal throne of Perfig 7a, under a canopy 
of gold, Demaratus the Corinthian, who had a great 
affection for Alexander, and had been one of his fa- 


_ ther's friends, wept, like an old man, and deplored the 


misfortune of thoſe Grecians who had fallen in the wars and 
been deprived by death of the ſatisfaftion of ſeeing Alex- 
ander placed on the throne of Darius. 

Before he ſet out from hence to march againſt Da- 
rius, he gave an entertainment to his friends, where 


| he indulged in drinking and mirth, and even ſuffered 


every one's miſtreſs to ſhare in the entertainment. 
The moſt celebrated of them was Thais an Athenian, 
miſtreſs to Prglemy who was afterwards King of Egypt. 
She ſometimes cunningly praiſed Alexander, and ſome- 
times jeſted with him, and all the while drank fo 


freely, that at laſt ſhe began to talk extravagantly, 


and ſaid things which, though ſuitable to the country 


| where ſhe was born, were much above her character 


and condition. She ſaid ſhe was abundantly rewarded 
for the pains ſhe bad taken in travelling all over Alia, 
fince that day ſbe could inſult over the ftattly palace of the 
Perſian monarchs but ſhe added, it would pleaſe her 

much better, if while the King looked an, ſbe might 1 
ort, with her own hands, ſet fire to Xerxes's court, 
who reduced the city of Athens to aſbes ; that it might be 
recorded to poſterity, that the women who followed Alex- 
ander bad taten 4 ſbarper revenge on the Perſians, for 
the ſufferings and Monts of Greece, than all ler com- 
manders had done in their ſeveral engagements. hy ſea aud 
land. What ſhe ſaid was received with ſuch univer- 


Ml b and loud pple, and fo. ſeconded 
t 


| e zeal and eagerneſs the company, that the 
Bug himſelf, being prevailed upon, ſtarted fram his 


ſeat, and with a a chaplet of flowers on his head, and 
Ss x 7 x i lighted 
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a a lighted torch in his hand, led the way, „while they 


following in a riotous manner with dancing and 
ſhouting, ſurrounded the palace. When the reſt of 
the Macedonians perceived what they were about, they 
alſo joyfully ran thither with their torches ; for they 
hoped the burning and deſtruction of the royal pa- 

| lace was an argument that he looked homeward ànd 
had no deſign to reſide among the barbartans. Thus 
ſome writers relate this action; others ſay it was 
done deliberately ; however, all agree that he ſoon 
repented of it and gave orders to have the fre ex. 
tinguiſhed. 

Alexander was naturally very nnificent, ind grew 
more ſo as his fortune increaſed ; and his liberality 
was accompanied with . that courteſy and kindneſs 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to make a benefit really 
obliging. I will mention a few inſtances of this kind. 

Ariſto, the Captain of the Pæonians, having killed an 
enemy, brought his head to him, and told him, That 
among tbem fuch a preſent was recompenced with a cup of of 
gold. With an empty one, ſaid Alexander ſmiling, but 
T drink io you in this full of wine, and give it you, Ano- 
ther time, as one of the common ſoldiers was driving 
a mule laden with ſome of the King's treaſure, the 
| beaſt tired, ſo that he was forced to take it on his 
own back, and with much ado marched with it a 
good way, till Alexander ſeeing him ſo overcharged, 
aſked what was the matter; and when he was in- 
formed, Juſt as the man was ready to lay down his 
burden for wearineſs, Do not faint nom, ſaid he to 
him, bat keep on the reſt of thy way, and carry what = 
Baſt on thy back to thy own tent for thy own uſe.” 
| was always more diſpleaſed with thoſe who would — 

accept of his preſents, than with thoſe who begged 
them of him. And therefore he wrote to Phocion, I. 

7˙ bat be would not look upon him his friend any longer, / 


(3) He means ”R young of the oreateſt men in 3 
gentlemen 3 to him by nia. Their office was to watt 


: Angntas., They were the ſons on him at table, lead his horſes 
to 
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be refuſed to accept of what he had ſent him. Nor would 
he ever give any thing to Serapion, one of the youths 


that uſed to play at ball with him, becauſe he did not 


aſk of him; till one day as they were playing Sera- 


pion continually. threw the ball to others, and when 


the King aſked him, hy be did not direct it to 
him? He anſwered, Becauſe you did not aſk it; the 
King laughed at the reply, and was very liberal to 
him afterwards, One Proteas, a pleaſant facetious 
man and a good table-companion, having incurred 
his diſpleaſure, deſired his friends to intercede for 
him, and begged pardon himſelf with tears, upon 
which Alexander declared he was reconciled to him. 
1 cannot believe it, Sir, ſaid Proteas, unleſs you firſt give 
me ſame pledge of your reconciliation. The King pre- 
ſently ordered him five talents. How generous he 
was in enriching. his friends, and thoſe who attended 
on his perſon (3), appears by a letter which Olympias 
wrote to him, where ſhe ſays, 1 do not blame you for 
rewarding your friends and diſplaying your munificence ; 


but you make them all equal to kings, you give them power 


and opportunity. to improve their own intereſt, and make 
many friends, and in the mean time do not conſider, that 
you leave yourſelf bare and. deſtitute. She often wrote 


fo him to this purpoſe, and he never communicated 


her letters to any body, unlefs it were one which he 
opened when Hephæſtion was by, whom he permitted 
to read it along with him ; but then, as ſoon as he 
had done, he took off his ring, and put the ſeal upon 
Hepheſtion's lips, thereby recommending ſecrecy to 
him. Mazeus, who was the molt conſiderable man in 
Darius's court, had a ſon who was already governor 
of a province; Alexander offered to join another to 
it, which was more profitable, but he modeſtly re- 
fuſed it, and withal told him, that inſtead of one Da- 
rius, he would make many Alexanders. To N 
to him when he went to fight, and keep guard day and night 
attend him when he hunted, at his chamber door. 
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1 he gave Bagoas's houſe, in which he found a ward. 
| robe of apparel] worth more than a thouſand talents. 


He wrote to Autipater, commanding him to keep a 
lifeguard about him, for the ſecurity of his perſun 
againſt conſpiracies. To his mother he ſent many 
Preſents, but would never ſuffer her to meddle with 
b affairs of ſtate or war; and when ſhe was dilpleaſed 
| with him upon this account, he bore her ill humour 
= very patiently, And once, when he had read a long 
ö letter from Antipater, full of accuſations againſt her, 
he ſaid, Antipater ſcems not to know that one tear of a 
mother effares a thouſand ſuch letters as theſ. 
But when he perceived his favourites grow ſo luxu- 
rious and extravagant in their way of living, that 
Azon the Teidn wore ſilver nails in his ſhoes z that 
Leonatys employed ſeveral camels only to bring him 
powder out of Egypt to uſe when he wreſtled; and 
that Philatas had tvils to take wild beaſts, that reached 
an hundred furlongs in length; that more uſed pre- 
cious ointments than plain oil when they went to 
| bathe, and that they had ſervants every where with 
| them, to rub them and wait upon them in their 
0 cChambers; he reproved them like a philofopher with 
eat mildneſs and diſcretion, telling them, be won- 
ered that they obo had been engaged in fo many fignal 
battles, ſhould not know by experience, that labour and 
induftry made people fleep more ſweetly and ſoundly than 
lazineſs; and that if they compared the Perſian manner of 
living with their own, they would be convinced it was the 
moſt abjett, ſaviſb condition in the world to be effemmate 
and voluptuous, and that nothing was more noble und 
' princely than labour. He aſked them beſides, How it 
tons poſſible for any one either to take care of bis honſe, or 
to keep bis armour bright and in good order, who thought 
much to let his hands be ſerviceable to what was deareſt to 
him, his own body. Are you ſtill to learn, ſaid he, that 
the end and perfection of our vitlories is to avoid the m_ 
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and infirmities of thoſe ky hay we have ſubdued 135 nd to 
ſtrengthen his precepts by examp! e. he expoſt bim: 
ſelf now more than ever to the fatigues of huntit 
and war, readily embracing all opportunities of hard- 
ſhip and danger; inſomuch that a Spartan ampaſſz⸗ 
dor, who one day chanced to be by when. he enr 
countered and maſtered a huge lion, ſaid, 05 
Sir, has been the prize, and qc bade fought ps 
for it with the lian. Craterus dedicated i 3 the e 
of Apollo at Delphi a repreſentation, of this adventure 
in braſs; the figures of which it conſiſted. rg 
lion and the dogs, the King engaged with 
and himſelf coming in to his 12 4 PEE 
which were made by L 725 and the re achar 
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proud, — to indulge 3 in ny and 
idleneſs, and grew weary of marching: from place to 
place, and of undergoing the toils of war; nay. they 
by degrees proceeded ſo far as to cenſure and re roac] 
him, This at firſt he bore very patiently, laying, 
| It became @ King to do well, and 10 be all ſpoken of. And 
indeed his behaviour to his friends even on fight and 
common occaſions was a continual proof of real Kind- 
neſs and reſpect. Of this I ſhall mention a few. i in 
ſtances. Hearing that Peucgſtas had been bitten by a 
bear, he wrote to him, That he took it unkind) /y, t $2 
he ſhould ſend others notice of it, and not make bim ac- 
quainted with it; but now, ſaid he, fince it is ſo, let me 
know how you de, and whether any of your companions 
forſook you when you were in dan nger, 7 "bat 1 may punt 
them? He ſent word to Hepbæſtion, who was Ea 
about ſome buſineſs, That while they were diverting 
themſelves with hunting an (4) Icbneumon, Craterus was 
by chance run in through both thighs with P erdiccas 8 _ 
by! Z. 


dile, and for the tricks it ah to ge erous ie —_ it has 


get the better of two ſuch dan- to deal wu _the Aſpic it rölls 
: 84 itſelf 
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Ex. Upon Peucęſtas's recovery from a fit of fickneſy; 
he ſent a letter of thanks to his phyſician Mexippus, 
When Craterus was ill he ſaw a viſion in his fleep, 
after which he offered ſacrifices for his health, and 
commanded him to do ſo likewiſe. He wrote alſ6to 
Pauſanias the phyſician, who was about to purge 
Cratoerus with hellebore, partly to expreſs his anxious 
concern for him, and partly to give him a caution 
how he uſed that medicine. He impriſoned Ephialtes 
and Ciſſus, who brought him the firſt news of Harpa- 
tus's flight, and deſertion from his ſervice, as if they 
had falſely accuſed him. When he ſent the old and 
infirm ſoldiers home, Eurplochus the Ægean got his 
name enrolled among the fick, though he ailed no- 
thing; which being diſcovered, he confeſſed: he was 
in love with a woman named Tele/ippa, and was defir- 
dus to go along with her to the ſea- ſide. Alexander 
enquired, To whom the woman belonged ? and being 
told, Se was a courtezan, but of liberal birtb: Twill 
 offiſt you, faid he to Techs, all T can in your amour, 
If your miſtreſs be to be gained either by preſents or perſua- 
fons; but we muſt uſe no other meant, becauſe ſhe is 
free-bory. It js ſurpriſing to conſider, upon what 
Pighr occafions he would write letters to ſerve his 
riends, As when he wrote one, in which he gave 
orders to ſearch for a yquth that belonged to Seleucus, 
who was run away into Cilicia. In another, he 
thanked and commended Peuceftas, for apprehending 
Nicon, a ſervant of Graterus, And to Megabyſus, con- 
cerning a ſlave that had taken ſanctuary in a temple, 
he wrote, that he ſhould not meddle with him while 
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itſelf ſeveral times together in 


the mud, and atevery torn dries 
the dirt that ſticks round it in 
the ſun; ſo that when it has 
armed itſelf with ſeveral cruſts, 
bi with fo many coats of mail, 


? 


27 reported 


it attacks the Aſpic boldly, and 


flies at its throat. When it is 
to encounter the Crocodile, it 
watches the moment when a 
little bird called Trochy/us enters 
into the mouth of that fone 
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reported of him, that when he firſt ſat in judgment 
upon capital cauſes, he would lay his hand upon one 
of his ears, while the accuſer ſpoke, to keep it free 
and unprejudiced in behalf of the party accuſed. 
But afrerwards multitude of accuſations being brought 
before him, and many of them proving true, this 
exaſperated him ſo much, that he gave credit to thoſe 
alſo that were falſe; and eſpecially when any one 
ſpoke ill of him, he would be ſo extravagantly tranſ- 
ported, that he became cruel and inexorable ; for he 
valued his glory and reputation far beyond either his 
life or kingdom. Eby 
He now marched in purſuit of Darius, expecting 
to hazard another battle. But hearing that he was 
taken, and ſecured by Beſſus, he ſent home the The/- 
ſalians, and gave them a largeſs of two thouſand ta- 
lents, over and above the pay that was due to them, 
This long and painful purſuit of Darius, (for in eleven 
days he marched three thouſand three hundred fur- 
longs) harraſſed his ſoldiers ſo, that moſt of them 
were ready to faint, chiefly for want of water. While 
they were in this diſtreſs, it happened that ſome Ma- 
cedonians, who had fetched water in ſkins upon their 
mules from a river they had found out, came about 
noon to the place where Alexander was, and ſeeing him 
almoſt choaked with thirſt, preſently filled an hel- 
met, and offered it to him. He aſked them to whom 
they were carrying the water; they told him zo their 
children; but, ſaid they, if your life is preſerved, it is 
no matter for our children; if we loſe them, we can get 
more. Then he took the helmet into his hands, and 
looking round about, when he ſaw all thoſe who were 
near him flretching their heads out, and earneſtly eye- 
5 | e e e POR: i 
cleanſe his jaws, and pick his aſleep with his mouth wide open, 
teeth, feeding upon what he and the Ichneumon darts down 


5 there; at which time the his throat like an arrow, and 
Crocodile, Who is - wonderfully gnaws his bowels. Pia. lib. 8. 


pleaſed with the operation, falls Cap, 24- 3. 
| | (5) Quintus 
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ing the dniek, he returned it again with a with 
out taſting a drop of it: For, Taid he, i I only ſhould 
drink, the reſt will be quite out of beart and faint. The 
ſoldiers: no ſooner ſaw his tem perance and mignani- 
mity upon this occafion, but they all cried- out to 
him to lead them on boldly, and whipped. their horſes 
to make them mend their pace; for - whilſt they bad 
feb a King, they ſaid, bey defled both wearineſi and 
thirſt; and looked upon themſelvei to be little leſs than im. 
mo tal. But though they were all equally chearful 
and willing; yet not above ſixty horſe were able to 
keep up, and fall in with Alexander upon the enemy's 
camp; where riding over abundance of gold and ſil- 
ver that lay ſrattered about, and paſſing by a great 
many chariots full of children and women, that wan- 
dered here and there for want of drivers, they endea- 
voured to overtake the firſt of thoſe that fled, in hopes 
to meet with Darius among them. At laſt with great 
difficulty they found him lying along in a chariot, all 
over wounded with darts, and juſt at the point of 
death. However, he deſired they would give him 
ſome drink; and when he had drank a little cold wa- 
ter, he ſaid to Polyfratus who gave it him, My friend, 
this compleats my miſery, to receive a favour and not be 
able to returnit. But Alexander will reward thee ; and 
the Gods will reward bim for his kindneſs to my mother, my 
wife, and my children. Tell him therefore that in token of 
my acknowledgment Igive him this right hand: at which 
words he took hold of Polyftratuss hand, and imme- 
diately expired. When Alexander came up to them, 
he was ſenſibly touched at the unfortunate end of fo 
great a man, and pulling off his on coat, threw it 
upon the body to cover it. As ſoon as 22 Was 
taken, he ordered him to be torn in pieces in this 
manner. | (5) They faſtened him to a couple of tall 
ſtrait trees, which were bent down bs as to meet, and 
| then 


(s) "OO e tells us up to ans Ahe dive of 
Alexander delivered the aſſaſſin Darius, that when 85 had be 
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then being let looſe, with a great force returned to 

their places, each of them carrying. that part of the 
body along with it that was tied to it. Dania body 
was ſent to his mother with all the pomp ſuitable to 
his quality. Alexander received his brother One 5 
into the number of his moſt intimate friends. 

And now with the flower of his army he mitrched 
down into Hyrcania, where he ſaw a gulph of the ſea, 
not much leſs than the Zavine, and found its water 
ſweeter than that of other ſeas; but he could learn 
nothing of certainty concerning it, oni he conjec- 
tured that it might be produced · by the overflowing 
of the lake AZroris, or at leaſt might have a commu- 
nication with it. However the naturaliſts better in- 
formed of the truth, give us this account of it many 
years before Alexander's: expedition; that. of four 
gulphs which out of the main ſea enter into the conti- 
nent, this is the moſt northern, and is known by 
the name both of the Hyrcanian and Caſpian ſea. 
Here the barbarians unexpectedly meeting withthoſe 
who led Bxcephalus, took them priſoners, and carried 
the horſe away with them; which Alexander was ſo 
offended at, chat he ſent an herald to let them know, 
he would put them all to the ſword, men, women, 
and children, without mercy, if they did not reſtore 
him. Upon this they immediately obeyed, and at 
the ſame time ſurrendered their cities into his hands. 
He treated them all very kindly, and paid aiconſts 
derable ranſom for his ho-ſorothoſe who too him. 

From hence he marched into Partbia, where not 
having much to do, he firſt put on the harbarick ha- 
bit, which compliance perhaps he uſed in order to 
civilize the inhabitants for nothing gains more upon; 
men, than a conformity to theit faſhions and cuſtoms; 
or it may be he did it to try whether the Macedamant 
would ns agus to adore him; 1 Dag did 

eir 


of his nete 1 talen ences Kitt bim wich their 


” darts and arrows. 42 
ed him to a ctols * barbari- 6 * 
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their kings) 8 accuſtoming them by little and. lud 
to bear with the alteration of his diſcipline and courſe 
of life in other things. However he did not altoge- 
ther follow the Median faſhion, which was barbarous 
and uncouth; for he wore neither their breeches, nor 
their long veſt, nor their tiara for the head; but taking 
2 middle way between the Penſſan mode and the Median, 
be ſo contrived his habit that it was not ſo ſtately as the 
one, and yet more magnificent than the other. At firſt” 
he wore this habit only when he had buſineſs to tranſact 
with the barbartans, or within doors among his Joti- 
mate friends and companions ;: but afterwards he a 
p-ared in it abroad, and at publick audiences. I 
as a very unplealing Gght to the Macedoniant; mer 
they were ſo charmed with his other virtues and good 
qualities, that they could not but think it reaſonable in 
ſome things to gratify his humour and indulge his va- 
nity. For beſide his other adventures, he had lately 
been wounded in the leg by an arrow, which had ſo 
Mattered the bone, that ſplinters were taken out. And 
another time he received ſuch. a violent blow with a 
ſtone upon the nape of the neck, as dimmed his ſight 
for a good while afterwards. But all this could not 
hinder him from expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dan- 
gers, without any regard to bis perſon; ſo that he 
paſſed the river Orexartes, which he took to be the 
Tanais, and putting the Scythians to flight, purſued 
them an hundred furlongs, though at the ſame: time 


he * a ren flux _ him. Here many affirm, 
| right 


(6) Here che text is faulty * 10 ever exerciſed that office. 


two places; it is ſaid Xs 
aeaſychabe, and 0furwecs _ 
As, | Diodorus tells us that 
ziaaſyimt; was an officer in the 
Perfian court, whoſe buſineſs 
was to acquaint the Priace when 
any came to ſee or ſpeak tohim, 
and to introduce them. But 
that cannot be what is meant 
| here, for neither bares nor Phi- 


iS: 
7 


HFolſtenius and Rei neiſaus ſu ppoſe 


that Plutarch wrote it Nager a. 


Ocaj7 Alg, and e %νt 5 Otaſ- 
ves, that is, Chares of Thean- 


gela, 4 Philip of Theangela, 
which Thrangela was a city in 
Caria. 


This correction ſeems 
the more juſtifiable, becauſe 
thoſe Plutarch names here, and 

_— whom be my 2 — 
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that the Amazonian Queen came to viſit him: ſo Cii- 


 tarchus, Pelycritus, Oneficritus, Antigenes and Ifter re- 
port. But Ariſtobulus, (6) Chares of Theangela, Ptolemy, 
Anticlides, Pbilo the Theban, Philip of Theangela, Ho- 
_ cateus the Eretrian, Philip the Chalcidian, and Duris 


the Samian ſay, (7) it is wholly a fiction. And in- 
deed Alexander himſelf ſeems to confirm their opinion; 


for in a letter in which he gives Antipater an exact 


account of every event, he tells him, that the King 
of Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, but 
makes no mention at all of the Amazon. And many 
years after, when Ongſicritus read this ſtory in his 
fourth book to Ly/machus, who was then King, he 
with a ſmile aſked, }/here was J at that time? But as 
for this particular, they who believe it will not have 
a greater veneration for Alexander, and they who re- 
ject it will not eſteem him the leſs. _ 


EE pprehending that the Macedonians, grown weary 


of the war, would not have the courage or patience 
to accompany him any further in his expedition, he 
left the groſs of his army behind him in their quar- 
ters, and taking with him the choiceſt of his forces, 
to the number of twenty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, he marched with chem into Hyrcania, 
where he told them, That hitherto the barbarians had 


ſeen them only as in a dream; and if they ſhould think of 


returning when they had only alarmed Aſia, and not con- 
quered it, thoſe barbarians would fall upon them, and. 


deſtroy them like ſo many women: that however be gave 


Chares and Phils, are diſtin- 


guiſhed by their ſeveral coun- 


tries, as Philo he Theban, He- 


catæus of Eretria, and Duris 7 
Samos; and it is not very likely 
tory of the Amazons is entirely , 
fabulous, of which Srrabo was 


that he would deſcribe the other 
two by their employ ments. But 


that which puts it out of all 
doubt is, that Atbenæus, lib. 6. 


P- 271. quotes this very Pbilip 
as belonging to that place. 


- 


| | 40 


oh og F Ozaſytv; i» To epi 
Ta gi x AN EvſyonppaTtie 
Philip of Theangela in bis trea- 
tiſe of the Carians, Te. 

(7) lt is certain that this hiſ- 


very ſenſible. The reader may 
ſee the remarks upon the life of 


T h:Jeus, Vol. I. p. 34, 36+ 
) Dio. 


to ſucb as defired it liberty to return; but withal Protefiel 
againſt every one who ſhauld deſert him aud his friends and 


thoſe wbg auere willing to fight under him ill, -2ohile be 


mas bringing the whole world into ſubjeftion to the Mace- 
donians. This is almoſt word for word, the ſame 


with what he wrote in a letter to Antipater, where he 


adds, That when be had. thus ſpoken to tbem, they all. 
cried out, they would go along with him, wherever. it was 


Bis pleaſure ta lead them. When he had in this man- 


ner gained them, it was no hard matter for him to 
bring over the reſt of the army which readily followed 


their example. From this time he more and more 


endeavoured to accommodate himſelf in his way of 
living to the cuſtoms of the barbarians, which he 
likewiſe endeavoured to blend with the cuſtoms of the 
Macedonians, in hopes that this mixture and commu- 
nication would produce a mutual friendſhip, by which 
his authority would be better maintained during his 
abſence, than it would be by mere force. In order 


to this he choſe out thirty thouſand boys, to whom 
he allowed maſters to teach them the Greet tongue, 
and to train them up to arms according to the Mace- 


donian diſcipline, As for his marriage with Roxana, 
that was purely the effect of love. For having acci- 
dentally ſeen her at a feaſt, he was charmed with her 
beauty. Nor was his love in the leaſt prejudicial to 

his intereſt, conſidering the ſituation of his affairs at 


that time. For this alliance with the barbarians made 


them confide in him, and love him more than ever, 
when they ſaw how continent he was, and that he ab- 


ſtained from the only woman he ever was in love 


with, till he could enjoy her in a lawful and honour- 
able way. CE od od 

When he perceived that of his two chief friends 
and favourites, Hephzeſtion approved of the cuſtoms 
he had newly taken up, and imitated bim in his ha- 
bit, while Craterus continued ſtrict in the obſervation 
of the cuſtoms and faſhions of his on country, he 


employed the firſt in all tranſactions with the barba- 


rians, 


* 0 e . 
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tans, and the latter when he had to do with the 


Greets or Mheedonans.” And the truth is, he had a 


reater love for the one, and a higher eſteem for the 


other, being perſuaded; as he always ſaid, chat Flenbæ- 
ſtion loved Alexander, and Craterus the King. This 


occaſoned a miſunderſtanding between them, ſo that 
they often quarrelled; and once in India they drew 
their ſwords, and were going to fight, with their 
friends on each ſide: to ſecond them, till Alexander 
came up to them, and publickly reproached Hephe- 
ſion, telling him he was a fool and madman, not to 
be ſenſible that without his favour he was nothing. 
He chid Craterus alfo in private very ſeverely, and 
then cauſing them-both to come into his preſence, he 
reconciled them, at the fame time ſwearing by Jupiter 
Ammon, and the reſt of the Gods, that he loved them 
above all other men; but that if ever he perceived 
them fall out again, he would put both of them to 
death, or at leaſt the aggreſſor. After which, they 
neither ever did, or ſaid any Ts fo much as in 
jeſt, to offend one another. 

None had more authority among the Macedonians 
than Ph:lotas, the fon of :Parmenio: for beſides that 
he was valiant, and indefatigable in war, he was alſo, 


next to A'exander himſelf, the moſt munificent, and 


moſt kind to his friends; one of whom aſking him 
for ſome money, he commanded bis ſteward to give - 
it him; and when he told him, he had none, Have 


 youno Plate then, ſaid he, or cloasbs of mine? But he 


was extremely proud and inſolent by reaſon of his 


wealth, and more delicate and expenſive about his 
perſon and diet than became a private man; and that 
air of dignity and grandeur which he aſſumed, far 


from being graceful and engaging, appeared auk- 
ward and extravagant, and expoſed him to general 


ſuſpicion and. ill-will; ſo that Parmenio would ſome- | 


times ſay to him, A fon, be leſs. He had for a con- 
ſiderable time before been complained of to Aexander: 
for when Darius was defeated in Cilicia, and an im- 

| menſe 
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menſe booty was taken at Damaſcus, among the reſt 
of the priſoners who were brought into the camp 
there was one Antigone of Pydna, a very handſome 
woman, who fell to Philotas's ſhare. The young 
man one day in his cups, like an arrogant bragging 
ſoldier, told his miſtreſs, That all the. great actions 
were performed by him and his father, and that the ftrip- 
Jing Alexander enjoyed the title of King by their means, 

She diſcovered what ſhe had heard to one of her ac- 

quaintance, and he, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, to ano- 
ther, till at laſt it came to Craterus, who introduced 
her privately to the King. When Alexander had 
heard what ſhe had to ſay, he commanded her to 
continue her intrigue with Philotas, and to give him an 
account from time to time of what he ſaid. Philotas 
being thus inadvertently. taken in the ſnare, ſome- 
times from reſentment, and ſometimes from vanity, 
urttered many indiſcreet expreſſions againſt the King 
in Antigone*s hearing; of which though Alexander was 
informed, and convinced by ſtrong evidence, yet he 
took no notice of it at firſt ; whether he.confided in 
Parmenio's affection and loyalty, or whether he feared 
their authority and intereſt in the army. About this 
time one Limnus (8), a Macedonian, a native of Cha- 
læſtra, conſpired againſt Alexander's life, and commu- 
nicated his deſign to a youth whom he loved, named 
Nicomachus, inviting him to be of the confederacy. 
But he rejected the propoſal and revealed it to his 
brother Cebalinus, who immediately went to Philotas, 
requiring him (9) to introduce them both to Alexan- 
der, to whom they had ſomething of great moment 
to impart, and which very nearly concerned him. 
| Philotas, for what reaſon is uncertain, refuſed to in- 
troduce them as they had deſired, pretending the 
King was taken up with affairs of more importance. 


(8) Diadorus and Quintus Cur- Pbilotas, left if his brother Nico- 
tius call him Dymnus, machus, who had often received 


(9) Quintus Curtius fays that that honour, ſhould be intro- 
Cabal, went by himſelf to duced to the King, the confpi- 
5 | | Tators 


And when ** had _ him a ad time, _ 2 


were ſtill lighted, by him, they applied to Metro; 


by whoſe means being admitted into Alexander's pre- 
Meh: they firſt laid open Limnus s conſpiracy, and 
then as by the by repreſented Philotas's negligence, 
who had taken ſo little notice of their repeated ſollici- 
tations. Alexander was extremely exaſperated at this 
neglect i in Philotas; but when he came to underſtand, 
chat the perſon who had been ſent to apprehend Zim- 
zs (1) had killed him, becauſe he had put himſelf 
upon his defence, and choſe rather to be ſlain than 
taken, he was ſtill more concerned, for he conceived 
the death of that traitor had deprived him of the 
means of making a full diſcovery of the plot. As 
ſoon as his diſpleaſure againſt Philctas began tv ap- 
pear, preſently all his old enemies ſhowed themſelves, 


and ſaid openly, The King was too eaſily impoſed on, to 


imagine, that one ſo inconſiderable as Limnus the Cha- 
leſtrian, /pould of himſelf undertake ſuch an enterprixe; 
that he was but Subſervient zo the de n, an inſtrument 
that was moved by ſome, greater power; that thoſe ought 
to be more ſtrifly examined about the conſpiracy, whoſe in- 
lereft it ſo much was 10 conceal it. When the King 

began to liſten, to. theſe [diſcourſes and fuſbicowe 
they loaded Philotas daily with innumerable accuſa- 
tions, ſo that at laſt he was ſeized, and | put to the 
torture in the preſence of the principal o.ACers, Alex- 
ander himſelf being placed behind the tapeſtry, to hear 
what paſſed. When he heard in what a miſerable 
tone, and with what. abject ſubmiſſions Philoras ap- 
plied himſelf to Hepbaæſtion, he cried out, Couldſt thow, 
Philotas, effeminate and mean-ſpirited as thou' art, 
could} thou engage, in ſo bold and hazardous an enter- 
prize? After his death, he preſently ſent orders into 
Media, to put Parmeni to Ions a man who had a 


great 
tors might have ken mg - him: to > lope s tent; but by 
inge at it. tthat time he was ſpeech fs, * | 


(1) Other authors ſay he kill- mp in e | 7 ; 
ed himſelf The guards carried 8 
Vol. IV. . d) Elie 
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great ſhare in the exploits of Philip, and who) was he 
only one, or at leaſt the chief, among bis old friends 
and counſellors, who had encouraged Alexander to in- 
vade ga. Of three ſons whom he had in the army, 
he had already loſt two, and now was himfelf- 
death with the third. Theſe actions renderec 


ander formidable to many of his friends, and chief 


to Autipater, who thereupon to ſtrengthen himſelf, 
fent- ambaſſadors privately to the Atolians, to con- 


clude an alli ance with them; for they ſtood in fear of 
Alerander, becauſe they had deſtfoyed the city of the 


O-niades, of which when he was informed; he ſaid, 


The children of the Oeniades need not revenge their fa- 
ther g quarrel, for he would bimſelf take Fare to | Puniſh the 


Ztolhians. 
Not long after this happened” the Neth of Gum, 


| which to thoſe who barely hear the fact, may ſeem a 


proof of greater inhumanity than. char e of Pbilota. 
But if we reflect on the time, cauſes, and circum- 
ſtances of the action, we ſhall think that it was rather 
an unfortunate accident than a deliberate crime, and 
that the rage and drunkenneſs of Alexander only fur- 
niſhed'an cceaſion to the evil genius of C/itus to se- 
eompliſh his deſtruction. It happened in the foflow- 


ing manner. The King had a preſent of Grecian 


fruit brought him from the ſea-coaft, which was ſo 
very freſh and beautiful, that he was ſurprized at it, 


and ſent for Clitus to ſhow it him, and to give him a 


ſhare of it. Clitus was then ſaerißeing, but he imme. 
diately left off and went to wait on the King, followed 
by three of the ſheep, on whom the drink: offering 
had been already poured, in order for the ſacrifice. 
Alexander being informed of this accident, eonfulted 


his two diviners, Ariſtunder and Cleamantis the Spartan. 
They aſſuring him thar'it was an ill omen, he com- 


manded them in all haſte to offer ſacrifices for Clitus's 


ſafety, he himſelf having ſeen three days before'a 
ſtrange” viſion, in his ſleep, of Clitus all. in moucnings 
wc * Parmenio' S ſons wha. were all Cut 


"However 


* 
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however ſtaid not td finiſh his: ſacriſice, but came im 
mediately to ſup with the King, who the ſame day 
had ſacrificed\ to Cor and Pollux. When they had 
drank pretty hard, one of the company began to ſing 
ſome. verſes of one Pranicbus, or as daf Pix- 
nion, which were made upon thoſe captains * — 
been lately worſted by the barbarians, on — 
diſgrace and turn them to ridicule. This: otfended 

the grave old men, that they condemned both the au- 


thor and the ſinger of the verſes, though. Alexander 


and his gay companions were mightily - pleaſed to 
hear them, and encouraged the finger to -praceed. 


At laſt Clitus, who had drank: too much, and v 
vas beſides of a. froward obſtinate temper, was ſo 


provoked that he cried out, I was net. well dun als 
to expoſe the Macedonians before barbarians and enemies, 
ace though it was their unhappineſs to bt oben], ger 
they were much better men than thoſe who lau ben at 
them, To this Alerander replied, That jure Clitus 
ſpoke ſo tenderly f cowaratce nad called it misfortune only 
io excuſe: bimfelf : at. which Clitut ſtarting up, This 


couardice, | dv you" are: pleaſed to term it, ſaid he to him 


ſaved your life, though you pretend to be ſprung from ta 
Gods, when yon were running away from Spithridates's 


ſord; and it ix by (the: \expence of Macedonian Buoudl. 


and 4 2 1 0 that you are now yin to tres 


La 


£ 
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to allay * law \ Mexanader then 3 to Xa 
dochus the Cardian, and. Artemius the Colophonian, aſked 
them, 1f they were not of opinion, that' the veſt of the 
:Grecians behaved among the Macedonians, ke ſo ma 

Demi Gods. among ſavages? All this would not ſilence 


i Clitus, who calling aloud to Alexander bid him , be 


Had any thing to ſey to ſpeak out; fe why did be invile 
wen who were free: born, and uſed to fpeak: their" wind 


openly without reſtraint, to ſup with bim, and not rather 
tive aud. conuerſe with barbarians,” and #onquered Aas, 
bo world not ſcruple 1 adore his Perſian girdle, und 
white tunick. Alexander not being able to ſopprefs his 
anger any longer, took one of the apples that lay 
upon the table and flung it at him, and then Jooked 
* for his ſword. But Ariſtopbanes (2), one of his 
difeguard,: had hid that out of the way, and others 
eame about him, and beſought. him to reſtrain his 
fury, but in vain; for breaking from them, he called 
aut tlaloud to his guards in the Macedonian language, 
(which was a ſignal of ſome great tumult) and com- 
manded the trumpeter to ſound, giving him a bloꝶ 
with his fiſt for delaying; er rather refuling to obey 
him; though afterwards the ſame man was com- 


| mended for difobeying an order, which would have 


the whole army into confuſion- Cue continued 
ſtill in the ſame quarrelſome humour, till his friends 


with much ado forced him out of the room; but he 


came in again immediately at another door, and 
inſolently e ais 0 out LEON n A. 
ar mache. * « hk | 
| Gods! what Fl ae, ere, receiv 54 in E reece 7 ( "A 
End. 1 ; SIT "Then 
4 Sri Caries * ae. nir in a eher rep 

im Ariſtonut. every one knew what followed 
This is a ſpeech of N. The whole paſſage is a com. 
alan ver: 639, Sc. Plu- plaint againſt the injuſtice of- 
—— anky the fieſt line, aſcribing all the glory of a vie 


Lake 


- becauſe in thoſe ae ee, tory to the General, and de- 


works were ſo genera ſly known . [Aiming the ſoldiers who aſſiſted 
and remembere and if oe vers m in obtaining i it of that a? 


3 
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Then Alerander ſnatching a ſpear from one of the ſol· 
diers, met Clitus as he was putting by the curtain 
that hung before the door, and ran him through the 
body. He fell immediately, and after a few loud 
groans expixed. In that very inſtant the wa by, indig-. 
nation cooled, and he came perfectly to himſelf; bow . 
when he ſaw his friends about him all in a profound. 4 
filenge, as ſeized with horror at the fact, he pulled 
the ſpear out of the dead body, and weary have 
turned it againſt himſelf, if the 3 had not held 
his hands, and by force nn n; e into e 
chamber. 

He ſpent all chat night: and 5 hit following il ins 
the bitrereſt grief, till being quite waſted with weep - 
jag and lamenting, he threw himſeif on the floor, 
where he lay ſpeechleſs; only now and then a deep 
ſigh broke from him. His friends apprehending ſome. 
dangerous conſequence of this ſilence, forcibly entered 
the room; but he took no notice of what any of them 


ſaid to him to comfort him, till Aiſtander put him 


in mind of the viſion he had ſeen concerning Clitus,* 
and the prodigy chat followed, which ſhowed that 
the event was predetermined by fate. At this he 


| ſeemed to moderate his grief. Then they Wan 


to him Calliſtbenes the philoſopher, who was ne 72 5 
related to Ariſtotle, and Auaxarchus of Ahdera. (4) C 
lAebenes gently ſoothed him, and combated his ſorrow. 
with tenderneſs and caution, endeavouring to cure 
the diſtemper without putting the patient to pain. 
But Anaxarchus, (5) who was always ſingular in his 
method of philoſophy, and was thought £0 flight all 
his enen as | Joon as he came in cried out 


of the honour which is their body! which made. bim of 4 
due. humour not very complaiſant; 


(4) He was of the chy of or proper for a' court. 
Ohntbus, and had been recom- (5) It appears by his diſcourſe 
mended by Ariſtotie to Alexander. to Alexander that he neither fol- 
He was not only very learned, lowed Pythagoras, Socrates nor 
but a perſon of unſhaken pro- Afriſtotle. It is ſaid that he was 
un, and a zealous lower of * ſcholar to one Nana of . 
3 | or 
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_ vainidle opinion. Do not you knew, continued he, ad- 


With theſe and the like arguments Anaxarchus indeed 


va cannot ſo much as fit at table without three good wum 
; a one a en Aan $ Piece; of Aan ere 


Enown. Others ſay he ſludied Af. Whether, Calluna o : 


_e,-: 
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aloud, I this Alenacler whom the world boks * 4 

ſuch;admiration? ' Behold bim extended-on the ground, and 
cortping like an abject flave for fear of the laws and cen. 
ſares of men, lo uibom be bimſelf ought to be a lam, an 
the meuſure equity; fince he conquered far no other end 
bur o make himſelf Lord of all, and not to be a ſiave to 


drefling himſelf to Aexunder, that Jupiter is repreſented 
fitting. on his throue: with Themis ox one fide, and Juſtiee 
oi tlie other, intimating 'thereby that let 4 ſovertign' 
Nrince do what be will all his actions arg juſt and latuful? 


allayed che King's grief, but withal corrupted his 
manners, rendering him more diſſolute and violent 
than he was before. Nor did he fail by theſe means 
ta inſinuate himſelf into his favour, and to make Cal. 
lifhenes's converſation, which otherwiſe, becauſe of 
his auſterity, was not very Pleaſing, Seen un- 
eaſy and diſagreeable to him. 11 

It is ſaid that theſe two philoſophers being at as 
entertainment, where the company diſcourſed of 'the | 
ſeaſons of the year, and the temperature of the ait 
Callijthenes joined with their opinion, Who held that 8 
the cald was more ſevere in thoſe countries than in 
Greece; this Anararrhus wou Id by no meaps allo )] 
but maintained the contrary with great obſtinach | 
Sure, ſaid Calli tbenes to him; you muſt confeſs this tone 
Y tu be colder than Greece, for | there you bad but one 
threadbare cloak 10 keep aut the coldeſt — and b, 
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8 lleforhen little city had 1 dt by Phill 


| Democritus andi indeed it. tained his requeſt of Alexandta 
is plain his ſentiments; were, ib u certain; but the city m 
much the ſame with thoſe of rebuilt, and an Cicerg's time wat | 
that philoſopher, who held that very flouriſhing, as appears 

laws were only Mr inrenti- on third © oration! eee Tea 
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ene of Oha, which 07 
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ingly exaſperated Auanarchne. But Calliftbenes Was | 
licewiſe bated by che other ſophiſts and Rarterers, Who 


—_ not aro * ſee him 1 2 and folſowed 
. and no 


portment expoſed himſelf to the cenſures of his ene- 
mies. For when he was invited to entertainments he 
would refuſe to come, or if he came, ; by his mbroſe- 
neſs and ſilence he ſeemed to ſhow a diſapprobation 
of every thing, that was ſaid or done: which made 
Alexander lay . him (7. E253 LSE ES 
The ſophiſ's weiden I A, Lee LIKE NIN 
Who for. ee fs never wie. , 


| Being with many more — to ſup with this e King. 
he was commanded to make an oration, while they 
| vere drinking, in praiſe of the Macedoniaus; and he 


did it with ſuch eloquence, that all who heard i it ex- 
e dingiy applauded him, and threw' their ci M 
{ upon him; er told im in "ny words * 
| bir 1003: 3 | 


o. wk themes "his T1 to nd, e 
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7, by e of which” itwthy ty out of Home, 
| Alexander gave him to under- Jpoken Redo 
Land that Tis ill humour would 5 5 %% e 
done day be fatal to him; and it ae 0. 3, pats rixo thous 


| is no more than Aaulbil. himſelf + of Grad, II. xviii. 93s 


bad foretold him; for obſerving 


once with what freedom, or ra- Shore date of lit, my ors Such 
| ther inſolence, he treated the word forebade. | 5 e034 ON 


| fog,” he applied to him the MT 


* 


29 


his great reputation 3 Figs allo N his 4 own de- 


T4 10 This 


\ 


ds : ON The LIFE „ 


Therefore, ſaid he, i you will ſhow the * of your as 

quence, tell my Macedonians their faults, that by bear- 
ing them they may learn to be better for the future. Cal. 
liphenss preſently obeyed him, and retracting all he 
had ſaid before, inveighed againſt the Macedonians 
with great freecom, adding, That Philip thrived, and 


gem Profil, chigfy-by: thy difeerd of tht „ Grecians 
applying theſe verſes to him, 


W, Apres diſe 1 and ſedi tion reign, 
Th be worſt F men #be. greateſt bonour "= 


Which ſo diſobliged the Aducedenians, char he was _ 
ous to them ever after. And Alexander ſaid, That 
Calliſthenes Bad not on that occaſion ſo much ſhown bis 
eloquence, as his malignity and ill-2vill to, the Macedoni- 
ans. Hermippus aſſures us, that one Stroibus,' a ſer- 
vant whom Calliſtbenes kept to read to him, told theſe 
things afterwards to Ariſtatle. He adds, that when 
Calliſthenes perceived the King grow more and more 
averſe to him, he repeated this verſe of Homer two or 
three times to him, as he was going _ i 
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Patroclus, far thy better, 1 0 more. 0% 
Not without reaſon therefore did Ariſtotle give this | 
character of Calliſtbenes, That he was indeed: an 1 excellent 
orator, but had no judgment. For though he a&ed 
bravely and becoming a philoſopher in v refuſing to 
worſhip the King, and in declaring publickly againſt 
EC | that which the beſt and graveſt of the Macedonians 
| _ only-repined at in ſecret, by which he put a ſtop to 
their bale adoration, and delivered the Grecian from 
greatinfamy, and Alexander himſelf from ſtill greater; 
yet he ruined himſelf by it, becauſe he proceeded 
with too much roughneſs, as if. he e would have when” 


14 


1 


(8) This is ſpoken by chill: er the ral. 1 
toLycamin the twenty-firſt _ , ft He Get [ha way 1. 


_ | 2 cauſe 
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the King to that which he ſhould have effected by 
reaſon and perſuaſion. Chares of Mitylene writes, that 
at a banquet, Alexander after he had drank reached 
the cup to one of his friends, who receiving it, roſe 
up, and turning towards (9) the hearth, wkere ſtood 
the altar ſacred to the domeſtick Deities, he drank, 
proſtrated himſelf before Alexander, then kiſſed him, 
and afterwards ſat down at the table with the reſt. 
This they all did one after another, till it came to 
Calliſibenes's turn, who taking the cup, drank it off, 
(the King, who was engaged in diſcourſe with Hephe- 
/tion, not minding him) and then offered to kiſs him. 
But Demetrius, ſirnamed Pheido, interpoſed, ſaying, 
Sir, by no means let him kiſs you, for he only of us all has 
refuſed to adore you; upon which the King declined it; 
and all that Calliſtbenes ſaid, was, Then I go away with 
a kiſs leſs than the reſt. This began to give the King 
an averſion to him, which was improved by many 
concurring circumſtances. In the firſt place Hephe- 
tion was eaſily believed when he declared that he had 
broke his word with him, having given him his pro- 
miſe to pay the King the ſame adoration that oth 
did. Beſide this, Ly/imachus and Agnon added, that 
this ſophiſt went about priding himſelf, as if he ſtood 
in the gap againſt arbitrary power, and that the young 
men all ran after him, and honoured him as the only 
man among ſo many thouſands,” who had the cou- 
rage to prelerve his liberty. Therefore when Hermg- 
laus's conſpiracy came to be diſcovered, the crimes 
which Calliſtbenes's enemies laid to his charge were 
the more eaſily believed; particularly that when the 
young man aſked him, Vat be ſhould do to be the moſt 
illuſtrious perſon on earth, he told him, be "readieft 
way was to kill him who was ſo at preſeat ; and that to 

incite him to commit the fact, he bid him not be awed 
bythe golden canopy, but to remember that Alexander was 
: fi, 1 PERS 1 3d EC dies: 1 4 | | a man 
eauſe Alexander ſat on that fide, reckoned that Prince among 
and to ſhow that he already domeſtick tutelary —_ __ 
STE | | (1) Alle. 


him, and them too who ſent him to me, who harbour 


Lircumference. 
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a man equally infirm and vulnerable with * Hoy, 


ever none of Hermolaus's accomplices, in the extre· 
mity of their torments, made any mention of Call. 


Benes's being engaged in the deſign. Nay. Alexander 
himſelf, in the Ietters which he wrote ſoon after to 
Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas, tells them, that thoſe 
who were put to the rack, confeſſed they had entered 
into the conſpiracy wholly of themſelves, and that no 
others were privy to it. But yet afterwards, in a let- 
ter to Antipater, he accuſes Calliſtbenes of that crime, 


The young men, ſays he, were ſtoned to death by the Ma- 


cedonians, but for the fophift, ill take care to. Puniſh 


thoſe in their cities who conſpire againſt. my life. B y 


| which expreſſions it appears he had no very good opi- 


nion of Ariftetle, by whom Calliſtbenes was educated 
on account of his relation to him, being the ſon of his 


| niece Hero. His death is variouſly related: , ſome 


ſay he was hanged by Alexanders command; others, 
that he died of ſickneſs in priſon; but Chares writes, 


that he was kept in chains ſeven months after he was 


apprehended, an purpoſe that he might be proceeded 
againſt in full council, when Ariſtotle ſnould be pre- 
ſent; (2) and that he died of exceſſive fat and of the 
louſy diſeaſe, about the time that Alexander was 
wounded in the country of the Mall; be. At 
this happened afterwards. 
| In the mean time Demaratus of . an old man, 
was very deſirous to travel into Alia to viſit Alexander ; 
and when he had ſeen him, he ſaid, He pitied the mijſ- 


fortune of thoſe Grecians who: died before they bad bt+ 


beld Alexander ſeated on the throne of Darius. But he 
did not long enjoy the effects of the King's bounty; 
for ſoon. after he fell ſick and died. He had a mag- 


nificent funeral, and the army raiſed him a monu- 


ment of earth e ie ah cubits high, and of a yaſt 
is aſhes were conveyed in a 
„ 
"ay * ſays he was carried about in an iron.cage, where be 


BO 
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very rich. chariot a by: four horſes to the ſea - 
fide ': 745, 5 
Alexander being now intent upon his expedition in- 
to India, took notice, that his ſoldiers were ſo charged 
with booty, that it hindered their marching; to re- 
medy which, at break of day, as ſoon as the baggage. 
waggons were laden, he firſt ſet fire to his-awn and 
thole of his friends, and then commanded thoſe to 
be burnt which belonged to the reſt of the army. 
An action which in the deliberation: ſeemed more 
dangerous and difficult than it proved in the exesu- 
tion; for few were diſſatisfied with it; on the con- 
trary, moſt of them, as if inſpired with an enthuſia- 
ſtick zeal, having furniſned one another with what 
as abſolutely neceſſary, with loud ſhouts and aut- 
cries burnt and deſtroyed all that was ſuperfluous 1 
the ſight. of which redoubled Alexander” s nen and | 
zlacrity. | 
He was now — very Kerem wy ie in 
puniſhing thoſe who committed any fault; for he 
put Menander one of his friends to death, for deſert- 
ing a fortreſs, where he had placed him in garriſon; 
and ſhot Orſodates, one of the barbarians who had re- 
volted from him, with his own hand. At this time 
a ſheep happened to yean a lamb, with the perfect 
ſhape' and colour of a Tiara upon the head, and 
teſticles on each ſide; which prodigy ſo. ſhocked 
Alexander, that he immediately mul his Babylonian 
prieſts, whom he uſually carried about with him for 
ſuch purpoſes, to -purify him, and told hls friends, 
that he was not ſo much concerned for his own ſake, 
as for theirs, out of an apprehenſion that che Geds 
after his death might ſuffer his empire to fall into 
the hands of ſome degenerate, unworthy perſon. But 
| this fear was ſoon removed by another e that 
happened not long after, and was thaught to p lege 
| W N Fo or e A e chief \ of gee 
who 


. 


was anoſ l by rermis, A e Haspe eis, 
(2) Srrabs 
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| who had the care of the King's equipage, as he ay” | 
digging near the river Oxus, to ſet up the royal pi 
viſion, diſcovered a ſpring of groſs oily liquor; Ind 
after the top was drawn off, there iſſued out pure 
clear oil, not differing in taſte or ſmell from real oil, 
and having exactly the ſame: ſmoothneſs and btight. 
neſs, though no olive - trees grew in that country (2). 
The water indeed of the river Oxus is ſaid to be ſo 
fat, that it leaves a gloſs on their ſkins whe bathe 
themſelves in it. Whatever might be the cauſe, it is 
certain that Alexander was wonderfully pleaſed” with 
it, as appears by his letters to Antipater, where he 
tells him that he looked upon it as one of the moſt 
conſiderable preſages that the Gods had ever favoured 
him with. The diviners told him, it ſignified his 
expedition would be glorious in the event, but very 
painful, andattended with many difficulties ; for oil, 
they ſaid, was beſtowed on mankind by God as a re- 
freſhment after their labours. Nor did they judge 
amiſs; for he expoſed himſelf to many hazards in the 
battles which he fought, and received very deep and 
dangerous wounds; beſides, his army ſuffered ex- 
tremely from the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, and 
the want of neceſſary proviſions. But he till la- 
boured to ſurmount fortune by his reſolution,” and 
to ſupply by virtue what he wanted in ſtrength, being 
rſuaded that nothing was inſuperable to the brave, 
and nothing ſecure to the timorous. Therefore when 
he beſieged Simethres on an inacceſſible, impregnable 
eur ( 3), and his loldiers TOE to A of l 
F it, 


{2)-Strabo ws that they wy ; b join. 100 flow together 
42 p the earth near the; rizuer through a certain tract of land. 


Ochus meet with ſprings of oil, Quintus Curtius gives another turn 

and adds, that as the earth a- to this miracle. 3 

bounds with | fulphurtous bituminous | | 

liquids," fo (abrh' it Jikewwife- with - ( 3) In Bafriana. 2 1 605 

2* ts are fot and unctuons. Lib. that it was fifteen furlongs higii 
He ſays that of the river and eighty in compaſs and that 

13. which Plutarch aſcribes the top was a fendle e plain, cap- 


to the 'Oxus but thoſe two ri" able of — 5 
8 . men. 
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it, he aſked Oxyartes, Whether Siſimethres was a man 
of courage? He aſſured him, be was the, greateſt con- 
ard in the. world. ben you tell me, ſaid. he, that the 
place is cun ozn, if the-commender of it be 'a coward. 
And in a little time he ſo intimidated S imetbres, that 
he took it without any difficulty. At an attack which 
he made upon ſuch another ſteep place with ſome of 
the youngeſt of his Macedonian ſoldiers, he called x5 | 
one whoſe name was Alexander, and told him, I. 
would Become bim to behave gallently for ibe ſate of bis 
name. The youth fought bravely, and was killed in 
the action, at which the King King ſenfibly. afflicted. 
Another time, ſeeing, his men march, ſlowly and un- 
willingly to the ſiege of a place called. Nya (4), be- 
cauſe of a deep river berween them and the town, he 
advanced before them, and ſtanding upon the bank, 
Mbat a miſerable man, ſaid he, am I, that 1 have-not 
learned to fiwim ? And then was hardly diſſuaded from 
endeavouring to pals it with his ſhield in his hand. 
Once having ſounded a retreat when he was fighting: 
before the walls of a town to which he had laid ſiege, 
the beſieged ſept. their ambaſſadors, with offers to ſur- 
render the place. When they were introduced into his 
preſence, they were ſurprized to find him armed, and 
without any pomp or ceremony about him. After- 
wards when his attendants brought him a cuſhion, 
he bid the eldeſt of them, named Acupbis, take it and 
fit down upon it. The old man charmed with his 
humanity and courteſy, aſked him, M bat bis country- 
men n, 44 to merit ' big rr 25 4 wokls: ets R 


men. It was 1 85 e it is 2 lache with * Diosyſo- 
eſpouſed Roxana the — of polis of Ptolemy, which he like- 
0 QQ ö wiſe calls Nagara, The river, 
| which according to Plutarch, 

(4) San calls it M "TY ad runs under the walls of Ny/a, | 
places it between the rivers Co- muſt be the river Cous mentioned | 
| phene and Indus, near mount by Prolemy. Fuftin calls Diony- 
Meris. He adds, that it was fepolis Nuſſa. and agrees wich 
built by Dionyſus or Bacchus. Arrian in his account of 1 it. It 


This makes Lubinus think that is at W W 
(5) Ales 


been as large as Egypt, and to have ab- 


all thegrateful acknowledgment 
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faid W cbuſe thee to govern them, an ſend one 

hundred f the moſt conſiderable” and moſt worthy nen 
among them to remain'with me as hoſtages. E ſhall govern 
them with more eaſe, replied Arupbis "(mibingy If I ſend 
ou ſo many F the” hon _— ans le _ of wy 


Subjeats. Fi 
(5) Taxthes's« dominions-: 45 Badia are facto: have 


markably in good paſtures, and in encellent froits 
Taxiles himſelf was a wiſe man, and at his firſt inter- 
view with Hlorander, ſpoke to him in thele terms: 
To what purpoſe, ſaid he, ſhould we make war upon ont 
— if thy' deſign of coming into theſe Parts be not to 
rob us of our water, or out neceſſary food; ' which are the 
only. things that wife men are indiſpenſably obliged do fight 
fer? As for otber” riches © ani: poſſeſſions,” if I am better 

of them than thou, I am ready to lef tbes. ſbare 
with 1 but if fortune has deen more liberal. ta thee than 


me; T will not decline thy favours, but accept them with - 
s that are due to 4 benefacs 


tor. This diſcourſe: pleaſed! Alexander ſo much, that 


embracing him, he ſaid, Do not think, that thy fair 


fpeeches and kind bebavivur Hall bring ther off in ths in- 
terview without fighting. No, thou ſhalt not eſcupeè ſo; 
for as to benefits, I will contend with thee: ſo- far, that 
bow obliging ſcever thow art, thou ſhalt not have Ibs bel. 
ter of — (6) Then receiving ſome: preſents flom 
himg he returned him others of greater value, and 
laſt of all preſented him with a thouſand talents. At 
chis his- friends were exceedingly diſpleaſed, but it 
gained him the hearts of many of the barbarians. 


2 - The nen. of the Indians ' now taking pay of 


ſeve· | 


"46 Alexander paſſed the 5 
dis, over a bridge near the town 
of Pencolaites. between the In- 


4 and Hydaſpes ood Taxiles, a 


Large well. governed city. The 


country about it is both beauii- 
ful fertile, and ſame authors 


„ 1 


ſay it ĩs * than Eee Strab. 
Lib. 15. Strabo as well as Plutarch 
calls the King of the country 
Taxiles ; but 7 — ſay he was 
only the Satrapa, or lieutenant, 
that his true name was Mepbis, 
or Onpbis, and that Alexander 
made 
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ſeveral citits, undertook to defend them, and did it 
ſo bravely, that they put Alexander to a great deal of 
trouble and fatigue, l having made an agreement 
wich him, upon the ſurrender of a place, he fell upon 
them as they were marching away, and put them all 
to — ſword. This one Breach of his word was a 
al blemiſh upon him, though on alf other oc- 
roms he had managed bis wars with that juſtice and 
honour that became his dignity. Nor were the In- 
dian philoſophers leſs hurtful to him by inveighing 
bitterly againſt thoſe princes who were of his party, 
and ſolliciting the free cities to oppoſe him; there- 
fore he took ſeveral of them, and FRET them to be 
hanged: i 
Meaaaler'? in his own letters has given us the follow: 
ing account of his war with: Perus. The two armies 
were ſeparated by the river hdaſpes, on whoſe oppo- 
ſite bank Porus continually kept his elephants in or- 
der of battle, with their heads towards their enemies, 
to guard the paſſage. He every day made great 
noi ſes in his camp, t that the barbarians being accuf- 
tomed to ĩt might become careleſs and ſecure. In 2 
ſtormy dark night he paſſed over the river. conſiderably 
above the place where the enemy lay, into a little 
iſland, witk part of his foot, and the beſt of his horſe. 
Here there fell a violent ſhower of rain, accompanied 
with lightning and whirtwinds, and fome of his men 
were burnt and deſtroyed by the lightning; however 
he quitted the iſland and made over to the other fide. 
The Hydaſpes, now after the ſtorm, was ſo ſwoln and 
grown ſo rapid, as to make a breach in the bank, at 
which part of the river ran n out, ſo that en he came 
5 to 


made him take the crown, and added a thouſand talents to 
the name of Taxiles, which was them, together with a great deal 


the common name of the kings of gold and ſilver plate, ſeveral - 
of that count). Per fian robes, and thirty horſes. 


(6) Quintus Curtius ſays that with ſuch faurnitars- to them as 
Alexander returned him all the he uſed N g 


preſents he had made him, and 5 | 
„ wr Plus 


to land, he found the place extremely ſli ppery and the 


ground broken and hollowed by, the current, In 
this diſtreſs. he was heard to ſay, O Athenians) walt 
you have believed that I ſhould expoſe myſelf 10. ſuth;gan- 
gers, ta merit your praiſes? But as to this laſt, panticy- 
lar it is only mentioned by Ougficritus (7). Alexander 
himſelf goes on, and tells us, that here they guitted 
the rafts chey had made uſe, of in their paſſage, and 
paſſed the breach in their armour. up to the breaſt in 
water; and | then he advanced with his horſe about 
twenty furlongs before his foot, concluding, chat if 
the enemy charged him with their cavalry, he ſhould 
be too ſtrong for them; if with; their foot, his own 
would come up time enough to his aſſiſtance. Nor 
did he judge amifs; for being charged by a thouſand 
horſe, and ſixty armed chariots, Which advanced bez 
fore their 


fore their main body, he took all the chariotz, and 
killed four hundred horſe upon the place. Horus 
ueſſing by this that Alexander himſelf was come over, 
Pugh up his whole army, except a party which be 
left behind to prevent the .relt of the Macedonians 
from paſſing rhe river. But Acxander, fearing the 
multitude of the enemy, and the force of their ele- 
phanis, would not join battle with them in front, but 
dividing his forces, attacked their left wing himſelf, 
and commanded Cænus to fall upon the right, Both 
wings being broken retired to the elephants., Though 
the engagement began early in the morning, it Was 
two hours after noon beſore the barbarians were en- 


» 


tirely defeated. This deſcription of the battle the 


=, 


conqueror has left us in his own epiſtles. | 
Almoſt all writers agree that Perus was four cubits 
and a palm (8) in height, and that when he was upon 
„ A 1 1 3 Sp ; By I EE his 
; (7 Plutarch deſtroys the cre-: © (8) i. e near ſeven feet. 
| dit of this particular by barely (9) This extravagant number 7 
| naming the author; for this mutt be an error of the tran- | 
| 


Ox firritus, as Strabo tells us, ſcribers, who ſeem to have giv- ? 
Lib. 15. was of all Alexander's en us the number of inhabitants 
kiftorians the moſt fabulous. in one city for the number of 

3 f cities. 
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dis elephant, which was a very large one b ſos | 
and bulk were ſueh, 2 he 1 OE 155 


ſtanding ahd 2 — care fk King 
as long? as | | he. Was "ne! to Wer uh 


darts — hich he-v was apienctds — genres | 
ing off, he ſoftly kneeled down, and then 


him, How be eieppfied toi be uſed ?. He anſwer „Lite a 
Ling. And baſt thou nothing elſe to demand? ſaid- vg 
ander. No, replied: Porus, in the aon King every. thing | 
is compre „ Accordingly | Alexander dealt very 
generouſly. with him; 'for he not only ſuffered; hit N. 
govern His own kingdom as his lieutenant, but:added 
to it a large province af ſome; free people whom. hi 
had newly Gabdueds which canſiſted 'of fifteen ſei 
nations, | and contained five thouſand. conſider 
towns (9), beſide abundance of villages. ,, Anothe 
| government three: times as ge schi he 5 | 
on Philip, ohe of his friends. 2 28417 einig, * (16 
Some time after the battle with Porus, moſt au- 
thors agree, that Bucepbalus died of his wounds, or - 
Onefecritts fays,'of a e and fatigue, being thirty y 
old. Altxander was no leſs concerned at his - 
than if he had loſt an old. e or an intimzte 
friend, and built à city which he named Buc ba 
in memory of bar 6 on the banks of the river 


deſpes. We ate told moteover, * bathe + 4 


t: . 
Aiies, Ee? "ny is this, be a grear' number of 
He ' took © thirty-fewven' ' cities, the not leſs} .than the cites 
laß of <ohich Cabal Ave bon. and gave the government ev” 12 * 
and inhabitants, and” ſroeral of country ts Porn,” 
them abvur ten t 1 * look” a a . Sg? | 
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favourite hog named Peritas, he likewiſe built 2 citʒ 
in memory of him, calling it after his name. (1). = 
2 tio the hiſtorian tells be that he had this Particulat 
1 from Potamo of Leſbos. '' in: 

But this laſt combat with Ani abated the courage 
| of the Macegonians, and hindered their further pro. 


cated him, who brought but twenty thouſand foot 
/ Wir wn thouſand horſe into the field, they ſtrongly 


* 
—— — —— — —— 
— 
* 


fürlongs in breadth, and an hundred fathom deep; 
and that the banks on the further ſide were covered 
with prodigious” numbers of foot, horſe, and ele- 
Phants. For they had intelligence that the kings of 
the (3) Gandarttes and Præſiaus expected them + — 
wit "eighty thouſand "horſe, two hundred thouſand 
foot, eight thoufand armed chariots,' and-/ſix; thous 


— 3 
9 . 1 aber ue 


port; for Androcortus, who not long after reigned in 
thoſe Parts, made a preſent of five: hundred elephants 


at once to Seleucus, and with an army ot ſix hundred 
ky Hard men ſubdued all India. Alexander» at firſt 
o grieved and enraged at the reluctance he found 


in the.a army, that he ſhut himſelf: rut an a 2G? de- 
218 Por 1 ol 75 17 IE * 


Aer anthor need in the eine — erred T 
that ho 


| of Tiberius, and: e banks of t 
o himſelf had teen. ge 61 river, of 


5 with Pot 272 
Z wes 2 biſtory of Alex andey 8 Which ke gave Aa wonderful Ac. 
| 5 in India. We muff not count, Apctzelly concerning 'the 
1 Aidan him with that Serie who: depth and breadth of it. 14/is 
3 lived about the time of Ptam well known that the Ganges is 
1 Philopetprs, and, Yates author the largeſt of all the rivers in 
af ſe entitled The /acce/-" three .continents, that the Ia 
fan of the” Philoſophers, of which is the ſecond, the Ni/e the wee 
Nana Lembus, the ſon of * and the Danube the fourth. 
| N made an  abridgment. | (3) Nyintus Curtius makes one 
t X unn 1 mall King of thoſe two nations. 
(2) There v was a letter extant, But it appears from Serabo that 
in Strabe's time, written by Cra · they were two diſtin& govern- 
terus to his mother Ariſtopatra, ments, as they are repreſented 
Messi he informed her here by Plutarch. The Ganda- 
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Fitts 


25 in India. For having with great difficulty de- 


Aeranders deſign of obliging them to paſs 
0 2 f e Ganges too, being told that it was thirty-two 


fand elephants (4). Nor was this an improbable 1 


2, 09 


oe 
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ALEXANDER: 387 
caring, that if they would not paſs the Ganges, he 
owed them no thanks for any thing they had hitherto: 
done, and that to retreat now was plainly to confeſs 
themſelves vanquiſned. But at laſt, the prudent re- 
monſtrances and perſuaſions of his friends, and the 
tears and lamentations of his ſoldiers, who in a ſup- 
pliant manner crouded about the entrancaof his tent, 
prevailed with him to think of returning. Let be- 
fore he decamped, he contrived ſome artifices to de- 
lude poſterity into a falſe opinion of his greatneſs, by 
ſcattering about in different places arms of an extra- 
ordinary bigneſs, and mangers and bits for horſes, 
above the uſual ſize. He erected altars alſo to the 
Gods, which the kings of the Præſians even in our 
time highly reverence, often paſſing the river to ſacri- 
fice upon them after the Grecian manner. Androcet- 
tus, then a youth, ſaw Alexander there, and often ſaid 
afterwards, that he miſſed but little of making him 
ſelf maſter of thoſe countries; becauſe their King, 
who then reigned, was hated and deſpiſed for the 
viciouſneſs of his life, and the meanneſs of his ex- 
traction 4) lon ĩð ͤ Dihduow wit raed Yong * 
Alexander decamping from hence, was deſirous to 
ſee the ocean; for which purpoſe he cauſed-a great 
many. boats and rafts to be built, in which he went at 

5 a leiſure 


ate were a people inhabiting chariots, and four thouſand ele- 


near the heads of the Ganges 
and Indus, and the Præſians on 
the banks of the Ganges where 
that river falls into another call» 


ed Erannoboas. The capital of 
theſe was called Palibethra ; and 


the King, beſides his family 
name, was called after the name 


of his city Palibrotbras, Strab. 
Lubinus is of opinion 


Lib. 15. 
that it is the ſame with that 
which is called at preſent- Holo- 
great M.. 

(4 Hider ſays, twenty 
thouland horſe, two thouſand 


baſs, in the dominions of the- 


phants. _ Ld gator nf 
G) This King's name was 
Agrammey ; he Was the ſon of & - 
barber, with whoſe perfon the. 


Queen was ſo ſmitten that ſhe 


raiſed him to great dignity. This 

wretch having treacherouſly 
murdered the Ring. ſeized - ott 
the kingdom upon a pretence of 
being guardian to the royal in- 
fants, whom. likewiſe he cauſed. 
to be murdered. His ſon ſue- 
ceeded him, and was the ation 
who was on the throne aring 
this expedition of A/evander. 


b RT 
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leiſure down the rivers. But his axviguded was nets) 
ther unprofitable nor inactive; for by making ſete- 
ral defcents, he took the fortified: towns, and made 
himſelf maſter of the country on both fides. But at 
the ſiege of a city of the Mallians, who are the moſt 
valiant people of India, he was in great danger of his 
life; for having beaten off the defendants with ſhowery 
ef arrows, he was the firſt man who mounted the 
wall by a ſcaling ladder, which, as ſoon as he was: 
- up, broke, and left him alone expoſed: to the darts. 
which the barbarians threw at him-in great numbers 
from below. In this diſtreſs, collecting all his force 
and poiſing his body, he leaped down into the midſt of 
his enemies, and had the good fortune to light upon 
his feer. The glittering of his armour from this ſud- 
den and violent motion, ſeemed to the barbarians 
ke lightning or ſome ſupernatural ſplendor flaſhing; 
about his body. This frighted them fo at firſt, that 
they ran away, and diſperſed themſelves; till ſeeing; 
him ſeconded but by two of his guards, they fell upon 
him hand to hand, and though he defended himſelf 
very bravely, wounded him through his armour with 
their ſwords and ſpears. One who ſtood further off, 
drew a bow with ſuch ſtrength, that the arrow finding 
its way through his cuiraſs, ſtuck in his ribs under 
the breaſt. This ſtroke was ſo violent, that it made 
him give back, and ſet one knee to the gro 
which as ſoon as he that ſhot him perceived, | e amt 
up to him with his drawn ſcimitar; but Peuceſtas and 
TLinmæus (6) interpoſed, who were both wounded,. 
Limheus mortally, but Peucefias. ſtood his ground, 
while Alexander killed the barbarian. © But this did 
not iree him from danger; for beſide many other 
wounds, 


-49 Nane ce call him 


Timers. 


two inches broad, 
inches long. 


W * . — 2 


7) 7. e. A little more than 
Ku! three” 


(8) They were not fo called”; 


in the * of Alexander. Stra- 


bo, upon the credit of ſome who' 
had followed that Prince in this 
expedition, ſays that there were 
two ſets of thefe philoſophers, 
and that one of chem Ng or 
e 
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wounds, he at laſt received fo violent a ſtroke with a 
club upon his neck, that he was forced to lean his 
body againſt the wall, where he ſtood looking upon 
the enemy. When he was reduced to this extremity, 
the Macedonians breaking into his aſſiſtance, took him 
up quite inſenſible, and conveyed him to his tent; 
upon which it was preſently reported all over the 
camp that he was dead. But when they had with great 
difficulty and pains ſawed off the ſhaft of the arrow, 
which was of wood, and ſo with much ado got off his 
cuiraſs, they then proceeded to draw out the head, 
which they found was three fingers broad and four 
long (7), and that it ſtuck faſt in the bone. Duris 
the operation, he was taken with almoſt mortal 
woonings; but when it was out, he came to himſelf 
again, But even after the danger was paſt, he con- 
tinued very weak, and confined himſelf a great while 
to a regular diet, attending entirely to the cure of his 
wound; till one day hearing the Macedonians were ſo 
deſirous to ſee him, that they were ready to mutiny, 
he put on his robe, and when he had ſhowed himſelf 
to them, and ſacrificed to the Gods, without more 
delay he went on board again, and as he coaſted 
along, ſubdued a great deal of the country on both 
ſides, and took ſeveral conſiderable citie. 
In this voyage he took ten of the indian philoſo- 
phers priſoners, who had been moſt active in per- 
ſuading Sabbas to rebel, and beſide that, had done the 
Macedonians a great deal of miſchief. Theſe men, 
becauſe they go naked, (8) are called Gymnoſophifts ; 
and are reputed to be extremely acute and conciſe in 
their anſwers to whatſoever, is propounded to them, 
whieh he made trial of, by putting difficult queſtions 
„ e 64. Ayn 65-20 00019. ule. det. toy BD 
ed Brachmani, and the other the naked; others the Mu- 
Gernani; that the Brachmani taineers; and a third" part the 
were moſt eſteemed, becauſe Polite, becauſe they dyelt in the 
there was a conſiſtency in their cities. The readers may fee 
principles; that ſome of theſe ſomething very curious upon this 


Brachmani were called Gymneti, ſubject in lib. xv. of that author. 
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to them, e them at the ſame time that he whe 
anſwered worſt ſhould be put to death firſt, and the 
reſt afterwards in order; and he appointed the eldeſt 
of them judge. The firſt being aſked, Which: be 
thought moſt numerous, the dead or the Joing An- 
ſwered, The living, becauſe they wwbo are dead are not at 
all. © Of the ſecond he deſired to know, I betber the 
earth or the ſea produced the largeſt animals? He _ | 
him, The earth, for the ſea was but a part of it. 
queſtion to the hind was, Which. was the Safin. ani- 
mal? That, ſaid he, with which mankind is not. Jo 
acquainted, He bid the fourth tell him, y be per 
ſuaded Sabbas ts revolt? Becauſe, ſaid he, 1 
bim to live honourably, or die miſerably. Of the fifth 
he aſked, Vbich was eldeſt, night or day? The philo- 
ſopher replied, Day was eldeſt by one day: but per- 
'ceiving that Alexander was ſurprized at the reply, he 
added, That he ought not to wonder, if ſtrange queſtions 
Bad as odd anſwers made to them, Then he went on, 
and enquired of the next, hat à man ſhould do to be 
exceedingly beloved? He muſt be very powerful, ſaid he, 
without making himſelf too much feared. The anſwer 
of the ſeventh to his queſtion, How a'man might be a 
God? was, If be could do that which was impoſſible for 
men to perform. The eighth being aſked, Mbich was 
ſtrongeſt, life or death? replied, Life, becauſe it ſup- 
̃ ported fo many miſeries. And the laſt being aſked, 
"How long he thought it became a man to live? ſaid, & 
long as he does not think death better than life. Then 
Alexander turned to him whom he had made judge, 
and commanded him to give ſentence. All aba I 
can aun, ſaid lr, 10 that they have Ak one an- 
5  ifevered 


(0) ad 8 gives us an far and anal to fares them 
account of this tranſaction, ſays upon any thing contrary to their 
that lerander knowing thoſe laws and inſlitutions, ſent Oneþ- 
phers went to wait on no critus to them, who. meds. his 
one, but inſiſted that wWhoe ver had report that he found fifteen 1 
| a mind to ſee or hear them ſhould not far from the city, who fat 
wait upon them, and thinking naked from morning till evening 
1 beneath his dignity to go him in one continued poſture, = 

hat 


we end > YY% 5 Sh CT i * 
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+ſwertd- wwarſe than another. Tben thou ſhalt dis fn, 


keep your word, replied the Gymoolophiſt, which.zpgs, 


that be ſhould die firſt whe anſwered. worſt... In-cancly- 


 fion he gave them preſents, and diſmiſſed them. Nut 
to thoſe who were in greateſt reputation among them, 


and lived a private retired life, (9) he ſent Ougfcratus, 


4 diſciple of Diegones the Cmich,. deftig them fo 


come to him. Calanus very arrogantly and rude 
commanded him 70 firip bimſelf, and bear what. 


ſaid, naked, otherwiſe he would not ſpeak a word to kin, 


though be came from Jupiter himſelf... But Dandanss 
received him with more civility, and hearing aim 
diſcourſe of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenet, to 
him, he thought that they were men of great parts, but 
that they paid too much reſpect to the Jaws (1). Others 


ſay, he only aſked him the reaſon, Muy Alexander 


undertook ſo long a voyage to come into thoſe parts? Taxiles 


perſuaded Calanus to viſit Alexander ; his proper name 


was Sphines, but becauſe he uſed to ſay Cale, which 


in the Indian tongue is the common form of ſaluta- 


tion, the Grecians called him Calanus. He is ſaid to 
have ſhown Alexander an inſtructive emblem of gg 
vernment, which was this: ' he threw a dry ſhrivelled 
hide upon the ground, and trod upon the edge of 


it; the ſkin when it was preſſed in one place, ſtill 
roſe up in another, whereſoever he trod round aboyt 


it, till he ſet his foot in the middle, which made all 
the parts ly flat and even. The meaning of this was, 
that Alexander ought to reſide moſt in the middle f 
his empire, and not undertake ſuch remote voyages. 
His voyage dowa the rivers took up ſeven months 


time; 


{3} Mr. Darier ſuppoſes that 


that in the evening they re- 
turned into the city; that he 
had diſcourſed with one of them 


called Calanus, who had diſ- 
cloſed to him things of a won- 
derful nature, which are to be 
found in Strabo, lib. xv. | 


| Dandamis meant to blame thoſe 
- philoſophers for not going naked 
as he did. But others think 


that he cenſured- them for ſup- 


- prefling their ſentiments con- 
- cerning religion through fear of 
— the laws. e S 0 e 


U 4 (3) 4rrian | 
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dime; and when be came to the fea, he failed to in 
illand which he called (2) Srilluftis, others Pfiltucis, 
here going aſhore, be ſacrificed, and made what 
- 6bſervations he could on the nature of the ſea and 
"the ebaſt. Then having beſought the Gods, iber 10 
oder mitn might ever go beyond the bounds of this twp . 
Non, he ordered his fleet, of which he made pg anal 
dmiral, and Ogheritus pilot, to fail round about, 
6: eaving India on the right hand, and returned himſelf 
land through the country of the Orites, where he 
was extremely diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and 
oſt a gteat number of men, ſo that of an army of a 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen thou- 
fand horſe, he fearce brought back above a fourth 
part out of India, they were ſo diminiſhed by diſ- 
: Ee ill diet, and the ſcorching heats, but moſtly by 
flamine. For their march was through an unculti- 
vated country, whoſe inhabitants fared hardly, and 
had nothing to ſubſiſt on but a few ſorry ſheep, 
whoſe fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by nn af their | 
continual feeding upon ſea-fiſh (3). 
After fix days painful march he came into Gdrs- 
„where he found great plenty of all things, which 
E neighbouring kings and governors of provinces, 
em of his approach, had taken care to provide. 
From hence, 42 he had refreſned his army, he 
continued his march through Carmania, feaſting all 
the way for ſeven days together. He with his moſt 
intimate friends banquetted and revelled night and 


day, upon a ſtage reste on 4 lofty, conſpieuous 
ſcaffold, 


0 2) Arrign calls it Cilluta. (4) This paſſage is fo corrupt- 

« Quibfus Curtiur hints at it with- 4 in the original that it is im- 
out naming it. Here they firſt poſſible to make any tolerable 
obſerved the flux and reflux of ſenſe of it; for what can be the 
the ſea, which at firſt greatly ter- meaning of rat od in this 
riſied and ſurprixed them. place? M. I Feure in his notes 
(3) Strabo, Lib. 15. ſpeaking upon Auacrron has reſtored the 
of — ſays that reading with great judgment Ty 
both they and their cattle fed bY eTaxly *' e. N 0 
_ Upon fiſh. files waptimere $ G N mand 
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n WM fcaffold, which with a law majeſtick pace, was drawn 
by eight horſes. This machine was accompanied by 
t a great many chariots, whereof: ſome were covered 
i MW with tapeſtry of purple and other colours, and ſome 
with green boughs, which had their place ſupplied 
with freſh, ones whenever they withered- In 'theſe 
were carried the reſt of his friends and commandets, 
drinking and crowned with chaplets, In all this 
train there was no target, helmet, or ſpear to be 
| ſeen; but the road was covered with ſoldiers, conti- 
nually dipping their cups in large veſſels of wine, and 
drinking to one another, ſome as they marched along, 
and others ſeated at tables, which were placed for 
them at proper diſtances in their paſſage. The whole 
country reſounded with muſick and ſinging, and with 
; the wild riotous frolicks of the women who followed 
the army. (4) This diſorderly and diſſolute march 
5 was cloſed by a very immodeſt figure born in pomp, 
| and a moſt licentious repreſentation of all the obſce- 
= nity of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himſelf had been 
_ preſent to countenance and carry on the debauch. As 
ſoon as he came to the royal palace of (5) Gedraſia, he 
again refreſhed and feaſted his army; and it is ſaid 
that one day, after he had drank hard, he went out 
to ſee an entertainment of dancing, wherein his para- 
mour Bagoas (who defrayed the expence. of one of the 
choruſes) obtained the victory, at which he was fo 
elated that he croſſed the ſtage in his feſtival habit, 
and ſat down cloſe by the King. This ſo pleaſed the 
Macedonians, that they with loud acclamarions called 
Wa £6 | upon 
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 wagabundum agmen ſequebatur 


Baxyinng Seng, which he has 


tranſlated tam incompoſitum 


Phales, & Baccbicæ licentiæ Lu- 
ſus. This Phales was a very 


ſcandalous figure of the God of 
the gardens, the ſame which was 


carried in proceſſion in Greece in 


the feaſts of the Bacchanals, and 
was called Phaleror Phallus. Plu- 


ven days 


tarch makes uſe of che laſt of 
E theſe words in the life of Nomu- 


; bus, Ga yay in The irie areo- 
ly £59. * ö 


' (5) How could that be, ſince 
he had juſt quitted Gearaſia, and 
had continued his march for ſe - 
ther through Car- 
mania 7 * aps we ſhould read 
the royal palace e Carmania. 
"Tl 4 * (6) Noe 
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upon him to kiß 8 and never left clapping thdt 
hands and ſhouting, till e took him abou 
the neck and: kiſſed him. V1, ft" 
Here bis Admiral Wade came to him, od 
lighted him ſo much with the relation of his voyage, 
that he reſolved himſelf to ſail out of the mouth of 
Euapbrates with a great fleet, with which he deſigned 
o go round by Arabia and Libya, and fo by Hercules 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order to which he 
directed all ſorts of veſſels to be built at Thapſacus, 
and collected ſeamen and pilots from all quarters, 
But it fel] out unluckily for this enterprize, that the 
report of the difficulties he went through in his Indian 
expedition, the danger of his perſon among the Mal. 
- lians, the loſs of a conſiderable part of his forces, 
and the general opinion that he would hardly return 
in ſafety, occaſioned the revolt of many conquered 
5 nations, and tempted the commanders and lieute- 
nants in ſeveral provinces to oppreſs the people 
with extreme injuſtice, avarice, and inſolence. In a 
. word, there ſeemed to be throughout his whole em- 
pire an univerſal fluctuation and diſpoſition to change: 
inſomuch that Olympias and Cleopatra had raiſed a fae- 
tion againſt Antipater, and ſhared his government 
between them, Olympias ſeizing upon Epirus, and Cleo- 
*patra upon Macedonia, When Alexander was told of 
it, he ſaid, His mother had made the beſt choice, for the 
M acedonians would never endure to be ruled by a woman. 
Upon this he diſpatched Nearchus again. to his fleet, 
intending to carry the war into all the maritime pro- 
vinces. In the mean time, in his march through 
the inland countries, he puniſhed: thoſe commanders 
who had not behaved well, particularly Oxyartes, one 
of Aulites's ſons, whom he killed with his own hand, 
thruſting him through the body with his ſpear. And 
when Abilites, inſtead of the neceſſary proviſions 
which he ought to have furniſhed, brought him three 
thouſand talents in money, he ordered it to be thrown 


to his horſes, who not meddling with it, he faid, 
What 


tary exile than bear the expencſe. 


another Indian, who came with Cæſar to Athens, where 


That good does this proviſion do me ? and ſent him away 
to priſon. 8. Dt; 3 +4 : 218 $79011557 106 SHETEELS $7 Fs + | 
Upon his return into. Perſia, he diſtributed money = 
among all the women of the country, according to a 
cuſtom which: had been always obſerved by their 
kings, who were obliged upon their progreſs to give 
every woman a piece of gold; for which reaſon ſome 


of them came but ſeldom, and Ochus was ſo ſordidly 
covetous, that he never viſited Perfa, though it was 


his native country, but choſe rather to live a volun- 


v 


Finding Cyras's ſepulchre opened and rifled, he put 


Polymachus who was guilty of it to death, though he 
vas a man of quality, and born at Pella in Macedo- 
nia: and after he had read the inſcription, he cauſed 


it to be cut again below the old one in Greek charac- 


ters; the words were theſe: O nan, whoſoever thou 


art, and whenceſoever thou comeſt (for come I know thau 
wilt) I am Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian empire; do 
not envy me this little quantity of earth which covers my 
body. The reading of this ſenſibly touched Alexander, 


_ cauſing him to refſect ſeriouſly upon the uncertainty 
and mutability of human affairs. At the ſame time 


Calanus having been a little while troubled with a 


| looſeneſs, requeſted he might have a funeral pile 


erected, to which he came on horſeback, and after he 
had ſaid ſome prayers, and had poured a libation 


upon himſelf, and cut off ſome of his hair to throw 
into the fire, he aſcended ir, embracing and taking 


leave of the Macedonians who ſtood by, and deſiring 


them to paſs that day in mirth and drinking with 


their King, whom in a little time, he ſaid, he ſhould 


ſee again at Babylon. Having faid this, he lay down, 
and covered himſelf up; he did not move when the 
fire came near him, but continued ſtill-in the ſame 


poſture as at firſt ; and thus he ſacrificed himſelf ac-_ 


cording to the ancient cuſtom of the philoſophers of 


his country. The ſame thing was done long after by 
they 


would 5 have killed "_—_ but the King fear- 
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- "hey till avi the Indians monument. Alexander'h: 


his return from the funeral pile, invited a great many 


of his friends and principal officers to: ſuj per, and 


0 opdſed a EY in which the victor ſhould 
crowned. Promachus drank fourteen quarts of 
wine; and won the prize, which was worth talent; 


but he ſurvived his victory only three days, and was 


followed, as Chares ſays, by  forty-one more, who 
died of the fame debiauch, by reaſon of the ſevere 


- froſt which happened achat eiche. . 


At Suſa he married Darius's hoes Statirs, and 
relebrated the nuptials of his friends, beſtowing the 
nobleſt of the Perſian ladies upon the worthieſt of 
them. He alſo made a very ſplendid entertainment 


for all the Macedonians: who were married before; at 


-which it is reported, there were no leſs than nine 


rr ey gueſts, to each of whom he gave a golden 


for them to uſe in their libations. Not to men- 


tion other inſtances of his wonderful magnificence, he 
paid the debts of his whole army, which amounted 
to nine tkouſand eight hundred and ſeventy talentz. 
\ Amtigenes (who was diſtinguiſhed by the name of One- 
9 though he owed nothing, got his name ſet down 
in the lift of thoſe who were in debt, and bringing 
one who pretended to be his creditor, : received the 
"money. But when the cheat was found out, the King 


was fo incenſed at it, that he baniſhed him from 
court, and took away his command, though he was 
an excellent ſoldier, and a man of great courage. 
For when he was but a youth, and ſerved under Phi- 
y at the ſiege of Perintbus, where he was wounded 
in the eye by an arrow ſhot out of an engine, he would 
neither let the arrow be taken out, nor be perſuaded 
to quit the field, till he had bravely repulſed the 


* enemy, and forced them to retire into the town. 1 


man of his ſpirit was not able to ſupport ſuch a diſ- 
grace with any patience, and his grief and deſpair 


* 
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ing the conſequence, not only pardoned him, but 


Jet him alſo enjoy the benefit of his deceit. 


The thirty thouſand boys whom he left behind him- 
to be inſtructed in military diſcipline, were now full- 
grown, and were ſo beautiful in their perſons, and, 
performed their exerciſes with-ſuch dexterity. and agi-- 


licy, that he was extremely pleaſed ; but the Macedo- 


zians were diſheartened, fearing the King would now 


have leſs eſteem for them. And when he was ſend- 


ing home the infirm and maimed ſoldiers, they ſaid 
they were unjuſtly and diſnonourably dealt wich, and 
complained that after he had worn them out in his 
ſervice, he was now turning them off with diſgrace, 

and ſending them back to their on country among 
their friends and relations, in a. worſe condition than 
he found them in when he brought them from thence. 
Therefore they deſired him to diſcharge them all, 


and to account his Macedonians uſeleſs, now he was ſo 


well furniſhed with theſe dancing boys, with whons: 
if he pleaſed he might go on, and conquer the whole 
world, Theſe ſpeeches ſo enraged Alexaniter, that after: 
he had ſeverely reprimanded: them, he removed them 
from his perſon, and choſe his lifeguard and the other 
inferior officers who attended him from among the 
Perfiatis. . When the Macedonians ſaw him attended by: 


| theſe men, and themſelves excluded and-diſgraced,: 


they were exceedingly mortified:; and upon diſcourſe 
with one another they found that jealouſy and rage: 
had almoſt diſtracted them. But at laſt coming its 

themſelves again, they went unarmed, with nothing 
on them but their tunicks, and with tears and lamen- 
rations preſented themſelves at his tent, deſiring him 
to deal with them as their baſeneſs and ingratitude 
deſerved. However this would not prevail; for 
chough his anger was already ſomething mollified, 

yet KR would not admit them into his preience, nor 

would they ſtir from thence, but continued two days 
and nights before his tent, bewailing their misfor- 
tune, _ calling upon him as their Prince and Sove- 


reign, 
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reign. The third day he came out to them, and ſo. 
ing them very humble and penitent, he wept a great 
while, and after a gentle reproof ſpoke. "Kindly! to 
them, and diſmiſſed thoſe who were unſerviceable, 
with magnificent rewards, and this recommendation 
to Autipater; that when they came into Gxecce; at all 
publick ſhows, and in the theatres, they ond ſit in 
the moſt honourable ſeats, erowned with chaplers of 
flowers; and he ordered the children of thoſe who 
had loft their lives in his ſervice, to have their fa: 
thers pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Adi, 4, N had dib. 
patched his moſt urgent affairs, he diverted, himſelf 
again with ſpectacles, and publick | enteftaininents, 
to carry on-which, he had a ſupply of three thouſand 
performers newly arrived. out of Greece. But they 
were ſoon interrupted by Hepbæſtion's falling ſick of a 
fever, in which, being à young man, and a ſoldier 
too, he could not confine himſelf to ſo exact a diet as 
was neceſſary; for whilſt his phyſician Glaucus was 

ne to the theatre, he eat a boiled capon for ditiner, 
and drank a large draught of wine cooled with ice, 
upon which he grew worſe, and died in a feu days. 
At this misfortune Alcxander was ſo extravagantly 
tranſported, that to expreſs his ſorrow he immedi- 
ately ordered the manes and tails of all his horfes and 
mules to be cut, and threw down the battlements of 
the neighbouring cities. He crucified the poor phy- 
fician, and forbad the uſe of the flute, or any other 
muſical inſtrument in the camp for a great while, till 
the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon enjoined him to honour 
Hepbæſtion, and ſaerifice to him as to a hero. Then 
ſeeking to alleviate his grief in war, he ſet out as if 
he were going to hunt men; for he fell upon the 
Cacau and put the whole nation to the ſword, not 
ſparing ſo much as the children. This was Called a 
 facrifice 10 Hephæſtion's ghoſt. He intended to be- 
ſtow ten thouſand — in celebrating his funeral 
and erecting a monument to him; and that the excel- 

lence 
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even the expence itſelf, he rather choſe to employ 
Staficrates than any other artiſt, becauſe he always ex- 
preſſed ſomething very, bold, lofty, and magnificent 
in his deſigns. This was the man, who in a former 
diſcourſe had told him, that of all the mountains he 
knew, that of Atbos in Thrace i was the moſt capable 
of being contrived to repreſent the ſhape and linea- 
ments of a man; that if he pleaſed to command him, 


he would make it the nobleſt and moſt durable ſtatue 


in the world, and that in its left hand it ſhould hold 
a city of ten thouſand inhabitants, and out of its 
right ſnould pour a copious river into the ſea. Though 

Alexander declined this project, yet now he ſpent a 
great deal of time with workmen, to invent and con- 
trive others far more abſurd and expenſi e. 
As he was upon his Way to Babylon, Nearchus, who 
had ſailed back out of the ocean by the mouth of the 
river Eupbrates, came to tell him, he had met with 
ſome CHaldæan diviners, who warned him not to go 
thither. ut Alexander ſlighted this advice, and went 
on; and when he came near the walls of the city, he 
ſaw a great many crows: fighting with one another, 
ſome of which fell down juſt by him. After this, 
being informed that Apollodorus the governor of Baby- 
lon had ſacrificed in order to know What would be his 


fate, he ſent for Pythagoras the ſoothſayer, who not 


denying the thing, he aſked him, in what condition 
he found the victim? And when he told him, the 


liver was defective in that lobe called the head, he 


ſaid, A terrible preſage, indeed] however he offered 
Pythagoras no injury; but he was much troubled that 
he had neglected Nearchusi's advice, and therefore re- 
mained in his camp a great while without the town, 
and diverted himſelf with ſailing up and down the 


Euphrates. For beſide this, he was terrified by many 


other prodigies. A tame aſs fell upon the largeſt 
and handſomeſt lion that was kept there, and kicked 
him to death. One day he undreſſed himſelf to be 
2 — = 0 anointed, 


30 „(LI R ff . 
anointed, EP to. play at tennis, and * had 
done, and was putting his cloaths on again, the 
young men who had play ee with him, perceived a 
man clad in the King „with a diadem upon 
his head, ſitting Gently upon; his throne. - They 
aſked him, Abo be wass To which he gave no an- 
ſwer a while, till at laſt with much ado coming 
to Emil he told them, His nume was Dionyſius; 
that. he was of Meſſenia; that for ſome crime of wwhich 
be was accufed, he had been forced to fly his country; and 
had made bis eſcape by ſea, and got from tbente 10 Baby- 
lon, where be had been kept in Bades, for à lang time; 
that Serapis had juſt before appeared to him, bad freed 
him from bis chains, condułted him to that place, and 
cummanded him to put on the King's robe and diadem, and 
0 fit where. they found bim, and to ſay nothing. Aller- 
ander when he heard this, by the direction of his 
ſoothſayers, put the poor wretch to death; but from 
that time he began to deſpond, and grew diffident 
of the protection of the Gods, and very ſuſpicious 
of his friends. His greateſt apprehenſion was of 
Autipater and his ſons, one of whom, named Follas, 
was his chief cup-bearer; the other, named Gaſander, 
was newly arrived out of Greece, and being bred up 
in the freedom of his country, the firſtetime he ſaw 
the barbarians adore the King, he was ſurprized at 
che novelty of the thing, and could not forbear 
laughing aloud at it; which ſo incenſed Mexander, 
that he took him by the hair with both hands, and 
violently beat his head againſt the wall. Another 
time, Caſſander would have faid ſomething in defence 
of Aulipater, to thoſe who accuſed him; but Alean- 
der interrupting him, cried out, What is it you ſay? 
Do you thittk people, if ' they bave received mo mur), 
would come ſuch a journey only to calummate yoar faiher * 
To which Caſander replied, that this very thing was 
. great evidence of tho calumny, for the further” they 
were come the. further they wire from thoſe proofs that 


could” confute them, © — ſmiled at this, 1 
a al 
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ſerve equally on bath fides; but, added he, both you and 
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faid, Thoſe are ſome of Ariſtotle's Jophiſms, which will 


your father ſpall be ſeverely puniſhed if it appears that the - 

complainants have received the leaſt injuſtice at your hands, 
This menace made ſuch a deep impreſſion on Caſſan- 
ders mind, that long after, when he was King of 
Macedonia, and maſter of all Greece, as he Was walk - 


noble a drama ought to have a pate 
Vbr. IVV 05752 up 
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. : Ariftobulas tells us, that in the a 
df his fever, and the violence of his thirſt, he tok 2 
draught of wine, upon which he fell into a frenzy, and 
died the thirtieth of the month Deftus; June]. But in 
His own journals we have the following aceount of his 
Heknefs : - The © eighteenth of 'the month Dæſius, finding 
himſelf feveriſh, be lay in his bathing-room. On the we 
toto, when be bad bathed, be returned into his ebumhir, 
and ſpent the day at dice with Medius. In the eve, 
having bathed — facrificed, he ſupphu, and had bis ſe. 
The 4wmntieth,” after the. aſual : ſacHifices 
and bathing,” he kept bis bed in tbe ſuame room, and beard 
Nearchus relation of his voyage, und the obſervation; 
de had made conctruing the © ocean." Ide * e be 
Paſſed in the yu manner, bir tuen fill eee and 
de next" day 
, and cauſed hilf #6 $£remaved, and his belts be 15 
great bath, where be diftourſed with his principal 
the vacant charges © in the army 
De Fewenty- 


wer that night. 
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offiters about filling up 
with men of tried valeur and-experients. 
fourth, being much worſt, be was carried out to Aft 
the ſacrifites, and gave- order that his chief commanders 
ſhould wait within; the court, whilſt ibi other officers kth! 
watch without \dooxd.' © The Penty-ffth, be was Fwd 
to his palace on the other fide the river, where he flept a 
little, but bis fevor did not abate, end <vben the commiun- 
| ders came into his-ohamber, he was ſpeechleſs, um con- 
tinued- ſo the following day. + * Then tht Macedonians 
fuppofing be was dead, came with: great clamour io the 
gates, and menaced his friends Jo, #hat they wwere Forced 
t uduit them, and let them all © 
Alle. The rwonty-ſevemth, Pythe und Seleucus being 14 
#0- Serapis's temple, to enquire af they ſhould bring Alex- 
ander I bitber, ⁊berb anſiberad by 
rot remove es. rr —_— — . 120 Wee be 
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ing poiſdned ; . But upon à Gitccvety tage NY ye: 
fer they fay, "Olympias put many ro death An. 

threw abroad the aſhes of Iollas, who was then dend, 
as if he had given it him. But thoſe who affirm that 
Ariſtotle perſuaded Antipater to do it, and that it was 
wholly by his means that the poiſon: was brought, 
produce one Agnotbemis for their author, who pre- 
tends that he had heard King Antigonus ſpeak of it, and 
tells us that the poiſon was a water of a deadly quality 
cold as ice, diſtilling from a rock in the territory of 
Nonacris (7), which they gathered like a thin dew, 
and kept in an aſs's hoof; for it was ſo very cold 
and penetrating, that no other veſſel would hold it. 
However, moſt are of opinion that all this is falſe; 


a a ſtrong evidence of which is, that during the diſſen- 


ſions among the commanders, which laſted a great 
many days after his death, the body continued clear 
and freſh, without any ſign of ſuch taint or cor- 
ruption, though it lay neglected in a hot ſultry 
Roxana, who was now with child, and upon that 
account much honoured by the Macedonians, being 
jealous of Statira, ſent for her by a counterfeit let- 
ter, as if Alexander had been ſtill alive; and when 
ſhe had her in her power, killed her and her ſiſter, 
and threw their bodies into a well, which they filled 
up with earth, not without the privity and aſſiſtance of 
Perdiccas, who at this time under the ſhelter of A- 
dæus, whom he carried about with him for his own 
ſecurity, bore the greateſt ſway of any. Arideus 
himſelf, who was Philip's ſon, by one Philinna, an 
obſcure cammon ſtrumpet, was a man of weak parts, 
ature, that they gave it the name of the Stygian water, 
M45 (i) Some 
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by reaſon of a bodily indiſpoſition which neither my 
born with him nor came h * for in. his ch il 
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FULIUS CASAR. 


S (1) ſoon. as H had made himſelf maſter 
of Rome, he reſolved to force Cornelia (2), 
daughter to Cinna (who had obtained the ſu- 


preme power in Rome) from Cæſar her huſband; but 
being unable to effect it either by hopes or fears, he 


1) Some authors are of opi- 
nion that this life of Cæſar is 


imperfect, and that the begin- 


ning is wanting; but this con- 
JeQure is ill founded. Plutarch 
paſſes over the firſt years in Cæ- 


ſars life, becauſe nothing illu- 


ſtrious occurred in them till in 


oppoſition to gya he reſuſed to 


| _ confiſcated 
divorce Cornelia. He enters at 
once upon that where he 


firſt begins to make a figure. 
(z) Cæſar married her, not- 
withſtanding he had been con- 


tracted whilſt very young to 


Cyffta a lady of a conſular fa- 
mily, and very wealthy, He 
would not follow the example 
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. _ CITE 
confiſcated her dowry. The ground of Hlla's hatred 
to Ceſar, was the alliance between him and Marius; 
for Marius the elder married Julia, Cæſar's aunt by the 
father's ſide, and had by her the younger Marius, who. 
conſequently was Cæſar s couſin- german. And though 
a brit Ylla had overlooked Cæſar from the hurry of 
buſineſs and the vaſt number of his murders and pro- 
ſcriptions ; yet Cæſar was not ſatisfied with this, but 
preſented himſelf to the people as a candidate for the 
prieſthood (3), though he was yet extremely young ; 
but being oppoſed by Hlla he was unſucceſsful in his 
application. When H/l2 afterwards conſulted with his 
friends about putting him to death, ſome of them ſaid 
that it was not worth his while to contrive the death of 
a boy; but he anſwered, That they knew little, who did not 
ſee many Marius's in that boy. Cæſar having notice of 
this, lay concealed a long while among the Sabines, 
often changing his quarters; till one night, as he was 
removing his lodging, and was conveyed in a litter 
on account of his health, he fell into the hands of 
* Sylla*s ſoldiers, who were ſearching thoſe parts in or- 
der to apprehend ſuch as had abſconded. Cæſar, by 
a bribe of two talents, prevailed with Cornelius their 
Captain to let him go, and was no ſooner diſmiſt, but 
he put᷑ to ſea, and; failed to Bithhma. After a ſhort 
ſtay there with Nicomedes the King, in his paſſage 
back he was taken near the iſland Hharmaciſa by the 
pirates, who at that time with. ſome great ſhips, and 
à vaſt number of ſmaller veſſels, inſeſted thoſe ſeas. 
When at firſt they demanded of him twenty talents: 
for his ranſom, he laughed at them, as not under- 
ſtanding the value of their priſoner, and voluntarily 
r e e eee ee 
of Piſ, who to make his court true that C ſar did not ſland for 
to Sy/la divorced Annia, Cima's the prieſthopd till Glas govern. 
wife, to whom he had been mar- ment, and that chen he did 
ried. „t ſtſthand for it 9% made intereſt” 
(3) Rualdus has rightly ob- againſt him. It is evident from 
ſerved that Nlutarch is miſtaken hiſtory that Cz/ar in the ſeven- - 
in this parglr 5 i bib wok end ver of Bis age, breaking 
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engaged to give them fifty. He preſently diſpatched 
erg bim to — daife the j | 
and in the mean time remained in the hands of tlioſe 
bloody wretches, with only one friemd, and twͤõ at. 
tendants: yet he held them in ſuch dontempt, that 
when he had a mind to ſieep, he would ſend to them, 

and command ſilene. K hen, het wit.) 
For chirty- eight days, he with the greateſt freedum 
uſed to exerciſe and divert himſelf among them; as if 
they had not been his keepers, but his guards and 
attendants. He wrote verſts, and | ſpeeches, and 
made them his auditors, and thoſe who did not adtnive 
them, he called to their faces illiterate and barbarous, 
and would often in raillery threaten to hang them. 

They were much pleaſed with this freedom, attribut- 
ing it to ſimplicity and a chearful ſportive humour. 
As ſoon as his ranſom was come from Miletus, he 
paid it, and was diſcharged; but preſently after he 
manned ſome ſhips at the port of Miletus, and went 
in purſuit of the pirates, whom he ſurprized as they 
lay at anchor near the iſland, and took moſt pf them. 
Their money he ſeized as plunder, and the men he 
ſecured in priſon at Pergamus.” He then applied to 
Junius, who had the government of Ala, to whole. 
office it belonged as prætor, to determine their pu- 
niſnment. Junius having his eye upon the money; 
(for the ſum was conſiderable) ſaid, He would 3hink 
at his leiſure what ta do 10ith the priſoners; upon which 
Cæſar took his leave of him, and went for Pergamus, 
where he ordered the pirates to he brought forth und 

crucified ; which puniſhment he had oſten threatned 
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tia, married Cornelia the daugh- 
ter of C;ana,: by whole'\iatereſt; 
and that of Marius, he was de- 
clared Flamen Diaiis, or prieſt 
of Jupiter. After this Sylla who 
was now become abſolute, gar- 
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Cornelia, and Cæſar obſtinately 
refaſing, he deprived him of 
that office. In this manner we 
find it related by V e a 
Suetonins. * 2 e white cg 
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them with, while he. was.-in; their hands, and ey 
Hake: thought he was in earneſt. ie od: 
In the mean time Hlla's — and Geſar' 
Glens adviſed him to return to Rome; but he went 
to Rhodes, and entered himſelf in the ſchool- of (4) 
Apollonius, Mole's ſon, a famous rhetorician, whom 
Cæſar had attended, — who was eſteemed a man of 
virtue and integrity. Cæſar was by nature excellently 
framed for a perfect ſtateſman and orator, and took 
ſuch pains to improve his genius this way, that with- 
out diſpute he might challenge the ſecond place 
amongſt men of that character. More he did not 
aim at, chuſing to be firſt rather amongſt men of 
arms and power; and therefore he never roſe to that 
pitch of eloquence to which nature would have cat- 
ried him, being diverted by thoſe expeditions and de- 
ſigns, which at length gained him the empire. And 
he himſelf, in his anſwer to Gicero's panegyrick on Cato, 
deſires his reader not to compare the plain diſcourſe 
of a ſoldier with that of an accompliſhed orator, who 
had employed fo great a ant of his life in the ſtudy 
of eloquence. _ 
When he was 8 to Fel he: 8 Dola- 
bella of maladminiſtration; and many cities of Greece 
came in to atteſt it. Dolabella was acquitted 3 and 
. Ceſar, in return of the favours he had received from 
the Grecians, aſũſted them in their proſecution of Pub- 
tus Antonius far bribery before Marcus Lucullus prætor 
af Macedonia. In this cauſe he prevailed ſo far, that 
Antonius was forced to appeal to the tribunes at Rome, 
- alledging, that in Greece he could not have juſtice 
againſt Grecians, By his pleadings at Rome he ac- 
quired great reputation, and gained much upan the 
affections 
02 According to 8 hut of Ljolloniar himſelf z and he 
C had before this ad venture is called 4poilonius Melo by Suc- 
af the Pirates. ſtudied at Rome tonins, Quintillan, and. Cicero. 
under Apollonius; but Plutarch He was often called Molo ſimply, 


very improperly makes two men without the addition of the 
of one in this place. Moto was other name. Plutarch falls into 


not the name of 4polleniay's father the ſame miſtake in the * | 
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affections of the people by the eaſinefs of his addreſs 
and converſation, in which he Was *accomp liſhed” Be- 
yond what could be expected gebe from bivage. Fan. 


tereſt grew {till infenfibly greater by the entertain- 


ments he gave, and the magnificence of his Whole 
manner of life, His enemies ſlighted the growth of 


it at firſt among the common people, in expectation 
it would ſoon Kal, when his money was gone. But 
when his power at laſt was fixed, and not to be 
controuled, and now openly tended to the ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution, they were aware too late, that 
there is no beginning ſo mean, which continued ap- 
plication will not make conſiderable, and that ſmall 
dangers, by being deſpiſed ar firſt, become at laſt ir- 
reſiſtible. Cicero —— the firſt who had any ſuſpicions 
of his deſigns upon the government, and ſaw the dan- 
gerous enterprizing ſpirit which lurked beneath that 
diſguiſe of good humour and affability, which he con- 
{idered as a deceitful calm that is the forerunner of a 


_ dreadful tempeſt ; and he ſaid of him, In all his pro- 
jefis and intrigues 1 plainiy diſcover the diſpoſition of a 


tyrant ; but when T ſee his hair lie in ſo exatf# order, and 
obſerve him ſo often adjuſting it (5) with bis finger, I can- 
not imagine it ſhould enter into ſuch a man's thoughts to 


ſubvert the Roman ſtate. But this Was aid after- 


wards. 
The firſt proof he had of the people 8 good - wil 


to him, was, when he obtained a rribuneſhip' in the 


army againſt Caius Popilius. A ſecond and clearer 
inſtance of their favour appeared upon his making an 
excellent oration in praiſe of his aunt Julia, wife to 
Marius, publickly in the Forum: at whole funeral he 


was ſo bold as to bring forth the images of Marius, 


. Which 


of Cicero, as Rualdys * ob- Scalpt, 75 bune Fabi wells. 
ſerved. virum ? 
(5) This was the common re- 


| proach of effeminiate perſons, And this line i in ; 


witarls this epigram, 


* * uno ſcalpunt eher. 
(6) Sato. 
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which till then one durit-produce ſince the;goy 

ment came into Has hands, Marius s party having 
from that time been deslareq enemies to: the ſtate. 
For when ſame upon this occaſion, exclaimed againſt 
Caſar, the people on the other fide. were pleaſed with 
the action, and received it with very great applauſe; 


admiring him for having tevived in the city thoſe 


honours of Marius, Which for ſo long time had been 
buried. It had always been the cuſtom at Rome to 
make funeral orations in praiſe of ancient .magrons z 
but there was no precedent of any upon young wo- 


men, till Cæſar firſt made one upon the death of his 


own wife. This alſo proeured him great favour, and 
by this expreſſion of affection he won the hearts of 
the people, who looked upon him as a man of great 
tenderneſs ànd extraordinary good-· nature. 
e had buried his wife, he went Quæſtor 


into Spain under Antiſtius Vater, who was Prætor, 


whom he honoured ever after, and made his fon 


Quæſtor when he himſelf came to be Prætor. At 
the expiration of his office, he married Pompeia his 
third wife, having then a daughter by Cornelia his firſt 
wife, whom he afterwards married to Pampey the 
—_—_ . ; a A oO Ct 
He was ſo profuſe in his expences, that before he 
had any publick employment, he was in debt thirteen 
hundred talents. Some thought that by being at ſo 
great a charge to be popular, he parted with a real 
and ſolid good, for what was ſhort and uncertain: 
but in truth he purchaſed what was of the greateſt 
value at an inconſiderable rate. When he was made 
ſurveyor of the Appian way, he diſburſed beſide the 
ublick money a great ſum out of his private purſe; 
and when he was AÆdile, he provided ſuch a number 
of gladiators, (6) that he entertained the people with 
three hundred and twenty duels; and by his great li- 
4 „ berality 
(6) Suetonius tells us he had of gladiators, which made his 
collected a very great number enemies fo jealous of him — ; 
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berality An m Nr in all other publick, df | 
tacles, . 5 f he. obſcured the. zh ( 4 2 
„ Ad ingratiated himſelf 

ſo much With the NY tievery one Was egget to 
beſtow üpon him new. offices, and bern bonus. in 
return for his munificence, W ce 
There being two ee „chat of Hills, 


was then 'brok en, and ina very lo condition, be was 
deſirous, to rdiſe die del ve Fr again. Tos this end, 
whilſt he Was in ch e b feb of his repute with, theipeo- | 
ple, for the magnificent ſhows he gave as Ædile, he 
ordered ſame 1 mages, of. Merit t9. 2 privately made, 
together web ſome. fi Enit ior victory bearing trophies 
in their 7 s, and theſe he eee in the night, and 
placed i * e capitol... Mache morning, when ſome 
perſons ſaw them ghnexing, with, gold, and obſerved 
the beauty of the wor kmanſhip, and the inſcriptions 
which gave an account of Mariug's exploits againſt the 
Cimbrians, they were ſurprized at the boldnels of him 
who had ſet them up; nor was it 875 to gueſs 
who it was. The fame of this ſoon ſpread, and 
brought together a great concourſe of people: ſome 
preſently cried out that Cæſar had deſigns upon the 
government, becauſe: he had revived thoſe honours, 
which were buried by the laws, and by the (decrees 
of the ſenate z that this was done to ſound. the temper, 
of the people, whoſe affections he had gained by his 
magnificent ſhows and entertainments, and to try 
whether they were tame enough to bear his humour, 
and ſubmit quietly to his innovations. However 
Marius's party took courage; and it is incredible what 
a multitude of them appeared on a ſudden, and came 
ſhouting into the capitol. Many of them at the ſight 
of Marius picture wept for joy, and Cæſar was 
highly xtolled as the a per On, who! was a rela- 
| tion 


they limited t the mitaber; fo that tended. Aliquanto — : 


he exhibired fewer than he in- om; W T7 ) But 
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to them, but preſented himſe 
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tion worthy of Marius. Upon this the ſeriate met, 


And Catuhes'Luftatius, one of the moſt eminent Ro- 


mans of that time, ſtood up, and accuſed Cæſar, clo. 
Ning his ſpeech wich this remarkable ſaying ; Czfar no 
langer undermines the government, but openly plants bis 
batteries againſt it. But when Cæſar had made an 
apology for himſelf, and ſatisfied the ſenate, his ad- 
mirers were very much animated, and adviſed him 


not to let any one ſhake his reſolution, ſince he was 


 likely"to'ger the better of them all in a little time, 


; KA xt $5 F#; - DSS; > <5 ; | i 15 
and to be the firſt man in the ſtate with the peoples 


conſent. * "3H 


* 


At the ſame time Metellas the High- prieſt died; 
and Catulss and Tfauricus, perſons of high reputation, 
and who bore a great ſway in the ſenate, were com- 
petitors for the office; 1 wobld not give way 

mſelf to the people as a can- 
didate againſt them. The ſeveral intereſts ſeeming 


very equal, Catulus, who becauſe he had the moſ 
Honour to loſe, was the moſt apprehenſive of the 
event, ſent to Cæſar to buy him off, with offers of a 


great ſum of money: but he anſwered, That he would 


intreaſß his debts by a larger ſum than that to carry on the 


competition. Upon the day of election, as his mother 
conducted him out of doors with tears in her eyes, he 
ſaluted her, and faid ; Well mother, to-day you'll fee me 
either High-prieft, or an exile. When the votes were 
taken, after a great ſtruggle, he carried it, and by 
that gave the "ey and nobility reaſon to fear he 
might now raife the people to the greateſt height of 
arrogance, Therefore P:/o and Catulus blamed Cicero 


for letting Cæſar eſcape, when in the conſpiracy of 


Catiline he had given the government ſuch an advan- 


tage againſt him. For Catiline, who had deſigned 


not only to change the preſent ſtate of affairs, but 
entirely to ſubvert the whole commonwealth, - and 
bring every thing into confuſion, had himſclf eſcaped, 
the evidence not being full againſt him, as they had 
not yet diſcovered the whole of his deſign, * 
| | | elt 
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left Lentulus and Cerbegus in the eity, to ſupply his 
place in the conſpiracy. Whether they had any ſe - 


cret encouragement and aſſiſtance. from Cæſar is un- 
certain; however they Were fully convicted in the 
ſenate, and when Cicero the Conſul aſked the ſeveral 


puniſhed, all-who ſpoke: before Ce/or; ſentenced them 
ro death; but Cæſar ſtood up, and delivered a ſtudied 
ſpeech, wherein he told them, That be thought it un- 
precedented and unjuſt, to take away the lives of tio per 
ſons of their birth and rank before they were fairly: tried, 
unleſs there was an abſolute neceſſuy for it hut that if 
they were kept conſined in any town which. Cicero himſelf 
Gould chuſe,. till Catiline wa defeated, then: the ſenate 
might in peace and at their leiſure determine 4what was beſt 


to be done; „This ſentiment had ſo much appearance 


of humanity, and was delivered with ſuch force of 


eloquence, that not only thoſe who ſpoke aſter. him 
cloſed with it, but even they who had before given a 
contrary opinion, now came over to his; till ĩt came 


to the turn of Catulus and Cato to ſpeak. They warmly 
oppoſed it; and Cato inſinuated in his ſpeech: ſome 
ſuſpicions of Cz/er himſelf, and preſt the matter ſo 


far, that the criminals were given up to: ſuffer execu- 


tion. As Ceſar was going out of the ſenate, many of 
the young men who guarded Cicero ran in with their 


naked ſwords to aſſauſt him. But Curia, as it is ſaid, 


threw his . gown over him, and conveyed him out, 


and Cicero himſelf gave a ſign to his guatds, who. 
watched the motions of his eye, not to kill him. 


either for fear of the people, or becauſe he thought 
the murder unjuſt and illegal. If this be true, I 


wonder how Tuliy came to omit it in the book which 


he wrote concerning his conſulſhip. However he was 


blamed afterwards for not making uſe of ſo good an 
opportunity againſt Cæſar out of fear of the populace. 


who very much favoured him. 
Some time after, when Cæſar went into the ſenate 


to clear himſelf of ſome ſuſpicions he lay under, he 
ee i ; __- nana 
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found great rlamours raiſed againſt him, here upoi 
the ſenate ſitring longer than ordinary, che people 
went up to the houſe in à tumult, and beſet it, de- 
manding Caſar, and. tequiring them to diſmiſs him; 


Upon this Cato, much fearing a mutinyu from the 
poorer fort, who inflamed: and exaſpetatod all the reſt; 
and who nom placed all their hopes in Cæſar, per- 
ſuaded rhe ſenutè to give them a monthlyiallowance of 
corn, which put the commbn wealth to the extraordi- 


nary charge of ſeven million five hundred thouſand 


drachmas-a year (7). This expedient removed all 
fears for the preſent, and very much :weakened\Cz- 
Jar's power, who at that time was juſt going to be 
made and conſequently would. have been 
more formidable by his office. But there was no 
publick diſturbance during his pretorſhip, though he 
met with a diſagreeable accident in his family} *' 

' Publius Clodius was à perſon of a patrician family, 
and eminent both for his riches and łlogqutnee; but 
in lewdneſs and impudence he exceeded the very worſt 


of thoſe who were infamous for their debauchery; 
He was in love with Pomptia, Cæſar's wife; ànd ſne 


kad no averſion to him. But there were ſtrict guards 
on her apartment, and Cæſar's mother ebe abe 
was a diſcreet woman, being continually about ker, 
made an interview very dangerous and difficult. The 
Romans have a Goddeſs whom they call zhe-podd' O 
deſs;; as the Greis have one whom they calł Gyneres,) 


that is, be Goddeſs of tbe women. TheiPhrygians, who: 


claim a peculiar title to her, ſay ſnhe was tw 
King Midas: the Romans pretend ſhe was one of the 
Dryads,' and married to Faunus: the Grecians affirnv 
that: ſtie is that mother of Bacchus, whoſe! nate: ii not 
to be uttered: for this reuſon the women who cele- 
brate her feſtival, cover the tents with: vine-· branches, 
and according to the fable; a conſecrated dragon is 


placed near the nem bay r ee It is wie! 
10378 94! 3 0 
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ful for à man to be preſunt, nor even to be in tlie 
houſe, whilſt the ſaered vites are celebrated ? but che 
women by themſelves - perform many ceremoſſics re- 
ſembling thoſe uſed in the ſolemnity faered tb O7 
pheus, When the feſtival comes, the /huſtapd; whe 
is always either Conſul or Prætor, and with him'ever\ 
male creature," quits the houſe; the wife' then takin 
it under het care, prepares it for the ſolemnity, which 

G 


8 


is performed chiefly in the nightetime, attended wi 
mirth and ſport, and ſeyeral ſorts of muſſck. AS 
Pompeia was at that time eelebrating this feaſt, Cl. 
dius, Who as yet had no beard, and whoſe face was 
like that of a young woman, thinking he might aſh 
undiſcovered, took upon him the habit and diſguiſe 
of a ſinging woman, and went to Cæſar's houſe. 
Finding the doors open, he was readily introduced 
by a young maid who was in the intrigue. "SHE. 
preſently tan to tell Pimpejo, but not. returninig {6 
ſoon as he expected, he grew unealy in waiting for 
her 4 and therefor e left t his poſt, a nd traverſed the 
houſe from one room to another, ſtill taking cate to. 
avoid the lights, till at laſt Aurbiſa s woman met him, 
and invited him to ſuch recreations as the Women 
uſed among themſelves. He refuſed to comply; but 
ſhe preſently pulled him forward, and aſked him who 
he was and whence ? Clodius told her he waited for 
Aura, one of Pompeia's, maids, and {0 betrayed him: 
ſelf by his voice: upon which the woman ſhriekingg 
ran into the company where there were lights, and 
cried out, ſne had difcovered àa man. The women 
were all in a fright: Aurelia preſently threw a vei 
over the ſacred utenſils, put a ſtop to the folemnityy 
and having ordered the doors to be ſhnt, ran about 
with lights to find Clodizs, Who was. got into the 
maid's room that he had come with, -and-was ſeized 
there. The women knew him, and drove him out of 
doors, and preſently, though it was yet night, went 
home to tell their huſbands the ſtory. , In che morn: 
ing it was reported through the city that Clodrys 15 
Ws. made 
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made this impious attempt, and all agreed that he 


ought to be puniſhed as an offender, not only againſt 
thoſe whom he had affronted, but alſo againſt the 


publick, : and the Gods. 


Upon which. one of the 


tribunes. accuſed him of, impiety, and ſome of the 
principal ſenators came in, and witneſſed againſt him, 
that beſide many other horrible crimes, he had been 


guilty of inceſt with his own ſiſter, who was married 
to. Lucullus. But the people ſet themſelves, againſt 
the intereſt of the nobility, and defended Clodius; 


which was of great ſervice-to him with the judges, 


who were at a loſs how to proceed, being afraid to 


| provoke the commonalty.. Cæſar immediately di- 


vorced Pompeia ; but being ſummoned as a vitneſs 


[> 8) The words in the original 

are, rd THifwv xn avſurrupin . 
vas Tols Tj Y pact To; YI”WUn; d- 
Jerry, Mr, Dacier tranſlates 


wem thus; 54% of the Judges 


confounding this with ſome other 


[ together. He ſuppoſes 
that Plutarch in this paſſage in- 


_ tended to expreſs the Latin 


phraſe, te erre Jententias per ſatu- 


ram; by which the Romans 
meant the determining ſeveral. 
different 1 by one vote. a 
Thus when a law was propoſed. 
to the people conſiſting of ſeve- 


ral articles, and they were to 


confirm or reject the whole at 
once; it was called Satrra lex. 


In the ſame manner he ſuppoſes 


the judges to have joined ſeveral 
other cauſes with this of Cladius, 
and to have made one ſentence 

ferve for all of them. However 
this method of determining per 

Saturam was found to be at- 
tended with great inconvenien- 


ces, 'and was therefore prohi- 
dited by the Lex Cætilia et Di- 
dis.  Plutarch mentions this 


N fit againſt 
trial of Chdius again in the life 
of Cicero, and the words there 


are, rkg Kxrug E THF ovſuc- 
xv This ypapnarw Htg. 
1. e. When the judgrs gave ther 
Votet, they had confounded and ob. 
_Shings - their judgment | upon ſcured the letters upon their tablets, 
them > #4 Mr. Dacier thinks that that paſ- 
ſage ſhould be corrected by this, 


and that inſtead of pc WE 
ſhould there read TAY we 

But this opinion of Mr. Dacier 
is liable to ſeveral objections. 
1. The Greek words themſelves 


-in this place will not without 


t violence admit of his tranſ- 


a $5. HI; 


be imagined that there was ſuch 


irregularity and confuſion in a 


: Roman court of judieature. that 


when a number of Judges ſat to 
determine a cauſe, 


ſhould give judgment upon that 


cauſe ſingly, and the reſt join 


ſeveral other cauſes with it. 
3. Though the people might by 
one vote determine concerning 
the ſeveral clauſes of a law that 


was propoſed to them, yet it is 
. extremelß 


ome of them 
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againſt Cladius, he ſaid, He had. nothing to charge hin 
with, This looking like a paradox, the accuſer 
alked him, Viy then he parted with his wife? Caeſar 

replied, Becauſe I cannot bear that my wife ſhould be ſo 
much as ſuſpected. Some ſay that Cz/ar ſpoke, as he 
thought; others, that he did it to gratify the people, 
whom he ſaw very earneſt to ſave Clodius. Clodius 
therefore was acquitted, moſt of the judges having 
obſcured the letters upon their tablets (8), that they 
might not be in danger from the people by condemn- 


ä Vor. IV. 


ing him, nor in diſgrace with the nobility by acquit- 


ting him. 


The province of (9) Spain fell to Cefar's lot at the 
expiration of his prætorſnip; but he found himſelf 


extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe that 


this was practiſed by the judges 
in civil or criminal cauſes, and 
that they determined ſeveral of 
them at once by the ſame ſen- 


tence, 4. If this had ever been 


done; it could not have been al- 


lowed in this caſe, becauſe the 


Lex Cæcilia et Didia was paſſed 
many years before the trial of 
Clidins. 
lowed of, it would have been of 
no uſe to the judges; for their 
ſentence would nevertheleſs have 
been publickly known, which 
they were defirous to prevent. 
It is much more probable that 


this paſſage ſhould be corrected 


by that in the life of Cicero, and 
that inſtead of wpayuar we 


 hould here read yp@pupas. The 
manner of paſſing ſentence. a- 


mong the, Romans in criminal 
cauſes was this. When the ac- 
cuſation and defence were finiſh- 


ed, the Prætor gave to each of 


the judges three tablets covered 
with wax, on one of which was 
marked the letter A, i. e. Ab/olvo, 
on the ſecond C. i. e. Condemno, 


5. If it had been al- 


tion was. 


will de apt to conclude fro 
y "OW" _ 


Re 1s very 
and on the third V. L. i. e. Non 
liquet, They then withdrew to 
conſult, and each threw into an 
urn what tablet he pleaſed ; 
theſe were then counted, and the 
Prætor pronounced the ſentence 
according to the greater number, 


either abſolving the criminal, or 


condemning him, or referring 
the determination to another 
trial. The letters being marked 
upon wax might eaſily be effaced 
or obſcured; and this the judges 
in that hazardous ſituation pro- 
bably did, that it might be quite 
uncertain what their determina- 
And that there was 
ſome uncertainty appears from 
what Plutarch ſays in the life of 
Cicero; for after mentioning that 
the judges were ſo terriſied that 
they procured a guard for their 
protection, and that moſt of 


them obſcured the letters uport 


their tablets, he adds, Ne of the 


tablets, however, ſeemed to bs abs 
ſolutory. 


(9) They who are not con- 
verſant in the Roman antiquities 
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. the Romans. Having managed his military affairs 
- with good ſucceſs, he was equally happy in the _ 
A LT e 


this paſſage that c had the red upon him; | wheres the for 


very much embarraſſed by his creditors," who, as he 


was going off, came upon him, and were very pref- 
Hwa 1 This made him apply to'Cra/- 


| fus, who was the richeſt man in Rome, bitt ſtood in 


need of the aſſiſtance of Cæſar's activity and warmth 
of remper to enable him to oppoſe Pompey with fuc- 
ceſs. Craſſus undertook. to ſatisfy thoſe creditors who 
were moſt troubleſome and untractable, and engaged 


himſelf to the value of eight hundred and thirty ta- 


lents : upon which Cæſar was now at liberty to go to 
his province. In his journey as he was croſſing the 
Alps, and paſſing by a ſmall village of the barbari- 
ans, which was ſtocked with but few inhabitants, and 


thoſe wretchedly poor, his friends ſmiled, and afked 
him by way of raillery, F ibere were any canvaſing for 


offices there, any contention which ſhould be uppermoſt, or 


any feuds of great men one againſt auolber? To which 
| 7277 edel very ſeriouſly, For my part I bad ra- 


ther be the firſt man among theſe fellews, than the ſecond 
man in Rome. It is faid that another time whilſt he 
was in Spain, and reading at a leiſure hour the hiſ- 
tory of Alexander, he fat a great while very thought- 
ful, and at laſt burſt into tears. His friends were 


ſurprized, and aſked him the reaſon of it. Do you 


think, ſaid he, I have not juſt cauſe to weep, when | 
confider that Alexander at my age had conquered ſo many 
nations, and that I have all this time done nothing that i 
memorable? — - - > x4 
As ſoon as he came into Spain he was very active, 


and in a few days had added ten new cohorts to thoſe 
twenty which were there before. With theſe he 
- marched againſt the Gale and Luſitani, conquered 
"them, and advancing as far -as the ocean, fubdued 


other nations which never before had been ſubject to 


| f e all Spain — ther Nn only fell 0 . — *. 
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of his civil government. For he eſtabliſhed concord 
and tranquillity, in the ſeveral cities, and took eſpe- 
cial care to compoſe the differences betwixt debtors 
and creditors, He ordered that the creditor ſhould 
receive two thirds of the debtor's yearly income, and 
that the other third ſhould remain to the debtor him 
ſelf, till by this method the whole debt was at laſt 
diſcharged. This conduct made him leave his 7 
vince with great reputation; though he carried off 
great wealth himſelf, and enriched his ſoldiers, who 


therefore complimented him with the title of Inpe- 


rator. iS | 

There was a law among the Romans, that whoever 
deſired the honour of a triumph ſhould ſtay without 
the city; and another, that thoſe who put up for the 
Conſulſhip ſhould. appear perſonally upon the place. 
Cæſar came home at the very time of chuſing Con- 
ſuls ; and being in a ſtrait between theſe two oppo- 
ſite laws, ſent to the. ſenate to deſire that he might 
be allowed to ſue for the Conſulſhip though abſent. 
Cato ſtood up in defence of the law, and ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed his requeſt ; afterwards perceiving that Cz/ar 
had prevailed with a great part of che ſenate to com- 
ply. with.it, he made it his buſineſs to gain time, and 


waſted an whole day in harangues. Upon which Cæ- 
ſar thought fit to drop the triumph, and Ei the 


Conſulſhip. He came therefore preſently into the 


city, and entered upon a project which deceived all . 


but Cato. This. was the reconciling of Craſſus and 

Pompey, who then. bore the greateſt ſway in Reme. 
There had been a. miſunderſtanding between them; 
but Cæſar made up the difference, and by this means 
ſtrengthened himſelf by the united power of both. 
Thus he privately undermined the government by an 


action which ſeemingly was only an office of kindneſs 
and humanity, For it was not the quarrel betwixt 


4 Pompey 


retard ulteriorem ſortitus Hiſpa- prehended Lufitania and Betica, 
ziam, ſays Suetonius, Which com- 1 is Portugel and Andaluſia. 
3 | . ES 


(i) Cæſan 
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Pompey and Cæſar, as moſt men imagine, that was 


the foundation of the civil wars, but their union, their 
conſpiring at firſt to ſubvert the ariſtocracy, and their 
quarrelling at laſt which ſnould be monarch. Cato, 


Who often foretold what the confequenceof this alliance 


would be, had then the character of an ill - tempered 
and overbufy man, but aſterwards the reputation of 


a wiſe though unfortunate counſellor. Thus Cz: 


ſar being doubly guarded with the Tntereft of Craſſus 
and Pompey, was promoted to the Conſulſhip, and de- 
clared by the general ſuffrage of the people with Cal. 
purnius Bibulus. . 1 Ts 
When he was fixed in his office he propoſed ſome 
taws which were more worthy of 4 bold mutinons 
tribune. than a Conſul, and were defigned only to 
gain the favour of the commonality by deereeing to 
them a diviſion of lands and a diſtribution of corn. 
The beſk and moſt honourable of the fenators oppoſed 
it; upon which, having long waited for ſuch a pre- 
rence, he openly proteſted /Bat he was forced unwillingly 
to appeal to the prople, and that the rigour and oppoſition 
of the ſenate had driven him to the neceſſity of flying to 
them for their protection. This he did accordingly ; 
and having Craſſus on one ſide of him, and Pompey on 
the other, he aſked them two, whether they eonfented 
to the laws he had propoſed? They owned their 
aſſent; upon which he deſired them to aſſiſt him 
againſt thoſe who with ſword in hand had threatened 
fo oppoſe him. They engaged they would; and Pom- 
pey added further, that ve would not only meet their 
ford with' fword in band, hut that he would bring a 

buckler with bim beſides, This ſpeech the nobles re- 
ſented, as neither ſuitable to his dignity, nor becom. 
ing the reverence due to the ſenate, but as altogether 
raſh and infolent : the people however were pleaſed 
' Czar, that he might ſtill more firmly ſecure to 
himſelf the intereſt of Pompey, gave him, his daughter 
Julia in marriage, who had before been eng to 
=, 6 0 Servilius 
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Servilius Capio, and told Servilius he ſhould have Pau- 
's daughter, who was not unprovided neither, but 
deſigned for Sy/le's.. ſon, Fauftus, A little time Ret 
Ceſar married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piſe, and 
made Piſo Conſul for the year following. Lato ex- 
claimed loudly againſt this, and proteſted with a 
great deal of warmth, that it was intolerable py 
government ſhould be proſtituted by marriages, and 
chat theſe men ; hould advance one another to the 


commands of armies, provinces, and to. other Ta 


s, by the intereſt of women. 

Bibalus, Cæſzar's collegue, finding it was to no pur- 
pole to oppoſe Caſars laws, and having been fre- 
quently in danger of being end. in the Forum 
together with. Cato, confined T himſelf tq his houſe, and 
there ſpent the remaining part of his Conſulſhip. 
Pompey, when - he was married, ' preſently filled * 
Forum with ſoldiers, and ſo ſecured to the people their | 
new laws, and to Cæſar the government of all Gaal 


SS EZ 41.40 


on both ſides of the Alps, — with Dlyricum, and 
the command of four le + 448 for five years., Cato made 


ſome attempts to oppole theſe meaſures, but was ſent 
to priſon by Caſar, who imagined he would appeal 
to the, tribunes. But when Cæſar ſaw that he went 
along without ſpeaking a word, and that not only the 
nobility. reſented it, but that the people alſo out of 
their veneration to Cato's virtue waited on him, and 
by their ſilence and dejected looks, expreſſed a great 


concern for him. he himſelf privately deſired one of 


the tribunes to reſcue Cato. As for the other ſenay 
tors, ſome. few of t them attended the houſe; the reſt 
being diſguſted | abſented themſelves. Hence Conſi: 
dius, a 7 old man, wok occaſion one 0x to 2 


1 44 
4106 


and thoſe many expeditions in which he ſubi 
the Gun, ow him to have been a ſoldier and A 
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But the moſt ſcandalous thing that was a de 
Cæſars Conſulſhip, was his promoting Cladius, wks 
attempted to diſhonour his bed, and who had im-. 

profaned the ſacred and myſterious | vigits, 


roo referred on purpoſe to ruin Cicero; nor did 
Cæſar Na che field till they had overpowered Hitn, 


and driven him out of Lab. | 
Such was Czſar's conduct beford the witty of Gi, 
After this he feeths to have begun his courſe afreſh, 
and to have entered upon a new and different Techie 
of action. Thoſe battles which he after wards foright, 


ed 


Genera), not in the leaſt inferior to any of ' the 
greateſt and moſt admired commanders. For if we 


compare him with the Fabn, the Merell, the Sei 


70's, and with thoſe that were his 'cotitethpy porarits, 
or not long before him, Sila, Marius, the we eg 
Laculli, or even Pompey "himſelf, "whoſe fame "for 
every kind of milicary virtue reached the heavens, 


we ſhall find Cæſar's actions to have ſurpaſſed them 


all. One he excelled on the account of the di. 
culty of the places where he fought; andthert in 
reſpect of the large extent of country which he ſub⸗ 
Sd ſome in Te number and ſtrength of che ee. 
mies whom he conquered ; and ſome in the 7 
neſs and barbarity of the rempers' of ha Poop 
whom he poliſhed and civilized ; others in'hiy hi 
Tnanity and clemency to thoſe he overpowered; And 
tber, in his gifts and gratuities to his ſoldiers; all 
in the number of the battles which he fought, And of 
the enemies whom he killed, For he had not p r- 
ſued the wars in Gaul full ten years, before he tobł by 
ſtorm eight hundred towns, and ſubdued three hun- 
dred dant: ; and. Where the number of * 
om 


(i) Cægur himſelf gives us an ceived two kale aud thitty 
account, of this adion in his darts upon his target, and adds, 
third book of the civil wars, that he gave him av a 
And tells us, that this ſoldier re- for his valour two bode 
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whom at different times he was engaged amouhteti in 
all to three millions, one million of theſe he ſſew in 
battle, and tnade another million priſoners-. The 
zeal and affection of his ſoldiers for him was ſuch, 
that thoſe who in other expeditions were but ordi - 


nary men, were invincible and irreſiſtible when they. 


went upon any danger where Czſar's glory was con- 
cerned, Such an one was Aailius, who in a — nh 
before Mar/zilles lung himſelf into a galley belong 

to the enemy, where though he had his right ha 

cut off with a ſword, yet ſtill held his buckler in his 5 
left, and ſtruck the * — in the face with it, till 
he defeated them, and made himſelf maſter of the 
veſſel. Such another was'Caffus Scæva, who in the 
battle fought * Toy near Dyrrhachium, ''hav- 
ing loſt one of his eyes by an arrow, having his 
houlder pierced with one Javelin and his thigh run 


through with another, and having received (1 hun- 


dred and thirty darts upon his target, called to the 
enemy, as though he would ſurrender himſelfa hut 
when two of them came up to him, he cut off che! 
arm of one wich his ſword,” and by a blow en the face 
ſorced the other to retire, whillt writh the -afſiſtarice. of 
his own party he made his eſcape. Again in nn. 


when ſome of the vanguard were aceidentally ſalſen 


into a moraſs full of water, and there aſſaulted byithe 
enemy, a common ſoldier, whilſt Cefar ſtood: and 

looked on, threw himſelf into the midſt of them, and 
after many and ſignal demonſtrations of his yalour, 
beat off the barbarians, and reſcued the men. At 
laſt he himſelf wir much ado, partly hy ſui 
and partly by wading, paſt the moraſs, but in the 
paſſage loſt his ſhield. - Cefar and thoſe about: him 
were aſtoniſhed at the action, and went to meet ham 


with Joy aud acclamationsz but ene very 
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much dejected, and in tears, threw himſelf down dt 
Ceſar's feet, and begged his pardon for having loſt 
bis buckler. Another time in Africa, Scipio having 
taken a ſhip of Cæſars in which was Granius Petros: 
nius, who had lately been made Quæſtor, put the 
other paſſengers to the ſword. but told the. Quæſtor 
that be gave bim his life: but he replied,” Iris not uſual 
for Czſar's ſoldiers to late, but 10 give lie; and having | 
- 52g ran upon his ſword, and killed him- 
This courage and theſe principles of honour were 
inſpired into them, and cheriſned by Cæſar himſelf; 
who by his liberal diſtribution of money and honours, 
ſhowed them, that he did not froni the wars heap up 
wealth for his own luxury, or the gratify ing bis pri- 
vate pleaſure, but that he took care to ſettle a ſure 
fund for the reward and encouragement of valour, 
and that he looked upon himſelf as rich only in that 
which he gave to deſerving ſoldiers. Beſides, there 
was no danger to which he did not willingly- expoſe 
himſelf, no labour from which he pleaded an exemp- 
tion. His contempt of danger was not ſo much ad- 
mired by his ſoldiers, becauſe they knew how much 
he loved honour: but his enduring ſo much hard- 
ſnip; which he did to all appearance beyond his na- 
tural ſtrength, very much aſtoniſhed them. For he 
was of a ſlender habit of body, had a ſoft and white 
kin, was troubled with pains in his head; and ſubject 
to an epilepſy, which it is ſaid firſt ſeized him at Gor+ 
diba. But he did not make the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution a pretext for his eaſe, but uſed war as the 
beſt phyſick againſt his indiſpoſitions; and by con- 
tinuab marches, coarſe diet, and frequent lodging in 
the fields, he ſtruggled. with his diſeaſes, aud pre- 
pared his body againſt all attacks. He ſlept gene- 
rally in his chariots or litters, and employed even his 
reſt in action. In the day he was carried to view 
caſtles, garriſons, or fortifications, in his ehariot, hav- 
ing always a ſervant fitting with him, whoſe buſineſs 
Da. 5 Jo 
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days. He had been an expert rider from his 
hood; for it. was uſual with him to hold his hands 


cloſe behind him, and to put his horſe. to full ſpeed; 
But in the wars he had improved himſelf ſo far as t 


dictate letters on horſeback, and to furniſn employ- 
ment for two ſecretaries at the ſame time, ot as Ohius 
ſays, FRE: more. And. it is . hay he; was: 4155 


ern 


may learn —_— this remarkable eee th Take 
Valerius Leo invited him one night to fupper 

and treated him with Aſparagus, upon, w dich Mon 
of oil he had poured ſweer. oiatment, Cæſar 1440 on it 
without: any diſguſt, and reprimanded, his friends, for 


finding fault with it. For is was enough, ſaid he, not 


to eat obat you did not lite; but be who, reflefs « on ano 


tber man's want of breeding, ſhows he wants it a much 


himſelf, Another time upon the road being driven 
by a ſtorm into a poor man's:cottage, where he Find 
but one room, and that. ſuch as would afford but a 


mean reception to a ſingle perſon, he told, 5 compar. 


nions, that the moſt honourable places ought to be given 
to the beſt men, but the maſt neceſſary- accommodations to 
the weakeſt 3 and accordingly. ordered that Oppius, hq 
was infirm, ſhould lodge within, whilſt he and the 
reſt ſlept under a ſhed at the door. 

His firſt war in Gaul was againſt the * and 


Tigurini, who having bunt twelve of their on toyns, 


and four hundred villages, would have marched for- 
ward through that part of Gaul which was ſubject to 
the Romans, as the Cimbrians and Teutones tormerly had 

| 5 1 6 Ene done. 
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it was to write down what he dictated as he went, and. 
a ſoldier, attending behind, who carried — pf 
| He uſually drove ſo briſkly, that when he 10 ſet out 
from Rome he arrived at the river Rhane wi thin cight | 

5, 
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346 | 
done.. For they were · not inferior to then in "Re | 

e; and in numbers they were equal, being in all 
| thics hundred thouſand, of which one hundred and 


ninety thouſand were fighting men. Cæſar did not 
engage the Tigurini in perſon,” but (2) feht Labiens 
his lieutenant, who routed them near the river Arar: 
but the Helvetians ſurprized Cefer, and u nexpettedly 
ſet upon him as he was conducting his army 2 to | 
confederate town. However he managed 
get into à place well fortified; where, * he had 
muſtered and drawn up his men, his horſe was brought 
to him; upon which he ſaid, Ven I have won the 
battle, T will uſe my horſe for the piii ſnit, but at preſent 
tet us go agaimjt the enemy: accordingly be charged 
them Tatioodly on foot. After a long and ſharp « en- 
gagement he drove the main army out of the field, 
Fur found the greateſt diffictity when he came to 
their carriages and ramparts, where not only the men 
ſtood and fought, but the women alſo and children 
defended themſelves; till they were cut to pieces; in- 
ſomuch that the fight was ſcaree ended till midnight. 
This action, in itſelf very great, Ceſar crowned with 
another more glorious, by gathering in a ody all 
the barbarians that had efcaped out of the battle, 
above one hundred thouſand in number, and oblig- 
ing them to repair to the country whieh they had ge- 
ſerted, and the cities which they nad burt, This 
he did for fear the German ſhould: paſs the Rhine; 
and poſſeſs themſelves of the country wilt ie" lay uns 
inhabited. 
His ebw war was in Nrdur of the Gauls ad 


the Cem though! ſome time before he n OI 
| ' cured 


(2) Ceſar IM bimſelf Wkthe' number of cem. — | 3] 


left Labienus'to guard the works - 
he had raiſed from the lake of 
Geneva to mount Fura, and that 
he marched in perſon at the 
head of three legions to attack 
the Tigurini in their paſſage over 
the Soane, and killed a great 


(3) Bibradtr, called at een 
fas. Ce gives us a de- 
1 1 7 of this Sn e in 


his firſt book of the wat in 


Here it was that in order to 
prevent all hopes of a retreat 


— to mare — with all Fx 
e 


1 
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cured Ariouiftus their King to be ovine at None as an 
ally. But they were very unſufferuble neighbour 
thoſe under his dominion, andi it was /probab 
when occaſlon offered, they would not be. ſatished 

with their late acquiſitions, but would attempt to ſeize 
on the reſt of Gaul, and drive out the — | 


But finding his commanders timorous, and 
ally thoſe of the young nobility, who ſeemed: think 


that in an expedition under Cæſar they ſhould have 
nothing to do but to enrich themſelves and Ave in 
eaſe and pleaſure, he called them together, and ad- 
viſed them to retire, and not to run this hatard of a 
battle againſt cheir inclinations, ſince they were ſo 
effeminate and cowardly; telling them wichal, chat 
ae would take only the tenth legion, and march 
againſt the barbarians, whom he did not expect vo 


find an enemy more formidable than the Ciabri, nor 


ſnould they find him a General inferior to Marius. 
Upon this the tenth legion deputed ſome of theit body 
to return him thanks; and the other legions re- 
proached their officers, and with great 'vigour' and 
zeal followed him many days journey, till Wey en- 
camped within two bundred furlongs of the enemy. 


Arioviſtuls reſolurion began to waver upon their v 


approach; for not expecting that the Romuns 251 


attack the Germans, but on the 9 that if at- 
U 


tacked themſelves they would not have ſuſtained the: 
charge, he admired Cat's courage, and'arthe fame 


time ſa his own army under a'grear-confternarish; 


They were ſtill more difcouraged by the prophecies of 
their (4) holy women, wðS by Fobſerving dhe eddies' of 


e and taking omens from the windings and noiſe 


of 

the 8 he font back his ebetr ouvir vio) TMs conjec 
horſe, the reſt following: bis ex- tore is Juſtified by the words of 
ample. Dion, à yu abr Rap 

(4) [tis inths Greek T& lad. the wwives of the burbarium "them- 
prota, 10 de vf but M. felves, and by the expreſſion i in 
de Thou is of opinion that in- Cefary Matres e arm. 
eee, be de G a 


4 9 That 


3 „ e II F E | 
of —_—_ foretold future events, and warned them 


not co en 
having hac 


before the next new moon. Cæſur 
intimatianiof-this, and ſeeing the ee 


lie All, — it expedient to attack them whilſt 
they were: under theſe apprebenſi jons, rather than fit 
ftill and wait their time. Accordingly he made his 


approaches to their fortificztions and to the hills where 


they were encamped, and ſocharraſſed and exaſperated 
them that at laſt they came down with great: fury to 
engage. But he gained a glorious victory, and pur- 
ſued chem for three hundted furlongs (80 as far as the 
bine; all which ſpace was covered with ſpoils, and 
bodies of the ſlain. Arioulſtus made ſhift to paſs the 
Rhine with the ſmall remains, of his army; for it is 
faid the number of the ſlain ahoudred io! ht thous 


fand. 
So nt 3 Ls s 


4 — 


After this Ges Ceſar: lelt his army at . ths 


ter quarters in the country of the Sequani, and, in 
_ order to attend his affairs at Rome, went into that 


part of Ga which lies on the Pg, and was part of his 


rovince; for the river Rubicon divides the Ciſalpine 


aul from the reſt of 7ta'y;. There he remained and 
employed himſelf in cultivating the favour of the 
peoples ho flocked to him in great numbers, and. 
always fouad their requeſts anſwered: for: he never 
diſmiſſed any without preſent pledges of his: favour, 
and further hopes for the future. 

- During/all::abis/ time of the war in Gaul, "Pompey 
never diſcovered how on one fide Cæſar conquered his 
enemies with the arms of Rome, and on the other ſub- 
dyed the Romans with the money which he had got 


ts ). That : ſeems. Jmpolibin, 


Thies hundred furlongs make 
ebirty · ſexen miles and a half. 
here malt certainly be ſome 
crror in the text; and that there 
is ſo is plain from Cefar, who 


makes the diſtaice to be no 


more than five miles. Argue 


from his enemies. But when Ceſar heard. that the 


Belge, 
anmes boſbery ſays he, terga verte- 
runt, negus prius fugere defliterunt 
quam ad flumen Rhenum millia 
paſſuum ex eo loco birci ter quinpue 
pervinerunt; and that Car 
wrote it millia quingue and not 
willia. quinquaginta, Ag it is. in 
ſome editions, is evident —_ 

this 


efforts they were not able to beat the enemy out of 


this, that the Greek verſion ren - lated, and not the twelfth, as it 
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gelgæ, who were the moſt powerful of all the Gals, 
and inhabited a third part of the country, had re- 
volted, and that they had got together a great many 
thouſand men in arms, he immediately directed his 
courſe that way with great expedition, and falling 
upon the enemy, as they were ravaging the country 
of the Gauls his allies, he ſoon defeated them, and 
put them to flight. For though their numbers were 
great, yet they made but a ſtender defence, fo that 
the marſhes and deep rivers were made paſſable to the 
Roman foot, by the ' vaſt quantity of dead bodies. 
Thoſe revolters who dwelt upon the ſea-coaſts ſur- 
rendered without fighting, and therefore he led his 
army againſt the Nervii, who are the moſt uncivilized 


and moſt warlike people of all in thoſe parts. Theſe 


live in a cloſe woody country; and having lodged 
their children and their goods in a deep hollow within 
a large foreſt, they fell upon Cæſar with a body of 


ſixty thouſand men before he was prepared for them, 


and while he was making his encampment. They 
foon routed his cavalry, and having ſurrounded the 
twelfth and ſeventh legions, killed all the officers ; 
and had not Cæſar himſelf ſnatched up a buekler, and 
forced his way through his own men, to come-up to 


the barbarians; or had not the (6) tenth legion, when 
they ſaw him in danger, ran in from the tops of the 


hills, where they lay, and broke through the enemies 
ranks, to reſcue him, in all probability his army had 
been entirely cut off. But through the influence of 
Cz/ar's valour, the Romans in this conflict exerted 
more than ordinary courage: yet with their utmoſt 


the 


ders it d Trrkepaxorla forty is in the text. For Cæſar him- 
f.rtongs, which anſwer exactly ſelf tells us that Labienus ſent the 
to five miles. Plutarch without tenth legion to his aſſiſtance ; 
doubt wrote it thirty furlongs, the twelfth was employed. elſe- 
but the copyers afterwards tran- where. There is a fine deſcrip= 
ſcribed it re hundred, tion of this battle left us by C2» 


(6) Thus jt ought to be tranſ · ſar, lib. 2. 
| : (7) Pa- 
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the field, but cut them off fighting in their own de- 
fence. For out of ſixty thouſand ſoldiers, not above 
Eve hundred ſurvived the battle; and of four hundred 
of their ſenators not above three. When the Roman 
ſenate had received news of this action, they voted 
ſacrifices and feſtivals to be celebrated for the ſpace of 
fifteen days, which was longer than ever had been ob- 
ſerved for any victory before. For the danger appeared 
great, becauſe they were engaged with ſo many ſtates 
at once, and the favour of the people to Cæſar made 
the victory more eſteemed becauſe he was conqueror. 
For he was now retired to his winter-quarters by the 
Po, where, aſter he had ſettled the affairs of Gaul, 
he reſided in order to proſecute his deſigns at Rome. 
All who were candidates for offices uſed his aſſiſt- 
ance, and were ſupplied with money from him to 
corrupt the people, and buy their votes, in return for 
which, when they were choſen, they did all they could 
to advance his power. But what was more conſider- 
able, the moſt eminent and powerful men in Rome in 
great numbers made their court to him at Luca, as 
Pompey, and Craſſus, and Appius the Prætor of Sardi- 
nia, and Nepos the Proconſul of Hain; ſo that there 
were upon the place at one time a hundred and twenty 
lictors, and more than two hundred ſenators. Hav- 
ing conſulted together they came to this agreement, 
that Pompey and Craſſus ſhould be Conſuls again for 
the following year; that Cæſar ſhould have a freſh 
ſupply of money, and that his command ſhould be 
renewed to him for five years more, It ſeemed. very 
abſurd to all thinking men, that thoſe, very perſons 
who had received ſo much money from Cæſar, ſhould 
| : „ 
(7) Plutarch is here giving us lated in Cæſars third book of 
an account of the war with the the war in Gaul. „ 
Uſpetes, and Tenchteres, which (8) It is in the original z# hi. 
happened under the Conſulſhip Epbemerides; from whence. it 
of Craſſus, and Pompey; but appears that Plutarch in this 
there were ſeveral conſiderable * Pep calls Cz/ar*s commentaries 


tranſactions which Plutarch has his Ephemerides; for which 


omitted, in a word, all that is re- Raaldus has juſtly cenſured * 
5 e 
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perſuade the ſenate to grant him more, as if he were 
in want; though indeed they did not ſo much per- 
ſuade as compel the ſenate, who at the ſame time re- 
gretted what they were forced to decree. Cato was 
not preſent, for they had ſent him off very ſeaſonably 
into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was a zealous. imita- 
tor of Cato, when he found he could do no good by 
oppoſition, broke out of the houſe, and loudly de- 
claimed againſt theſe proceedings to the people. But 
none paid any attention to him; ſome lighted him 
out = reſpect to Craſſus and Pompey, others to gratif 
Ceſar, on the hopes of whoſe 
ſeemed to depend. ccc bei 
Aſter this, Cz2/ar returned again to his forces in 
Gaul, where (7) he found that country involved in a 
dangerous war, two powerful nations of the Germans 
having lately paſt the Rhine, and made inroads into 
it; one of them called the Up/petes, and the other the 
Tenchteri. - Of the war with this people, Cæſar him- 
ſelf has given this account in his commentaries (8). 
The barbarians having ſent ambaſſadors to treat with 
him, during the treaty ſet upon him in his march, 
by which means with eight hundred men they routed 
five thouſand of his horſe, who did not ſuſpect their 
coming. Afterwards they ſent other ambaſſadors to 
purſue the ſame fraudulent practices; theſe he kept 
in cuſtody, and led on his army againſt the barbari- 
ans, as judging it would betray too much eaſineſs, if 


favour alone their Ji 


he ſhould keep faith with thoſe who broke their pro- 


miſes, and could not be obliged by any league. Ca- 
nuſius ſays, that when the ſenate decreed feſtivals and 


ſacrifices for this victory, Cato declared it to be his 

eee opinion, 
were performed annually. Theſe 
laſt are trournaras, and the 
other ines, Diarier. Plu- 
tarch therefore ought not to have 


For they were two works of a 
different nature. Cæſar's Ephe- 
merides were journals, wherein 
he minated down every thing as 
it occurred day after day; and 
his commentaries are a regular 


confounded thoſe two works to- 
a gether. . 
hiſtory of his expeditions as they 


* 


(9) The 
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opinion, that Cæſar ought to be given up into the 
hands of the barbarians; that ſo the guilt which this 
breach of faith might otherwiſe bring upon the pub- 
lick, might be expiated by transferring the curſe on 
him who was the occaſion of it. Of thoſe who paſt 
the Rhine there were four hundred thouſand cut off; 
the few who eſcaped were ſheltered by the Sicambri, a 

o I 709 70 OT. 

(9) Cæſar took hold of this pretence to invade the 
Germans, being otherwiſe ambitious of glory, and 
eſpecially of th: honour of being the firſt man that 
ſhould paſs the Rbzze with an army. He preſently - 
laid a bridge over it, though it was very wide, and 
in that place deeper than ordinary, and at the ſame 


time rough and rapid, carrying down with its ſtream 


trunks ot trees, and other timber, which much ſhocked 
and weakened the foundations of his bridge; but he 
drove great piles of wood into the bottom of the riger 


above the bridge, both to reſiſt the impreſſion of ſuch 


bodies, and to break the force of the torrent; and by 
this means he finiſhed his bridge in an incredibly ſhort 
ſpace of time, it being the work but of ten days. In the 
paſſage of his army over it, he met with no oppoſition, 


the Suevi themſelves, who are the moſt warlike people 


of all Germam, flying with their effects into the cloſeſt 
and moſt woody part of the vales. When he had burnt 
all the enemy's country, and encouraged thoſe who 
had remained firm to the Raman intereſt, he went back 
into Gaul, after eighteen days ſtay in Germany. 


But his expedition into Britain gave the moſt ſig- 


(9) The enemies. horſe, who thoſe parts, and that as he would 


were not at the engagement 


ſheltered themſelves among the 


Sicambri, to whom Cæſar ſent his 


fummons requiring them to de- 
liver up to him that body of 


horſe which had engaged in a 


ar againſt him; they replied 
that the Rhine was the boun- 
dary of the Raman empire in 


not allow the Germans to paſs 


that river without his conſent, fo 


it was not reaſonable in him to 


extend his dominions beyond it. 


(1) This army conſiſted of 
eight legions. He tells us him- 


. Telf, ib. v. that an exceſſive 
drought had cauſed a ſcarcity in 
the country, which conſtrained 


" 
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nal teſtimony of his courage; for he was the firſt who 
brought a navy inte the weſtern ocean, or who ſailed 
through the Atlaniich with an army to make wars 
and though the iſland is of ſo incredible am extent, 
that it had given room to many hiſtorians to diſpute, 
whether ſuch an Hand really exiſted, or whether- it 
was a mere name and fiction; yet he att th 
conquer it, and to carry the ——— — the 
limits of the known world. He paſſed over thither 
twice from that part of Gaul which li lies oppoſite to it, 
and in ſeveral battles which he fought, did — | 
ſervice to the enemy, than ſervice to himſelf; for 
the iſlanders were fo miſerably poor, that Hal x 
nothing worth being plundered of. When: he found 
himſelf unable to put ſuch an end to the war as he 
wiſhed, he was content to take hoſtages from own, : 
and to impoſe Tome taxes, and tei quired the iſland. 
At his arrival in Gaul, he found letters which lay 
ready to be conveyed over the water to him, from 
his friends at Romt, to give him notice of his 
ter's death, who died in labour of a child by Pompey, 
Both Cæſar and Pompey were much afflited with her 
death; their friends too were greatly concerned, be- 
cauſe chat alkiance was now quite broken, which had 
| hitherto, kept che-commonwealth''in-peace and tran- 
quillity 2 the child alſo died within a few day ruf 
ter the mother. The people took the body. 
by force from the ke eons and uren in che Ger. 
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e did not quit e ſaw from that reproach in hig if 
them w Ul ſec e ſettled in he ſays at J 
their amb kg a thing thoſe legions, except dt 


that can poſſibly be condemned was quartered at a greater dif. 
in him was his fixing his quar- tance, but in à quiet codomyy 
ters at too great à diſtance, where no danger as t a 
which pat it but of their power feared,” were poſted wichit the 
to aſſiſt dne another in ti me, 5 of at bundred 2» | 
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he 

gre 
 Entmimand- of Ambiorix, cut off Cotta and Tituriut, 
withethrir army. After that, the enemies inveſted a 
ten (where Nyintus Cicero lay with his legion) with 
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O that he was forced to divide it into ſeveral parts for 


the convenience of winter: quarters; therefore when he 


was gone towards #aly according to his cuſtom, there 
was ſudden inſurrection. in Gaul, and great armies 
were on their march about the country, who attacked 


s maſters of the forts where they lay. The 
are and ſtrongeſt party of the rebels, under the 


ant army of hxty thauſand men, and had almoſt taken 
hy drm. the Roman ſoldiers in it being all wounded, 
badobaving quite ſpent themſelves by a vigorous de- 


fence: heyond their natural ſtrength. But Ceſar, who 


At: n great: diſtance, having received notice of 


this, Aquic Ely got together ſeven thouſand men, and 


iſtenẽd to relieve ( dcero, The beſiegers being in- 
rmed raf his march raiſed the ſiege, and went with 


all cheir ſerces to meet him, deſpiſing the ſmall num- 


Caſar, to nouriſh their: preſumption, ſeemed to avoid 
ting, and continued retreating as if he had been 
afraid of them, till he found aplace conveniently ſitu- 
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the country, and with great vigilance fovided PSY 1 
all innovations. At that time thr 15 jobs Cane td 
him to ſupply the place of thoſe be Ko T 16ſt; two 'of 
theſe Pompey. lent. Ber out. of thoſe under his com 8 
mand; the other was newly raiſed; in that Bag”. r 
Gaul which is near the PP. 12 * 
(2) Aſter this the, ſeeds of war, 5 
ſince been 1 Pn and e 
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winter, the rivers were f 0 e woods coveres | 
with ſnow, and the fields overfloceck; 1 that in "me 
places the toads could not be difsertell on acco fr or 
the ſnow, and in others they were coticealed * by the 
overflowing of marſhes and brooks. © All theſe I 
culties mad it feem impracticable to Ceſar to make 
any attempt upon the rebels. Many ſtates had re- 
volted together; the chief of them were the Arverni 
and Carmutts; the General who, Had the ſupreme com= 
mand was Yertingetorix, whole father the Gauls had | 
put to deatli on ſuſpicion of his alpiring to abſolure 

power. He having diſpoſed his army in ſeveral bo- 

dies; and ſet officers overithem, drew in to his intereſt 

all the countries round about” as far as thoſe that lie 

vpon the Arat j and having intelligence of the oppo- 

ſition Which Cre met with at Rome, he thought to 

engage all Gaul in the war. And if he had done 

this a little later, when Cæſar was taken up with the 
civil wars, Tealy had been thrown as as great 4 con ws # 
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his march he. ravaged t 


ſhown him 
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| Reehecion as it was before by the Cimbri. 1 at ths 
time Cz/ar, who was of a genius naturally fitted to 
make a right uſe of all advantages in war, but more 
a eſpecially underſtood how to improve time, as ſoon 
as he heard of the revolt, returned immediately the 
ſame wa . went, and ſhowed the barbarians, by 


the quickneſs of his march in ſuch a ſevere ſeaſon, 
that the army which was advancing againſt them was 
invincible. For in leſs time than one would have 
thought it credible that a courier or expreſs ſhould 
have come ſo far, he a 2 with all his army. In 

country, demoliſhed the 
forts, and received into his protection thoſe who. de- 
clared for him; till at laſt the Hedui oppoſed him, 
Who beſore had ſtyled themſelves brethren to the Ro. 
mans, and had bern much honoured by them; but 


How they joined the rebels, to the great diſcourage- 
ment of Cæſars army. Wherefore he removed 
| thence, and paſſed the country of the Lingones, being 
deſirous to reach the territories of the Seguani, who 


were his allies, and who are ſituated next to Italy 


upon the confines of Gaul. The enemy having 


followed him thither, attacked him, and ſurround 
his whole army with their vaſtly. ſuperior numbers, 
He engaged them with great reſolution, and at length 
totally. defeated them (3). But he ſeems to have fe- 
ceived ſome check at firſt, for the Arverni ſhow to 
this day a fword hanging up in one of their temples, 
which they ſa fy, was taken from Ce/ar. When it was 
erwards, he laughed at it, and when 
ſome of his friends were for having it taken down he 
would not ſuffer it, looking, om it as at | .Conſe- 
erated. 
After the defeat, 2 great part of thoſe who: had 


3 4.4 


eſcape fd, fed with their King into a town called Agſa, 


which Gar F. bog los the 5 0 of all 
1 85 | 


(3). This paſſage b very 6b dea abs. ie "©2468. e 
. in original ; and fe feems. . (4) Plutarch did not take this 


% 


this vaſt army diſſipated, vaniſhing like a 


or russ. 2 


ſeemed impregnable. During the ſiege, he found 


himſelf expoſed to gteater danger than can be er- 
 prefied. ' For the choice Ä 


of each nation, and well armed, came to relieve A- 


| fa, to the number of three hundred thouſand z n 


were there in the town leſs than one hundred and e 
venty thouſand ; ſo that Cz/ar being ſhut up betwixt 
two ſuch armies, was forced to raiſe two walls, one 


toward the town, the other againſt the new ſupplies, 


as knowing chat if theſe forces ſhould join, his affairs 
would be intirely ruined. The danger that he under- 
went before Alea, juſtly gained him great honour, 
and gave him an opportunity of ſhowing more ſignal 
inſtances of his valour and conduct, than any other 
battle ever did. One would wonder very much how 
he ſhould engage and defeat ſo many thouſands of 
men without the town, (4) and not be perceived by 
thoſe within; but much more, that the Romans 
themſelves, who guarded their wall which was next 
the town, ſhould be ſtrangers to it. For even they 
knew nothing of the victory, till they heard the cries 
of the men, and lamentations of the women, who 
were in the place, and had from thence ſeen the Ro- 
mars at a diſtance carrying into their camp a great 
quantity of bucklers, adorned with gold and ſilver, 
many breaſtplates ſtained with blood, beſides cups 
and tents made after the Gallic mode. So ſoon was 

1 | a phantom or 
dream, the greateſt part of them being Filled 157 


the ſpot. Thoſe who were in Algſia, after they 


given themſelves as well as Cæſar much trouble, ſur- 
rendered at laſt: and Vercingetorix, who was the chief a 
commander in the war, having put on his beſt ar- 


mour, and adorned his horſe with the moſt magnifi- 


cent trappings, rode out of the gates, and took a 


* 


account from Cor himſelf, had a diſtinct view of! the bat- 
who ſays that tho | ee 
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turn about 54 ſar as be v was btting then A 
off * "his armour, . and lid himſelf 
ee at Ceſar's feet, who committed hi | a to cuſt egy 
be reſerved for a triumph. 
_"Cafar had long ſince def) igned to ruin Pompey, 
15 onipey, him; for Craſſus, who was. the only eit 
Capäble, in caſe either of them was overpowered, to 
"make head againſt the other, had hitherto kept them 
In due bounds ; but he being now ſlain in Paribia, he 
one wanted nothing to make himſelf the greateſt x man 
In Rome, but the fall of him who was ſo; , nor. had 
the other any way to prevent his own ruin, but by 
xing before- hand with him whom he feared, _ Pom- 
ey indeed had not been long under ſuch apprehen- 
Lions, having till that time deſpiſed Cæſar, as think: 
| 3ng it no difficult matter to cruſh him whom he bim- 
ſelf had advanced. But Cæſar had entertained this 


Te) 1 5 
12 It 1 


and 


be pans 
2 


delign from the beginning againſt his antagoniſt, and 


Had retired like an expert wreſtler, to prepare himſeff 
For the combat. He had improved the ſtrength of his 
foldiery by exerciſing them in the Gallic Wars, and 
had heightened his own glory by his great actions, ſo 
that he was now equal to Pompey in reputation ag 
power. Nor did he let o an of thoſe advanta 2 
Which. were now given hin by Yom ey himſelf, by dhe 
times, and the III ail of Rome, which 3s 
uch chat all who were candidates for offices public Ul 
gave money, and without an ſhame bribed the 
i fh who having received their pay, did not con- 
end for their ben efactors with. their bare ſuffra ges, 
but with bows; ſwords, and ſlings; ſo that they +1. 
25965 1 8 without 1 the place of AF, 


illed bt the 1 17 
wy 
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vhich were carried on with fo much tumult and fury, 

"Fight end no worſe than in a monarchy, Some 

were ſb» bold as to-declare. openly, that the govern- 

Mm þ Was incurable bur by * 4 that 
* | - hep 


1 » 
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gendes phyſiciang meaning Humpey; who thohgh .in 


nuance of his provinces; for he had two, Spain, and 
maintained armies under him, at 1 


120 citizen of Rome, bidding bir, alen be u 


and ſuffered ſuch as had any weiglit or intereſt; in te 


mien | them, haying fiſt ig 1 red dae 


JD s AR Gy 
ought to take that remedy from the hands bf the 


words he pretended to decline it, yet in reality ufed FR 
his utmoſt efforts to be declared Dittator, | Cura peer 
ceiving his deſign, prevailed with the ſenate to malle | 
him fole Conſul, that he might not aim at the Dic- 
tatorſnip, being gratified with the offer of a more 
legal monarchy. They! beſides veted, him the.conti- 


all Africa, Sick he governed by his deputies, anet 


of a thouſand talents out of the publick trea(j 

Upon this Cæſar alſo, by bis proxies, demande e 
Conſulfhip, and the cominnance of his Proving 
Pompey at firſt did not ſtir in it, but it was op 
by Marcellus and Lentulus, who had always bare _ 
ſar, and now did every thing, — fit or unfie, "i 
which might diſgrace and expoſe him. For they toak 9 
away the freedom of Rome from the Neocomians, wits i 
were a colony that Ceſar had lately planted in Gaulz — 
and Marcellus being Conſul, ordered one of the \ſeng- 
tors of that city, then at Rome, to be whipt; and roll. 
him, be laid that mark upon bim 10 let him nom be. wes 


back, 


to ſhow it Cxfar. ' a n 1 Ws 


After Marcellys's Confulfuieanas expired, Ceſar 
opened: the treaſures he had been heaping up in Gau, 


government to draw from thence what ſums they Do 


pleaſed. He diſcharged Curio, the tribune, from 4 3 
great debts, gl — Conſul, one : — 
fand five hundred talents, with which he built a *, 4, 


lick hall joining to the Farum, in the place where that 
of Fulvius had ſtood. Pompey, jealous of theſe pris "I mp 
parations, now apenlyamade:intereſt, both by an 
and his friends, to have a ſucceſſor declared to Cæſar, | 
and ſent to redemandꝭ thoſe ſoldiers whom ha had dent + Mi 
him to carry on the war geen d e 1 
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by a majority of votes. But this Car llighted: for 
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296 buindrdd and fifey Drechads... hoſe: n 
ducted them to Pompey, ſpread amongſt the people no 


very favourable report of Cæſar, and flattered Pom- 
g himſelf with falſe ſuggeſtions that he was wiſhed 


for by Cæſars army; telling him that though his af- 
fairs at Rome were in an ill poſture, through the envy 
and craft of his enemies, yet there the army was at 


his command,: and upon ”theie! firſt entrance into 
— would declare for him, ſo uneafy were they 
3 who had en them in ſo many ha- 
vardous expeditions, and ſo ſuſpicious of him as aſpir 

ing to the monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew pre- 
— and — and neglected all warlike 
ions, as fearing no danger, but attacked him 
rds and 7 5 only, thinking to conquer 


it is ſaid, that one of his captains, who was ſent by 
him to Rome, ſtanding before the ſenate-houſe one 


day, and being told, that the ſenate. would not give 


Czfar à longer time in his government, clapped his 
hand on the hilt of his ſword, and ſaid, But ibis _ 
Yet — demands which Cæſar made appeared per 
uitable; for he propoſed that both Pale 
— he 10uld lay down their arms, that both ſhould 


become private men, and each expect a reward of his 


fervices from the publick z ſaying that thoſe wha 
diſarmed him, and at the ſame time confirmed Pam. 
pos power, only ſuppreſſed the one to eſtabliſh the 
other in his tyranny. When Curio made theſe pro- 
poſals to the poople in Cæſur's name, he was highly 


85 applauded, and ſome threw: garlands upon him, and 
diſmiſſed him as they do wreſtlers, crowned with flow- 


ers. Antony, being then tribune, produced a letter 


ſent from Cæſar on this occaſion, and. read it, though 


1 Contyls did Oy: e could to _ it. f But 
cipio, 
80 nus fays 50 ns not a diümile his, except celui and 
a Pom 1125 diſbanding bis Curio. And this is no — Wy 
oops, and that on the cantrary Pompey was then at the gates 
*y all voted that (aber ſhould. Rome with a RENE army, 


which 
' . 
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Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, propoſed in the ſenate, 
that if Cæſgar did not lay down his arms within ſuch a 
time, he ſhould be vated an enemy; and the Conſuls 
putting it to the queſtion, M betber 2 ſpould 
diſmiſs bis ſoldiers; and again, Whether Ceſar ſpould 

 diſband bis; (5) very few aſſented to the firſt, but al- 
moſt all to the latter. But Antony propoſing again, 
that bath ſhould lay down their commiſſions, all un- 
animouſly agreed to it. Scipio was upon this very 


violent, and Lentulus the Conſul cried aloud, That 


they. bad need of arms, and not of ſuſfrages againſt a 
robber; ſo that they were adjourned, and changed 
their robes in token of grief for the diſſenſion. 


Aſterwards there came other letters from Cæſar, 


which ſeemed yet more moderate; for he propoſed to 
quit every thing elſe, and only to have Gailia Ciſal- 
pina, Iihyricum, and two legions, till he ſhould ſtand a 
ſecond time for the Conſulſhip. Cicero the orator, 
who was lately returned from Cilicia, endeavoured to 
reconcile the differences, and ſoftened Pompey, who 
was willing to comply in other things, but not to al- 
low him the ſoldiers. At laſt Cicero prevailed with 
Cæſar's friends, who were now more flexible, to ac- 
cept of the provinces, and ſix thouſand ſoldiers only, 
and ſo to make up the quarrel. Pompey conſented to 
this, but Lentulus the Conſul would not hearken to it, 
but drove Antony and Curio (6) out of the ſenate- 
| houſe with diſgrace; by which they afforded Cæſar 
the faireſt pretence to inflame the ſoldiers, by ſhow- 
ing them two perſons of ſuch worth and authority, 
who were forced to eſcape in a common hired carri» 
age, in the habits of ſlaves; for ſo they diſguiſed 
themſelves; when they fled out of Rome. Ceſar had 
not with him at that time above three hundred horſe,* 
and five thouſand foot; for the reſt of his army, 
: CV | which 
which was an effectual means to from what Plutarch himſelf ſayy 
carry a majority in the ſenate. in the life of Autoay, and Cæſas 
(6) Inſtead of Curio it ſhould in the firſt book of the civil 
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rrhich was left on the other ſide of the * was to 


de brought after him by perſons commiſſioned for 
rhat purpoſe. But he thought that to begin the de- 


'Ggn which he had then on foot, did not require many 


lorces, and that he ought to take his firſt ſtep ſo ſud- 
denly, that the adverſe party ſhould be aſtoniſhed at 


his courage; for he eſteemed it eaſier to'aſtoniſh 


them, if he came unawares, than fairly to conquer 
chem, if he had alarmed them by. his preparations. 


He therefore commanded his captains and other offi- 
cers, to go only with their ſwords in their hands, 
without any other arms, and make themſelves maſters 
of Ariminum, a confiderable city of Gaul, with as little 


viſe and bloodſhed as poſſible. He committed the care 
of the army to Hortenfeas, and ſpent the day in pub- 


ek, and was a ſpectator of ſome combats of gladia- 


| ers- A little before night he bathed, and then went 
Anto the hall, and converſed: for ſome time with thoſe 
8 he had invited to ſupper. When it began to grow 
ufky, he roſe from table, and having complemented 
dhe company, he deſired them to ſtay tilt he came 
IE + Sack, which he ſaid, he ſhould do very ſpeedily. 
* le had before this given private orders to ſome 
bis moſt intimate friends to follow him, not all the 
dame way, but ſome one way, ſome another, to avoid 


obſervution. He himſelf got into a hired carriage, 
and drove at firſt another nee "__ on a JG | 


* 5 


tturfed towards Arimimum.” ' % BH 
When he was come to the river Rubi lick 


parts the Ciſalpine Gaul from the reſt of ah his 
mind began to be in great agitation, now he was juſt 
entering upon danger; and he wavered much in his 
reſolution, when he conſidered coolly the difficulty of 


the attempt. This ſtopt his career for a while, and 


made him halt. Sometimes he ſtood meditating 


fGlently in the utmoſt fluctuation and uncertainty, 


every moment changing his opinion; ſometimes he 


ö Jebated the matter very ade bj ly with his friends 
who were about vim, (o. 
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may calamitics His 


1 was one) comp bang how pervert 2 
ring upo mankind; an 


aſſing that river would 
preſenting what an account 
ted to Poſterity. At laſt, rouling with a ſudden fare | 
"of courage, he reſolved to deliberare no more, but o 
commit hitnſelf to fortune, uſing the proverb fre- 
quently in mouths of thoſe Who attempt bold uy 
deſperate, enterprizes, 7h die 18 caſt; with whic 
words he paſſed the river. He then marched Wit 
ſuch expedition that before it was day he N 
Ariminum, and took it. It is ſaid, that the niglit 


before he pa 
for he dreamed that he committed inceſt with his 


own mother. As ſoon as Ariminum was taken, there 
was as it were a wide gate opened to war both by ſea 


ff it would be Danſe 


iſſed the river, he had an impious , 


and land; for the limits of the provinces being tranſ- - "I "ii 


greſſed, 1 total ſubverſion of the laws followed. 


ſeemed now that not the irfhabitants only, as at dai 
times, fled from place to place through fear and cog- 


ſternation, but that the very towns themſelves left 
their ſtations, and fled for ſuccour to each other. 
So that the city of Rome was over: run as it were with 
a deluge, by the conflux of people from all Jp 
round about; and in ſuch a tumult and confuſſon it 
could neither be governed by the authority of its 
magiſtrates, nor be quieted by eloquence and perſua- 
ſioll, but was in danger of ſinking by its own weight; 
the oppoſition of paſſions and intereſts Producin 

continually the moſt violent commotions. For the 
who were pleaſed with theſe! changes would not re- 
main quiet, but frequently meeting, as in ſo great 2 
city they neceſſarily muſt, with ſi uch as ſhowed them 
ſelves ſęarful and dejected, occaſioned Ferry, quar-, 


Tels by their great confidence and preſumption, 
Pompey, though Tufficiently of himſelf diſturbed, 


Was yet Tore perp Jlexed by the clamours of others; 
2 5 nee bo 1555 he julthy ſuffered for having 
| ſtrengthened Cſar's power to his own ruin and that 


of the dna others blaming him for per- 
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- mitting Ceſar to be inſolently uſed by Lentulus, when 


he made ſo large conceſſions, and offered ſuch rea- 


17 


ſonable propoſals, towards an accommodation. Fa. 


boaſting in the ſenate, he deſired them not to trouble 


themſelves about, making any preparations for the 


war; for be himſelf, 5 Cæſar ſbould come, would with 
one lap of bis foot ff al Laiy with follicrs. Yeu fil 

Pompey had more forces than. Cz/ar ; but he was not 
permitted to purſue his own determination; hut be- 
ing continually alarmed with terrifying and falſe re- 
ports, as if the enemy was juſt at the gates and in 
poſſeſſion of all, he was forced to give way, and was 
borne down by the common cry. He therefore de- 
claring by an edict the ſtate to be in danger, left the 
city, commanding the fenators to follow him, and 
forbidding any to ſtay behind who would not be 
thought to prefer tyranny to their country and their 
liberty. The conſuls preſently fled, without of- 
fering the uſual facrifices ; moſt of the ſenators haſtily 
carrying off whatever came firſt to hand of their own 
goods, juſt as if they had been plyngering their neigh- 
bours. Some, who before were ſtrongly attached to 
Cz/ar, were ſo terrified that they quitted their own 
tentiments, and without any neceſlicy were carried 
along by the common ftream. It was a very melan- 
choly view to ſee the city toſt in theſe tumults, like a 


hip. whoſe pilot has given her over, and deſpairs 
of hindering her from ſtriking on the next rock. 


Thoſe who left the city, though their departure was 
on ſo ſad an occaſion, yet eſteemed the place of their 
exile to be their country for Pompey's ſake, and fled 


from Rome, as if it had been Cæſar's camp. At the 
ſame time Labienus, a perſon who had been one of 


Cæſar's beſt friends, and his lieutenant, and one who 


had fought under him very bravely in the Gallic wars, 


deſerted him, and went over to Pompey. Ceſar ſent 

all his money and equipage after him, and then laid 

fiege to Corfinium, which was garriſoned MIO 
* N _ _ __ Con0res 
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coliorts under the command of Domitius. He i in de-. 
ſpair ordered a ſlave of his, Who was his phyſician, to 
oY him ſome poiſon. © The flave accordingly gave 
bim a doſe, which he ſwallowed in hopes of being 
diſpatched by it: But ſoon after, when he was told thak 
_ Cz/ar behaved with wonderful clemency towards thoſe 
he took priſoners, he lamented his misfortune, and | 
' blamed the haſtineſs of his own reſolution. But his 
phuyſician encouraged him, by telling him that he had N 
taken a fleeping, not a poiſonous potion; with this 
he was very much pleaſed, and rifing from his bed, 
went preſently over to Cæſar, who ER Foe! } © 
but he afterwards! revolted to 7 pep. 
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RX WhO Ha not 10 for 1 his Los get fled 
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and t therefore 
io eg made 
went bac Ker of all 1/a! 10 the cout of ſhxty. days. 
When he came 1 10 found the city more quiet 
than he expected, and many ſenators. upon the Place, | 
to 'whom he addreſſed "himſelf with great courteſy 
and deference, deſiring _ them, to ſend. to Pompey to 
treat of an accommodation upon reaſonable condi- 
tions. But no body complied with, this propoſal ; 


whether out of fear of Pompey, whom they had de- 
oh ed, or becauſe they thought Cæſar did not mean 
t he Taid, but only ſpoke thus to preſerve an ap: 


prarance of candour and moderation. 2 
when 
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gde bim any farther diſturbance: 
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aal Mut 
When Metellus the tribune would have hindered himm 
from taking money Gut of the publick treaſury, and 
voted ſome laws againſt it, Cæſar h Arms and 
Laws 4h not well agree ;, and if you arg diſpteaſed with 
my condur?, retreat quietly, for war will not admit ſuch 
 Jreedom. of ſpeech. When I have laid aw my arms, 


ond entered into terms of peace, then come and harangue 


e en pleaſe : And this I tell you in diminution of my own 
2 fult i right 2 for indeed you, ar e my Jabject, as are all ;thaſe 
0 buve appeared againſt me, and are now in my power. 
Having faid this to Melellus, he went to the. 55 of 

the treaſury, and the keys being nor to be fund, he 
ent for ſmiths to force them open. Meiellus again 
a Ge king refiſtance, and ſome encouraging him in itz 
 Cefar railing his voice, threatened to if um, if he 


f ; 1 7 hg 
nd this, b aid he, 


Theſe. words made Metellus withdraw for tear, and 
7 11 7 in 8 „„ LIES. 1 4 GAs , enn 
ave Ceſar an opportunity of being eaſily and readily | 
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3 :on Meet this he marched, into Spain, Wi 


e 1 


poppig firſt to remove Aſranius and Varro 
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lieutenants, and to make himſelf maſter of the army 
and provinces under them, which when he had done, 
he thought he then might more ſecurely advance 
againſt Pompey, when he had, no enemy left behind 


an rere 5 bei e 6 10 1935 19 1 
him. In this 0 5 ion his perſon was often in 


danger from ambuſcades, and his army from want of 
proviſſons; however he did not deſiſt from purſuing 
the enemy, provoking them to fight, and beſieging 
them, till by main force he made himſelf maſtet of 
their camps, and their forces: Only the öfficers, got 
off, abd Hled16 Pompey. , „ po 
© When C2ſar came bäckt io Rene, Pj his, fisher. 
in-law adviled him to ſend meſſengers to, Pompey, to 
treat of a peace; but Tauricus,” to ingratiate himſelf 
(7) He ſent them back under i 


* 
1 


' (7) He ſent them back under. tanity of the wind; and fell, in 
the conduct of Caſems. But he With Bibulus, who took thirty '6f 
ſailing too late loſt the oppof! his ſhips, upon which he weinen 
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with Ceſar, ſpoke. againſt it. Cæſar aſter this being 
choſen, Dictator by the ſenate, immediately called 
home the, exiles, reſtored to their honours and privi- 


1 


leges the children of ſuch as had ſuffered under Hlla, 


and . eaſed . thoſe who. were in debt by Tetrenching 
ſome part of the intereſt. - He alſo made ſome other 
regulations of the ſame; nature, but not many: for 


within eleven days he reſigned his dictatorſhip, and 
el . $544 7 i ; . 1 6 111i. 22h 4 NN 
having declared himſelf Conſul with Servilius Canet 
ſet out to An the war. He marched fo faſt, tha 
he left all his army behind him, except ſix hundred 


choſen, horſe, and five legions, with which he put to 


ſea in. the very. middle. of winter, abour the beg noi 
of the month Januam, which the A/benians call 


Peoſideon, and having paſt the lanian ſea, took Oricum 
and Apollonia, (7) and ſent back the ſhips, to Brundu- 
fum, to bring over the ſoldiers that were left behind 
in the march. Theſe ſoldiers, whoſe hadies were en- 
feebled and whoſe ſpirits. were exhauſted by the num: 
ber of battles they had fought, as they marched along 
uttered. their complaints, againſt Cz/ar after this man; 


ner: When at laſh, and zohere will Cæſar Jet us be 
quiet ? He carries us from place, to place, and uſes us as 


fue were invulnerable and inſenible. Even iron itſelf 
is worn out by blows, and bucklers and breaſt-plates have 


been ſo long uſed require ſeme reſpite.  Doth. not. C 


tr gather from our wound, that 99 are mortal wen 


whom be commands, and that tue are. ſubjeci to the ſame 


calamities and diſeaſes as other mortals are,? Ii is im- 
peſſible even for 4 God to force the winter ſeaſon, or 
linder the - ſtorms, ohen they rage ; yet he R 
ward, as if be were not purſuing, but: 
enemy, This was their diſcourſe, as, 
leiſurely, cowards Brundu/um, But w. 
thither, and found that Cæſar was gone aff b 


1144 a 


them, they changed their ſentiments, aha NP. Je 


855 an A0) ie l sthemſelves 
his rage, for he burnt them all; purpoſe to igtimidatg! the reſtz 
with their-pilots and ſailors, on C2/. 4b, iii. irt ns Gs non 
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themſelves as traitors to their general. They now 
-railed at their officers for marching ſo Fee and 
placing themſelves on the promontories by t 


ing ther the Pr. by the ſea · 
fide over-againſt Epirus, looked out endeavouring to 
deſcry the veſſels which were to tranſport them to 


_ C#far. He in the mean time was poſted in Apollonia, 


but had not an army with him able to fight the 


enemy, the forces from Brunduſium bein ſo long in 
coming. In this diftreſs and perplexity he ventured 


upon a dangerous project, which was to goin a veſ- 
fel of twelve oars, without any one's knowledge, to 
Brunduſium, though the ſea was atthat time covered with 
a vaſt fleet of the enemy. He embarked in the night- 
time in the habit of a ſlave, and throwing himſelf 
down like fome inconfiderable perſon, lay along at 


the bottom of the veſſel. The river (8) Anus was 


to carry them down to the fea; and there uſed to blow 
a gentle gale every morning from the land, which 
made it very calm towards the mouth of the river, 
by driving the waves forward; but that night there 
ſprung a ſtrong wind from the ſea, which overpow- 
ered that from the land ; ſo that by the violence of 


the ſtream, and the reſiſtance of the ſea againſt ir, 
the river became very rough, the waves daſhing to- 
_ gether with a great noiſe, and forming ſuch dange- 


rous eddies, that the pilot could not make good | his 
paſſage, but ordered his ſailors to turn back. Cæſar 
upon this diſcovered himſelf, and taking the pilot by 
the hand, who was ſurprized to ſee him there, ſaid, 


So on boldly, my friend, and fear nothing z. thou carrieft 


Cæſat and Czlar's fortune along with thee. The mari- 


ners, when they heard that, forgot the ſtorm ; and laying 


all their ſtrength to their oars, did what they could 


to force their way down the river. But when it was 
to no purpoſe, and the veſſel now took in much wa- 
9 e e LS SIT ALES. 30 SE LEES) 
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($) This is 2 river in Bere, (9) Antony and Calenus em- 


Strabo calls it Hows, and ſays it barked on board the veſſels 
ran within ten furlongs of Apel. which had eſcaped Bibulus, eight 
lonta. hundred horſe, and four legions, 


. that 
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ter, Cæſar finding himſelſ in ſo great danger in the 
very mouth of the river, permitted the maſter, though 
much againſt his will, co turn back. When he'was 
returned to his camp his ſoldiers ran to him in whole 
troops, and expreſt how much they were concerned; 
that he ſhould think himſelf not ſtrong enough to get 
a victory by their ſole aſſiſtance, bur would give him- 
ſelf ſo much anxiety and run ſo great a hazard for 
the ſake of thoſe who were abſent, as if he could not 
truſt to them who were with hin. 

Soon after this, (9) Antony came over with the 
forces from Brunduſium, which encouraged Ceſar to 
give Pompey-battle,' though he was encamped very 
advantageouſly, and furniſhed with plenty of provi- 
ſions by ſea and land, whilſt he himſelf, who at firſt 
had been bur ill ſtocked, was now at laſt extremely 
pinched for want of neceſſaries; ſo that. bis ſoldiers 
were forced to dig a kind of root which grew there, 
and tempering it with milk, to feed on it. Sometimes 
they made loaves of it, and in their incurſions on the 
enemy's out- guards would throw in thoſe loaves, tell» 
ing them, that as long as the earth produced fuch roots 
they would not ceaſe to befiege Pompey. But Pompey 
took what care he could, that neither the loaves, nor 
the words, ſhould reach the reſt of his men; for they 
already were diſheartened at the fierceneſs and hardi- 
neſs of their enemies, and looked upon them as par- 
taking of the ſavage nature of wild beaſts. There 
were continual ſkirmiſhes about Pompey's trenches, in 
all which Cæſar had the better, except one; when his 
men were forced to fly in ſuch a manner, that he had 
like to have loſt his camp. For Pompey made ſuch a 
vigorous ſally on them, that not one of them ſtood 
his ground; the trenches were filled with dead bo- 
dies; and many fell upon their own ramparts, being 

„ Loghtoban of enn: for e en Gra rdt9 oloſely 
that is, three old ones, and one ſent back the; ſhips to tranſpart 
that had been newly raiſed; and the reſt of che forces tliat wee 
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would have turned them back, but could not. When 


he went to lay hold of the colours, (1) thoſe Who 


carried them threw them down, ſo that the enemies 
took thirty-two of them. He himſelf narrowly 
eſcaped; with his life; for taking hole of a tall luſty 
ſoldier that was flying by ing he bid him Rand, 
and face about; but the fellow, full of apprehenſions - 
from the. danger he was in, began to handle his ſword 
as if he would ſtrike Cæſar; and he would have done 
it;; had not Cæſar s armoyr- bearer prevented: the 
blow, by chopping. off his arm. | 
Ceſar's affairs were ſo deſperate at that time, han 
when Pompey, either through fear, or his ill fortune, 
did not give the finiſhing 12 to that great action, 
hut retreated after he had ſhut up the enemy within 
their camp, Cæſar, upon his return, ſaid to his friends, 


The victory to- day bad been on our enemies fas, i they 


bad bad a general who knew bew to conguer. Mhen he 
was retired into his tent, he laid himſelf down to 
fleep ; but that night was the moſt melancholy that 
he ever ſpent; he being perplext and diſtreſſed in his 

ts for his ill conduct in this war: for when 
he had a large country before him, and albthe wealthy 
cities of Macedonia and Theſſaly, he had neglected to 


earry the war thither, and had ſat down by the ſea- 


ſicdle, whilſt his enemies had ſugh; a powerful fleet; 


ſo that he emed rather to be beſieged with want of 
neceſſaries, than to beſiege others with his arms. Being 


chus diſtracted in his thoughts by the view of: the | 


il poſture of his affairs, he raiſed; his camp, with a 


deſign to advance towards Scipio, Who lay in Macedo: 


nia; for he hoped. either to draw Pompey where-he 
mult fight without on he advantage om ow had of ſup. 


3 id, 2. 145 112 1 277 i: | 4 . 1010 2 plics 


\o(19 What Plutarch mentions 125 aw ke underſtood that 


here dul not happen at the time one of Pamgey' 5 legions lay. This 


when : Phey attacked the en · proved a engagement; and 
trenchments, but at another at- Cz/a& was: wörſted, not ſo much 


rack which Cz/ar made upon a by the valourof the enemy,as the 
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plies from the ſea, or to overpower Scipio, who would 
not be able to withſtand him alone, This animated 
Pompey's army and officers ſo far, that they were for 
purſuing Ceſar, as one that was worſted and flying. 
But Pompey was afraid to hazard a battle, on Which 
ſo much depended; and being himſelf provided with 
all neceſſaries for a conſiderable time, he thought to 
tire out, and waſte the vigour of Czſar's army, 
which could not laſt long; for his beſt ſoldiers, 
though they had much experience, and ſhowed an 
irreſiſtible courage in all engagements, yet were in-. 
capacitated by ape to bear the farigue of their frequent 
marches, changing their camps, aſſaulting! of towns, and 
long watches; their bodies were become feeble and in- 
active, and their alacrity failed with their ſtrength. Be- 


ſides, it is ſaid, that a peſtilential diſeaſe, occaſioned by 


their irregular diet, raged in Cæſar's army; and what 
was of greateſt moment, he was neither furniſhed 
with money nor proviſions, ſo that in a little time he 
muſt needs fall of himſelf. For theſe reaſons Pom- 
pey had no mind to fight him; but he was com- 


| mended for it dy none "but Cato, who was zealous to' 
_ preſerve his fellow=citizens. | For when he ſaw the 


dead bodies of tlioſe who had fallen in the laſt battle 
on Cæſars fide to the number of a thouſand, he went 
away, "covered his face, and wept. The reſt re- 
proached and teaſed Pompey for declining to fight, call- 


ing him Agamemnon and the King of Kings, to inſinuate | 


that he had no mimd to lay down his ſovereign au- 


thorxity, but was ee to ſee ſo many great com- 


mani ers, walting o n him, and paying their attend - 
ance at His tent. Favonius, who affected — s free- 
dom of ſpeech, complained bitterly, that th ee, 


ar np gs chat yrar as Tel becaſle of Pomper's 


dred il ft —.— 
the diſadvantage of the place, hun re amon | 
and e 5 — 11 1 ſol- wes Kyerat 1 5 25 
„le fays bümſelß that in . 5 At 
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ambition. Afranius, who was lately returned out of. 
Spain, and by reaſon of the ill campaign he had made, | 
was ſuſpected by Pompey to have betrayed the army 
for money, aſked him, by be did not fight that mer- 
chant, who had bought bis provinces ? Pompey was com-: 
pelled by this kind of language to give Ceſar bat- 
tle, though againſt his own (Pann, and in or- 
der to it purſued bim. 

Caſar had found great difficulties ; in his march 92 
no country would ſupply him with proviſions, his re- 
putation being very much ſunk ſince his laſt defeat. 
But when he had taken ( 2) Gempbi, a town of T, heſs, 
ſaly, by aſſault, his ſoldiers not only found proviſions, 
but alſo a wot b ſingular remedy for their diſtempers. 
For meeting there with plenty of wine they drank. 
freely. of it, and indulged themſelves afterwards. i in re- 
velling and rioting as they marched along; and this 
high living ſo altered their whole habit o body, that 
they were delivered from the maladies which had * 
therto oppreſſed them. 

When the two armies came ico Phartit and v were. 


encamped there, Pompey returned to his former ſen - 


timents, and the rather becauſe he had had a dream 


which ſeemed a very unfavourable preſage (3)... His 
friends however were very confident of ſucceſs, and 
anticipated the victory in their imaginations, ſo that 
(4) Domitins, Spintber, and Scipio, quarrelled which 
ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in the pontificate: and many 
ſent to Rome to take houſes fit to accommodate Con- 
ſuls and Prætors, as being ſure of entering upon thoſe. 
offices as ſoon as the battle was over. The cavalry. 
eeſpecially 
69 — . or pk abe. 1 ad. three in "the afternoon, 
nes commanded in the place. and though the walls were very 
Ceſar, who ſa how material high he carried it before ſun 
it was to his ſervice to make ſet. 
himſelf maſter of it before Pom-. (3) See the life. of Turo. 
per. oft Scipio could come up to p. 4268. „ 
relieve. it, was no ſooner arrived (4) Cz/ar has put Un con- 
But he attacked it on every ſide teſt in a very ridiculous Menze as 
at Once. The aſſault N may be ſeen | in the 
upon 
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fpecially were eager to fight, priding themſelves n 
45 foleadde of their 2 — the 8 condition of their 
borſts, the comelineſs of their perſons, and the fu- 

periority of their number, for they were ſeven thou- 
fand againſt one thouſand of Cæſar s. Nor was their 
infantry better matched, there being forty-five thou- 
fand of Pompey's againſt twenty-two thouſand of the 
enemy. Cæſar aſſembled his ſoldiers, and told them 
that Cormificius was coming up to them with two legions, 
and that fifteen cohorts more under Calenus were 5 55 1 
Megara and Athens; he aſked them, whether they 

mould ſtay till they joined them, or would hazard the bat-. 
the by themſelves. They all beſought him not to de- 
lay, but to contrive if poſſible to entice the enemy to 
an' engagement. When he was facrificing for the 
juſtration of his army, upon the death of the firſt 
victim the Augur toſd him, that within three days 
he ſhould come to a decifive action. Cz/ar 255 
him, Whether be ſaw any thing in the entrails, which 
promiſed an happy event? That, ſaid the prieſt, you can 
beſt anſcwer yourſelf, for the Gods fignify a great altera- 
tion in the preſent poſture of affairs; if therefore you think 
yourſeif happy now, expect worſe fortune; if unhappy, hape 
for better. The night before the battle, as he walked 
the rounds about midnight,' he ſaw a light in the air - 
reſembling a torch flaming with great Pie 
which ſeemed to paſs over his camp, and fall into 
Pompey's; and when Czſar's ſoldiers came to relieve 
the watch in the morning, they perceived a panick 
tumult among the enemies, (5) However we was ſo 
far from expecting to fight that day that he * the 


npon the life of Pompey: Their 
thoughts ran not ſo much upon 
conquering, as on the man- 
ner of ſharing and enjoying the 
fruits of their conquelts. _ 

(5) Cæſar perceiving there 
was no attacking Pompey, who 
was commodiouſly poſted on the 
higher ground, without great diſ- 


A a 3 


advantage, and deſpaiting- to 
draw him to an engagement, 
thought it moſt convenient to 
remove, hoping by his frequent 

decampings to provide better 
for his troops, and 'harraſs his 


enemies, and perhaps obtain 
favourable opport 8 rde | 
ing, which indeed hy 

| | | OOner 
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Hignal for Teure and deſigned to march tos 
' wards Scatuſa. But whe =. 


rards Scotuſa, But when the tents were, taken dowh, 
his ſcouts rode up to him, and told him the enemy 
were coming down in order to give him battle. With 


+ 


his devotions to the Gods, he drew up his army, di- 


T# 7. 


without breaking 7 5 order, receive quietly the ene. 
till they came within javelin's caſt, 


ad hardly ſtruck their tents the right was poſted the legion z 


e e obſerved Proper Cilia anth to coders brett 
marching out of his entrench- Afranius out of Spain, cg l 


ments.  , eeeemed the flower 132 
-,(6).Ce/er tells us che quite Scipio commanded the main lech 
Contrary ; he ſays Pozpey was on evhich aua, Ne of the Syrian 
the left, Pompey was on the legions. He does not name the 


Een wing ith the two legions officer who had the command an 


2 
* 


1 | | | | awarg 
| ſooner than he expected, for they {ent back to bim by Cæſar. On 


and juſt ready co 


words he immediately ran in upon: the enemy t thi 


to them, and did not dart their javelins at a!diſtagingy 


15 underſtood to be Anas, give ground. Zadas 
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aware thatithe: firſt charge, if it is briſia andofiexcy 


gives weight berever ftroke; t inflames ghet 2 8 


rage of the foldiers;':the reſolution of each being adi: 
mated and encreuſed by the: rapid motion of the 
whole Army, He vas now advancing with hig forces, 
engage ge, when he found ongrof his 
captains, a * d experiented' ſaldier,t 
ing his men ———— -utinoſh, Cr. 
Jar called him by his name, and ſaid, 
Caius Craſſinius ? Hor fink eur courage B 2 
ſtretched out his hand, and cried with u 3 
Me ſhall conquer nobly, Ceſar and this dun I willed 
ferve your praiſes. leither aliue or drad. With theſe 


head of his company, conſiſting of a hundredi-and 
twenty men, where he did great execution, rand%was 
ſtill preſſing forwards and foreing His way, When he 
received a wound in his mouth from a ſword puſhed 
with ſuch ee that the point da eee at the 
of his neck Fr 29109! alf 16 11997 aff ?2bog) 07 
Whilſt che — thus cogagediin- che man bas. 
tle, pn cone 'hoxſe advanced: from the left wing with 
dente of ſucceſs, and opened their vans 

very wii wide, that they might ſurround the rightowing 
71089 But beforè they could engage th 

hers af Cafar had poſted in the rear; mi 


nor ſtrike at their thighs and legs as they uſe ung 


in cloſe engagenent, but aimed: at —— ;ifor 


dun Wer eee, them, in 2 chat. thut 


193158} 40 work bir ee ay 


the right, unten he would have „i add bt . ca 


uta a finiftiry Funpeii ud — 
(2 WhatPhyarch wie us here bake hci any WH, 121 1 


that the fix cohorts,of C lar fell runt, 7 
upon P Papas Horſt wah v. "or rg tio — Rb. - 
ing them time to engage, is con- tum nofter Equitatus nou —.— hid 
ny 6 by Cæſar himſelf,. who Haulun docs oy Mi { bid. 
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ene eden who were in the flower of their age 


ant __ of their beauty, and: who) had not been 
uſed; 


ttles and wounds, would not Rand an at - 
tack of this kindꝭ nor bear at the ſame time the ſhock 
of the preſent danger nger; and the apprehenſion of future 
deformity. | This deſign fucceeded ; for they were fo 


Fur from bearing tlie Saas of the Fare that they 


could not ſtand the ſight of them, urned about, 


and covered their — to ſave them. Having thus 


broke their ranks they fled away in great confuſion; 

byiowhich! they odcaſioned the ruin of the whole 

for thoſe cohorts, as ſoon'as they had broke 

andi diſperſed them, immediately ſurrounded the in 

e nd Charging; chem in the rear fog cut them 
eres. 


2t1Pampey,. who: eee the. er wing: of d the 


__ army; when he ſaw his cavalry thus broken and fly- 


ing, ws no longer himſelf, nor did he now remem- 


her that he was Pompey the Great; but like one whom 


the Gods had deprived of his ſenſes, and ſtruck with 
ſome fatal blow, he retired to his tent without ſpeaking 
& word; and there ſat ſtil], expecting the event, till 


theswhole army was defeated, and the enemy ap- 


peured upon the ramparts, where they cloſely engaged 
Wich — ee poſted there Ny defend Io. 
Then he firſt ſeemed to. have recovered his ſenſes, and 
eriediobt; I bat, inlo my camp too and without ſay- 
zogeany thing more, he laid aſide his General's habit, 
and: putting on fuch cloaths as might beſt favour his 
flight, pri vately made his eſcape. What fortune he 
met with afterwards, how he went for ſhelter to Egypt, 
2175 9475 Murdered, chere, we mall particular) y rela 
4 X +doyogs : 
Cefar when ko-reme' to view Pompey 8 camp, and 
Tfaw'fo many” of his enemies dead upon the ground, 
and others dying, Jad with a f gh, This | I eld 


N . M non ons 1 es +4 . have 


e) ef, ſays there felt FREY owe thouſand priſoners nns 


fiftee thouſand of the enemy, took eight eagles, and a hun- 
derbe took above eng. dred and eig ty ſtandards m- 
t 
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baue; to-this neceſſity. they, reduced ue; and'Caius Cæſur 
4 725 45 many important wiftories obtained, would have been 
j — ee e e . 
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ſons of NLO and: e 551 - 
terwards killed him. Bruſi did not — — 
pear after the battle was over, Which gave Ge/ar great 
3 3 but he was extremely pleaſed when 3 ſaw 
him ſafe, ſurrendering: himſelf.to him. There were 
many Me es that foretold this victory; but the 
moſt al was that at Tralles. In the temple of 
Victory po to a ſtatue of Cæſar; the ſail on Which 
the temple ſtood was naturally hard and dry, and the 
Pave was of very hard ſtone; yet it is ſaid that 
a palm-tree.ſhot up near the pedeſtal. of this ſtatue. 
In the city of Padua, one Caius Cornelius, a man well 
ſkilled in divination, and a fellow-citizen and friend 
of Livy the hiſtorian, happened to be making ſome 
obſervations on the flight of birds that very day when 
the battle was fought : and firſt, he pointed out che 
exact time of the battle, and ſaid to thoſe who, were 
by him, Now the conteſt is approaching to its . deciſion, 
and the. men are engaged. When he looked a ſecond 
time upon the birds, and obſerved the omens, he 
leaped as if he had been inſpired, and cried out, Thou, 
Cæſar, art the congueror. This greatly ſurprized the 
ſtanders-by ; ; but he took the crown which he had. on, 
from his head, and ſwore he would never wear it again 
till the event ſhould give ae to bis . oo Livy 
affirms for a truth. 4 37 Bs 
La, as a monument ef his aer, gave the 
440» Theefſalians 
that on his 45 the Joſs . — folders and if cake, 
to no more than about two hun- rions. 0 . = 
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2 thei liberty, ard then enn perl or 
| PROBE - When he was arrived in Sa, 0 S 
| Wompus, who had made ton of.! ables, he 
enfranchiſed the Cnidians his countrymen, and mit 
ted one third of the taxes to All the Afatics,”” Whe 
he came to Hlerandria; where "Pompey was 4790 
-murdetes, he turned from FBrodotur, Who Preſented 
Him with his head, burtook his ſigner and wept over 
it. Thoſe of Pompey's friends who had "been taken 
by the King of Egypt as they were fra 7 Aae bee thoſe 
Parts, he ktfeated with Seel Finders 4 b 
6ver to his intereſt. He wrote letters to 5-5 | 
wherein he ſignified to -his?ftends,' that tbe preatif 
advantage and pars Be found by the vittery was, that 
Every day ſaved be Aber "of, Jome Romans, obo Bd 
deen in arms aguinſt bim. As to. the War in Egypt, 
ſome ſay it was dangerons and Uiſhviiodtable, and 
not at all neceffary, but bteafioned only wr fon $ paſ- 
fion-for Cleopatra: otliers blamed the miniſters, and 
eſpecially the 'eapuch Photinus,, Who was the King's 
chief 'favdurite;-who had lately put Pompey to death, 
and batiihed Cleopatra, aid was now cõhttiving pri- 
vately the deſtruction of Cefar; to prevent Which, 
Ceſar from that time began to ſit up whole nights 
under pretence of drinking, for the greater fecurity 
of his perſon. Ir is certain, that he was intolerably 
and opetily inſolent to Geſer; both in his words and 
actions; for when Cz/ar's ſoldiers had muſty and un- 
| wholſome corn meaſured out to them, Pbotinus told 
them, they muſt take it, and be contented, ſince they 
were fed at another's coſt. He ordered that. the 
King's table ſhould be fer ved with wooden and earthen 
diſhes, and ſaid, Cæſar had all the gold and ſilyer in 
pawn for a debt. For the preſent King's father 
owed Cefar ſeventeen millions five hundred thouſand 
Drachmas. _— had E remitted! to. his 8 
"AS en 
(9) Bor be was in more im- e LAG made him- 


uit danger before that, when ſelf maſter of Alexandria. Cæ. 


or was attacked in the palace far. gives us a * | 
| | is - 


W, 
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- dren the CC ho he fit to 8 den mil 
lions at Von dime onion his hoti 

adviled him. 0 g9 away for mage 


of his, more. hp 1 — 
he hee the money em 


ſoon pl privately 7 ay ors rom, Ver rere 
ment. That Princeſs accompanied only yvith;fpulie- 
dorus the Gellar ot 4 little ſkiff, and in the uſſt 
of the ib wa de ed. neas the palace. When ſhe 
fogng it wo be al almoſt impoſſible to get in without 
being diſcovered, ſhe et ought. herſelf of this iſtes- 
tagem; ſhe rolled herſcif up in a carpet, where: ſhe 
lay at, er füll length, and eee having tied it 
faſt round, carried it on his back through the oaſtie- 
gates 10 Ca/ar's apartment. _Ceſor was firſt ſtrurle 
with this COntrivance of, Cleopatra, which was an argu- 
ment of her, wit; and he was afterwards ſo charmed 
with her converſation and graceful behavieht, that he 
reconciled her to her brother, and made her partner 
in the government. A feſtival, was kept for joy of 
this ae ; and Cæſar's barber, follow inhoſe 
exceſſive ſcar age þ him ron on —— — 
he was: continually. Prong. 
court, and liſtening wit 


plot was carrying on again it 040 by Ale Gone 
ral of the King's forces, and.. 
Czſar upon the fir intelligence of it ſeraguardup 
the hall. where the feaſt was kept, and killed Photinus, 
Acbillur eſcaped to the army, and raiſed"k very San- 
gerous war againſt Cæſar, Who had enough to 
defend himſelf with a very ſmall force againſt a Kong 
city on the one hand, and à powerful army on the 
other, E The kirſt difficu ty he Les was 
want 


this align, wan, the lane end of the thin ok ofthe 6 | 
Vil Wa. 
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want' ” water (1); for the enemies fad Grd 90 
wor! Another was, the loſs of His fleet, which 
was forced to burn himſelf, to prevent its falling 
into the enemy's hands; and the flames unluckily 
ſpread ſo far as to deſtroy the famous libra of Alex- 
andrid-. (2) A Tet. was, that in an 2 gement 
near Pharo he lea d from the mole into a Sg to 


n 


aſſiſt his ſoldiers who were in danger: when the Egyp- 


ran preſſed him on every fide, be threw himſelf into 


the ſea; and With much difficulty ſwam off. It is ſaid 
that at the time when he flun . 1 into the ſea he 
had many ers in his hand, which, though he was 


_ continual! erte at, and forced to keep His head 


often under water, yet he did not let 0, but held 
them up! ſafe from wetting in one hat , Whilſt he 
ſwam” with the other. In the mean time his kiff, 
which he had juſt quirted, ſunk with all that were on 
board. At laſt the King having joined Achillas and 


his party; Cæſar engaged and conquered them; many 


fell in that battle, and the King himſelf was never 


Jeen” afterwards: 


Upon this, 03) be Wade Cleopatra ueen of pt 
And ſoon after had a ſon by him, «Qui the 22 
Arians called Cagſarios; and chen he departed for Syria, : 
Tee be 4222 into rs where he heard that Do- 
301008 DOE 3 e eee aps mitius 
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deut, and full of aque- ved to = the water off from 
ducts/ herein they received: Ichs Cæſar: to this end they ſtopped 

water fromthe: Nie, and from up all the conduits through 
thence conveyed it to the houſes n it was convgyed into that 


of Tn 75 n tants, who, kept it art af the be ich was in 


rvoirs and eiſterns, Where poſſeſſion ; 7. not content 
Aue. and became fit with that they aft at the pains 

fo uſe, - The maſters of. thofe by the help of wheels and 
ouſes. and their. families drank be eren to raiſe the ſea · water. 
of that water, but the common and poured it ;down upon Cæ- 
people: were force@ to drink the Jo s reſervoirs and cifterns. This 
running water, which was foul diſtreſſed them very much at 
and unhealthy; ' for there were firſt, but they ſoon found out a 
no ſprings or fountains in the remedy; for Cæſar ordered them 
city, As the river was in the todig for wells, and they _ | 
1 1 3 ? 0 
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mitius Calvinas, whom he had appointed Governor of 
Alia Minor, was overthrown by Pharnaces, ſon of M- 
thridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with an 
handful of men; and that Pharnaces purſued the vic - 
tory ſo eagerly, that he was already maſter of Bithynia, 
and Cappadocia, and was preparing to invade Armenia 
the leſs; in order to which he invited all the kings 
aud tetrarchs in thoſe parts to riſe, and unite againſt 
the Romans. Cæſar immediately marched againſt him 
with three legions, fought him near (4) Zella, drove 
him out of Pontus, and totally deſtroyed his army. 
When he gave Amintius, a friend of his at Rome, an 
account of this action, to expreſs the quickneſs and 
diſpatch of it, he uſed theſe words, I came, 1 jaw, 4 
' conquered;) which in Letin being expreſſed by three 

words only all of the ſame form and termination, 
have a gracefulneſs and brevity not eaſily to be imi- 
tated in another language. Hence he ſet out for 
Ttaly, and came to Rome at the end of that year for 
which he had been a ſecond time choſen Dictator, 
(though that office had never before been annual) 
and was elected Conſul for the next. However he 
was very much condemned, becauſe when ſome of 
his ſoldiers had in a mutiny killed Coſconius and Gal. 
* who! had been prætors, he united them no 
dotherwiſe 


fo aneh about it, laying was under the agen menti- 
aſide all other buſineſs, chat in oned here by Plutarch, 
a night's: time they met with a 
ſufficieat quantity of freſh wa- 63) Cofer did not confer the 
ter, which nc all the pains crown of Egypt on Cleoparra ſole- 
the enemy had been at ineffec- ly, but divided it between her, 
tual, Co. Bell. * FP and her younger brother, ar- 
| | ; cording to her father's roviſion 
(2) Phuarch in ta place in his laſt will, of which the Ro- 
confounds facts, which deſerve mans were made executors. 
to be diſtinguiſhed, and related Þ 
ir = of At firſt there was RY The deſcription. of this 
eral ' naval engagement. battle is well worth reading, - as: 
A r this Cæſar attacked the it is related by Cæſar, who Jo: 
iland, and Taft of all the mole,” ſcribes the temerity of Ph, 
: and it was in this attack Cafar in its 5 proper enen 


— 


"A Bob 


— — — — — — cr — 
7 - 


. ahi di —— them Citizens,” el of 
Fellew-joldiers (5), and likewiſe gave each man a 
thouſand drachmas, beſide a ſhare of ſome lands in 
Tay. He' was alſo reflected on for: Dolabelld's ex- 
travagance, Amintiuss covetouſneſs, . Antony's de- 
bauchery, (6) and the profuſeneſs of Corniſcius, who 
having got poſſeſſion - of \Pompey's houſe pulled ic 
down, and rebuilt it, becauſe he thought it not mag- 
nificent enough for him. Theſe things highly dit- 


guſted the Romans; but though Cæſar was not igno- 
rant of them nor at all approved them, his political 


views obliged: him to make uſe of ſuch inſtruments. 
After the battle of Pharſalia, Cato and Scipio fled in- 


228 and there, with the aſſiſtance of King Juba, 


t together a conſiderable force, which Ceſar re- 


 folvedro engage. In order to it, he paſſed into Szcily 


in the very midſt of winters and to deprive his offi- 
cers of all hopes of delay there, he encamped cloſe 
by the ſea-fide, and as ſoon as ever he had a. fair 
wind put to ſea with three thouſand foot, and a few 
horſe (5). When he had landed them he went back 
privately under great apprehenſions for the reſt of his 
army; but he met them upon the ſea, and brought 


them all to his camp. There he was informed, that 
the enemy relied much upon an ancient Oracle which 
declared that he family of the Scipios ſoould be always 
 viforious in Africa. There was. in his army, a, man, 


otherwiſe mean and contemptible, but of the houie 


of the Africans, whoſe name 'was Scipio Salutio: this 
man Cæſar put at the head of his army in every en- 


counter, with the title of General. is is difficult, ta 


determine whether he did this merely to ridicule Sei- 


pio, who commanded, the enemy. or with a ſerious 


intention 


(5) But by this appellation anda text, and that it ought to 
3 — were caldicckd n phe be read rhe pro Meh 4 5 
ſes vice. flcius, ard Anthony's debauchery, 

.. <vbo hawing, &c. For e 

(6) Mlandir * Craferius, are Corniſicius, but. Aut hong, w ho got 


with good reaſon of opinion that the forſeiture of Pamp 3 houſe, 


there is a tranſpoſition in Pla- where he ſpent his time in a 
continued | 
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intention to make the prediction favourable to him - 


and ſkirmiſh with them; for he wanted both victuals 
for his men, and forage for the horſes. Soi that he 
was forced. to feed them with a ſea-· weed, having 
waſhed it to take off its ſaltneſs, and mixed it with 
graſs to give it a more agreeable taſte. He was forced 
to make this ſhift, becauſe the Numidians, in great 
numbers, and well mounted, commanded the whole 
COUNEFY 47 2 4 © FE! ine 80 1. >) 1 375% 

Ceſer's cavalry being one day unemployed diverted 
themſelves with ſeeing an African, who entettained 
them wich a dance, and played upon the pipe to ad- 
miration: they were ſo taken with this, that they 
alighted, and gave their horſes to their ſervants, when 
on a ſudden the enemy ſurrounded them, killed ſome, 
purſued the reſt, and fell in with them into their 
camp; and had not Cæſar himſelf and Afinius Pollio 
came in to their aſſiſtance, and put a ſtop to their 
flight, the war had been then at an end. In another 
engagement, where the enemy had the advantage, 
Cæſar took an enſign, who was running away, by the 
neck, and forcing him to face about, ſaid; Look, there 
is the enemy] Scipio fluſhed with this ſucceſs at firſt, 
had a mind to come to one deciſive action: where 


fore leaving Afranins and Fuba in their two ſeparate 


camps not far diſtant, he marched himſelf towards 
Thapſus, where he built a fort above the lake, which 
he deſigned as a place of ſecurity and retreat to them 
when they came to an engagement. Whilſt Scipio 
was thus employing himſelf, Cæſar with incredible 
diſpatch made his way throdgh thick woods to ſome 
_ paſſages. which were left unguarded, and e ſ wy 
continued courſe of debauchery, ſand horſe. - But he landed at 


as is evident from the ſecond 
hilipick of Cicero, and even 
rom Plutarch himſelf in ſome 
paſſages in the life of Hatbay. 


7 Hr ſays that he em- 


barked fx legions and two thou - 


firlt with only three thouſand 
foot and an hundred and fifty 


horſe, the ſhips which carried 


the reſt of his army having been 


ſeparated by contrary Winds. 
(8) How 


3883 AA GADIFT E . 
denly upon him, attacked one part of his army in the 

rear, and another in the front, and put them all to 
flight; then improving his opportunity and the favour 
of fortune, he in a moment took Afranius's camp. 
and deſtroyed that of the N#zmidians, Fuba, their King, 

being glad to ſave himſelf by flight; ſo that in a 
ſmall part of a day he made himſelf maſter of three 
camps, and killed fifty thouſand of the enemy, with 
the loſs only of fifty men. This is the account ſome 


give of that fight: others ſay, he was not in the 


action, but that he was taken with his uſual diſtem- 
per juſt as he was drawing up his army. He per- 
ceived the approaches of it, before it had too far diſ- 
ordered his ſenſes; and as ſoon as he began toſhake, 
he was removed into a neighbouring fort, where he 
repoſed himſelf. i OY ODT 
Of the great men who had been conſuls or præ- 
tors, and who were taken after the fight, ſome were 
put to death by Cz/ar, others killed' themſelves. 
Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and for that rea- 


fon was not in the battle. The deſire which Cæſar 


had to take him alive, made him haſten thither. 
Upon notice that he had killed himſelf, it is certain 
that Cæſar was much diſcompoſed, but for what rea- 
ſon is not ſo well agreed: yet this he ſaid, Cato, 7 
envy thee thy death, becauſe thou enviedſt me the honour 
of ſaving thy life. Yet after all this, the diſcourſe he 
wrote againſt Cato after his death, is no great proof 
of his kindneſs, or of an inclination to ſhow him any 
favour. For is it probable that he would have been 
tender of his life, who was ſo bitter againſt his me- 
mory? Yet from his clemeney to Cicero, Brutus, and 
many others who had engaged againſt him, ſome 
have gueſſed that Cz/ar's book was not compoſed ſo 
much out of hatred to Cato, as from a political pique 
(8) How comes Plutarch to conſiderable and important of 
take notice only of three tri-. them all, his triumph over the 
umphs, ſince it is certain he had Gauls, Triumphavit poſt devictum 


four? Nay he omits the moſt Scipionem quater  eadem men/e, ſed 
Gant * | Fn inter- 
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and ambition. Cicero, it ſeems, had written an en- 
comium upon Cato, and called it by his name; and a 
diſcourſe written by ſo great an orator, upon ſo ex· 
cellent a ſubject, was, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, very 
generally and eagerly read. This touched Cæſar to 
the quick; for he looked upon a panegyrick on his 
enemy, who choſe rather to kill himſelf than fall into 
his hands, as a ſatire againſt himſelf; and therefore 
he publiſhed an anſwer to it, containing a collection 
of accuſations againſt that great man, and called the 
book Anticato. Thoſe diſcourſes have to this day. 
each of them their ſeveral admirers, as men are diffe- 
rently inclined to the party of one or the other. 

Cæſar upon his return to Rome gave the people a 
magnificent account of his victory, telling rr that 
he had ſubdued a country, which would ſupply the 
publick every year with two hundred thouſan 45 Attick 
MNedimni of corn, and three million pounds of oil. 
He was allowed (8) three triumphs, one for Egypt, 
another for Pontus, and a third for Africa. In the 
title of the laſt no mention was made of Scipio, 

but only of Juba, whoſe little ſon was then led in 
triumph, and whoſe captivity proved exceedingly for- 
tunate to him, for of a barbarous Numidian, he came 
by this means to be reckoned in the number of the 
molt learned Greek hiſtorians. After theſe triumphs, 
he diſtributed rewards to his ſoldiers, and treated the 
people with magnificent feaſts and ſhows. At one 
of theſe feaſts he had twenty-two thouſand tables; 
and he entertained the people with combats of gladi- 
ators and ſea-fights in honour of his daughter Julia, 
long ſince dead. When thoſe ſhows were over, an 

account was taken of the citizens, (9) who from three 

hundred and twenty thouſand were now reduced to 
an Ty: and fifty thouſand. So great a waſte — 45 
the 


interjedti Diebur. Primms, of | African. Sueton. | 
excellentifſimum triumphum egit (9) There are no leſs than 
Gallicum, ſequentem Alexandri- three conſiderable faults in this 
num, deinae Punticum, proæimum ſingle paſſage,” as Rualdus has 

V. IV. B.b obſerved 
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the civil war ane in Rome alone, not to mention | 
what the other parts of Italy. and the provinees: had 


ſuffered. 


He was now choſen a fourth time Condul, and went, 
into Spain againſt Pompey's ſons ; they were but young, 
yet they had got together a very great army, and; 
thowed they had courage and conduct to command, 


it, ſo that Cæſar was in extreme danger. 


The great 


deciſive battle was fought near the city of Munda, in 
which Cæſar ſeeing his men hard preſſed, and making 
but a weak reſiſtance, ran through the ranks among 
the ſoldiers, crying out to them, Are you not aſbamed 
to deliver your General into the hands of boys? At laſt, 
with great difficulty, and by exerting the utmoſt re- 
ſolution, he forced back the enemy, killing thirty 
thouſand of them upon the ſpat, though with the 


loſs of a thouſand of his beſt men. 


When he came 


back from the fight, he told his. friends, That he bad 
often fought for victory, but this was the firſt time that-he 


had ever fought for life, 
day 


This battle was won on the 
of the Liheralia, or feſtival of Bacchus (1), the 


ſame day on which Pompey, four years before, had 


ſet out for the war. 


The younger of Pompey's: ſons; 


eſcaped, and Didius ſome days aſter the fight brought 


the head of the elder to Ceſar. 


obſerved: The firſt is Bk it is 


ſaid that Cz/ar took an account 
of the people. Suetonius ſays 
not a word of it, and Auguſtus 
himſelf in the Marmora Ancyrana 
ſays, that in bis ſixth Conſulſhip, 
that is in the year of Rome 725, 
he numbered the people, which had 
not been done for forty-twvo years 
before, The ſecond, is, that be- 
tore the civil war broke out be- 


tween Cæſar and Pompey, the 
number of the citizens amounted 


to no.more than three hundred. 
and twenty thouſand-; for long 
before that it was much greater, 
and had continued upon the in- 


* — 


This was the laſt. 
| battle 


e The laſt i is, whe! it 13 


aſſerted that in leſs than three. 


years thoſe three hundred and 
twenty thouſand citizens were 


reduced by that war to one 


hundred and fifty thouſand; 
the falſity of which aſſertion is 
evident from this, that in a 
little while after Cæſar made a 
draught of fourſcore thouſand to 


be ſent to the foreign colonies. 


But what is ftill ſtronger is, that 
Auguſtus eighteen years after, 
that is in his ſixth Conſulſhip, 
took an account of the peo- 
ple, and found the number 


amount to four millions and 


ſixty- 


battle he was engaged in; and his triumphal entry 
on account of this victory diſpleaſed the Romans be- 
yond any thing he had done before; for he did not 
triumph on the account of having defeated foreign 
generals, and barbarous kings, but for having ruined 

the children and family of one of the greateſt, though 

moſt unfortunate of all the Romans; and it was not 

well done to triumph over the calamities of his coun- 

try, and to rejoice for an advantage which he ought 
rather to have deplored, and for which the only apo- 

logy that could be made to the Gods or men, was 

that he was abſolutely compelled to it by neceſſity. 

But what made this triumph ſtill more diſpleaſing 
was, that he never before ſent a letter or expreſs on 
account of any victory he had obtained. in the courſe 

of the civil war, but ſeemed rather to be aſhamed of 

the action than to claim any glory from it. But not- 
withſtanding this, the Romans ſubmitting to his for- 
tune, gave the reins into his hands, and hoping that 
the government of a ſingle perſon would give them 

time to breath after ſo many civil wars and calami- 
ties, made him Dictator for life. This was a com- 
plete tyranny; for his power now was not only ablo- = - 
lute, but perpetual too. Cicero propoſed to the fe 
nate to confer ſuch honours upon him as were indeed 


fixty-three thouſand. Cer/ere 
civium Romanorum capita quadra- 
gies centum millia, & ſexaginta 


tria milli a. Such, an augmen- - 
tation in ſo ſhort a ſpace muſt 


be prodigious, if not impoſſible. 
Rualdus has not only diſcovered 
theſe errors in the text, but the 
ſource of them; he has made it 
appear that Plutarch, for want 
of a thorough underſtanding of 
the Latin tongue, was mifled by 
the following paſſage in Sueto- 
nius, Who ſays of Cæſar, cap. 
iv. Recenſum populi nec more nec 
loco ſali to, ſed wicatim per dominos 


inſularum egit, atque ex viginti 
trecentiſque millibus accipientium 


frumentum e publico, ad centum 
uinquaginta retraxit. Suetonius 
peaks there of the review taken 


by Cæſar of the needy citizens, 


who ſhared in the publick corn; 


whom he found to amount to 
three hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand, and reduced to one hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand ; and 


Plutarch' has miſtaken recenſum 


for cen/um, and this error- has led 
him into the other miſtakes. _ 
(1) The ſeventeenth of March; 


* * 
* 


B b 2 Ee {2) They. 


in 


3 
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in ſome NI within the bounds of modeſty. I 
others ſtriving which ſhould deſerve. moſt, CT 
them to ſa exceſſive a height, that they made Ce 
ſar odious even to the moſt moderate ſort of men, by 


the haughtineſs and extravagance of thoſe titles which 


they decreed him. His enemies are thought to have 
had ſome ſhare in this, as well as his flatterers: it 
gave them more advantage againſt him, and laid him 
more open to their accuſations ; for ſince the civil 
wars were ended, he gave no other cauſe of complaint. 
And they had good reaſon to decree a temple to Cle- 
mency, in token of their gratitude for the mild uſe he 
made of his victories; for he not only pardoned 
many of thoſe who fought againſt him, but to ſome 
he gave honours and offices; as particularly to Brutus 
and Caſſius, who were both 'of them made Prætors. 
Pompey's images that were thrown. down, he ſet up 


again; upon which Cicero ſaid, that by raiſing Pom- 


pey's Hates be had fixed bis own, When his friends 
adviſed him to have a guard, and ſeveral offered him 
their ſervice, he would not hear of it, but ſaid, 1. 
was better to ſuffer death once, than always to live in 
fear of it. He looked upon the affections of the 
people to be the beſt and ſureſt guard, and therefore 


entertained them again with publick feaſts, and made 


diſtributions of corn; and to gratify his army, he 
{ent out many colonies to ſeveral places, of which 


the moſt remarkable were Carthage and Corinth; ſo 


that theſe two cities which had formerly been de- 
ſtroyed at the ſame time (2), were now at the ſame 
time rebuilt and repeopled. As to the nobles, he pro- 
miſed ſome that they ſhould be Conſuls or Prætors; 
others he recompenſed and ſatisfied with other offices 
or titles; and to all he Boe 1 1 of his favour, 

5 being 


(2) They had both” W ( 1 There was no nid of Ci- 


taken, and deſtroyed a hundred cero's. jeſts upon that occaſion. 


and two years before, Carthage Sometimes he ſaid, Me have 4 
by the laſt Scipio Africanns, and wery vigilaut Conſul, for he has 


Corinth by Mummius Achaicas. not ſhut Vis eyes one moment fence ” 
2h EE entere 


Vw we BD —- % r ” 


Y & * . 


Vu dined, Jeppes, or flept _ 
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being deſirous that their ſubmiſſion ſhould be chear- 


ful and voluntary. And when the Conſul Fabius 


Maximus happened to die on the very day before the 


expiration of his office, he named Caninius Rebilius 
to be Conſul for the remaining day. When many 
perſons went according to cuſtom to pay their com- 
pliments to the new Conſul, Cicero faid, by way of 
raillery, Let us make N 1 Ie tbe man be gow out of 
bis office before we-come (3). 

Cæſar was fo formed by nature Abe great actions, 


and had ſuch an unbounded ambition, that his paſt 


exploits were ſo far from inclining him to fit down 
and enjoy in peace the glory he derived from them, 


that they ſerved only to ſtimulate him to Mill greater 


attempts, and to make him keener in the purſuit of 
freſh honours, as if thoſe he had already obtained 
were withered and decayed. This violent paſſion 
was a ſort of jealouſy and emulation in himſelf againſt 
himſelf, an obſtinate perſeverance and endeavour to 
outvy his paſt actions by his future. In purſuit of 
theſe thoughts, he had reſolved, and was preparing 
to make war upon the Parthians, and when he had 
ſubdued them to paſs through Hyrcania, by the Ca/- 
pian ſea, and then by the Euxine ſea to mount Cayca- 
ſas, till he came into Scytbia; after that to over-run all 
the countries about Germany, and Germany itſelf; and 
at laſt to return through Gaul into Italy; thus deſerib- 
ing the ſpacious circle of his intended empire, and 
bounding it on every {ide by the ocean. While prepa- 
rations were making for this expedition, he attempted 
to dig through th e hm of Corinth, and committed 
the care of that work to Anienus. He deſigned alſo 


to convey the Tiber by a deep channel directly from 
Rome to o Circæi, and a into the ” near r 7 arracina, that 


there 


entered into bis „Re. At ano- bis Conſallbip. And at another 
ther, This Conſul of ours is a na- time, Caninins is come to that 
giftrate of ſuch Atrictneſi and ſeve- paſi as to af under <obat 2 
rity, that not a perſon among us be aua Cogſul. 


bs. N (4) For 
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there might be a ſafe and eaſy paſſage for all merchants 
who. traded to Rome. Beſides this, he intended to 
drain all the marſhes by Pomentium and Setia, by 
which ground enough would be gained from the wa- 
ter to employ many thouſands of men in tillage. He 
propoſed further to make great mounds on the ſhore 
nigheſt to Rome, to hinder the fea from breaking in 
upon the land; to cleanſe the Qfian ſhore of ſuch 
hidden ſhelves and rocks. as made it unſafe for ſhip- 
ping, and to build parts and harbours fit to receive 
the great number of veſſels which came thither. 
Theſe things were deſigned without taking effect. 

But his reformation of the kalendar, in order to 


rectify (4) the irregularity of time, was not only in- 


-* wh contrived, but brought to perfection byß 


nim, and proved of very great uſe. For it was not 


only in ancient times that the Romans wanted a cer- 


tain rule to make the revolutions of their months fall 
in with the courſe of the year, whereby their feſtivals 
and ſolemn days for ſacrifice were removed by little 


and little, till at laſt they came to fall in with ſeaſons 
quite oppoſite to thoſe of their primitive inſtitution ; 
but even in Cæſar's days, the people had no way of 
computing rightly the courſe of the ſun; the prieſts 
alone had any ſkill in this matter, and often unex- 
pectedly added an intercalary month, which they 
called Mercedonius. Numa was the firſt who inſerted 
this month, but his invention contributed but little 
to correct all the errors that roſe from their computa- 
tion of the year, as we have ſhown in his lite (5): 

Cæſar called in the beſt philoſophers and mathema- 
ticians of his time, to ſettle this point; and though 
the principles upon which- they proceeded were al- 
ready known, yet they eſtabliſhed a ſingular and ac- 
curate computation, ' which the Romans uſe to this 


day; and for this reaſon they ſeem to err leſs than 


(4) For by means of this irre- days of Cæſar. Before his time 


gularity the Roman kalendar had endeavours had been uſed to 


gained near three months in the correct that inequality, but it 
<9 ? never 
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any other nation in the reduction of the inequality of 
the lunar and ſolar motions. Let even hes gave of- 


fence to thoſe who envied Cz/ar's:greatneſs; and were 


weary, of his power; for Cicero the orator, when ſome 
body happened to ſay, that tbe 'next morning Lyra 
would riſe, rep! ied, 70 be ſure, there is an editt for it; 
as if men were er by _—_— ro receive _ new 
ſcheme. 

But that which brought upon bim the moſt Appu- 
rent and mortal hatred, was his deſire of being King; 
this gave the common people the firſt occaſion of 
complaint, and proved the moſt ſpecious pretence to 
thoſe who had been his ſecret enemies all along. 


Thoſe, who would have procured; him that title gave 


out, that it was foretold in the 8i&yls books, that the 
Romans ſhould conquer the Parthians: when they fought 
againſt them under the conduct of u Ming, but not before. 
And one day, as Cz/ar was — from Alba to 
Rome, ſome were ſo hold as to ſalute him by the name 
of King; but he finding the people diſreliſn it, ſeemed 
to reſent it himſelf, — 31 
not King. Upon chis, they forbore their acclamati- 
ons, and he paſt on with an air of ſullenneſs and-dif- 
ſatisfaction. | Another time, when the ſenate had con- 


ferred on him ſome extravagant honours, he happened 


to receive the meſſage as he was ſitting on the R/ 


trum, where, 1 the Conſuls and Prætors them- - 


ſelves waited on him, attended by the whole body of 
the ſenate, he did not riſe, but behaved to . as 
if they had been private men; his anſwer to them 
was, That his honours wanted rather to be retrenched than 
increaſed. This behaviour offended not only the ſe- 
nate, but the commonalty too; for they thought the 
affront upon the ſenate equally reflected upon the 


whole republick; ſo that all who could decently leave 
him went off much Grd. Cor perceiving the 


- falſe 


2 done with eas. (5) See Volume L. 1. page 
ne 183. 
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His title was Ceſar; 


„ (6) See 


-. _ — 
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falſe ſtep he had; made, immediately terired' dome: 
and laying his throat bare, told his friends, that he 


was ready to preſent it to any man that would kill 
him. Afterwards he excuſed: his ſitting by his diſ- 
.temper, under pretence that thoſe who are affected 


with it have their ſenſes diſcompoſed if they talk 
much ſtanding, that they preſently grow giddy, fall 


into convulſions, and quite loſe their reaſon. But all 
this was feigned; for he would willingly have ſtood 
up to the ſenate, had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his 
friends, or rather flatterers, hindered him. Do not 
you remember, ſaid he, that you are Cæſar? Aud will 
you abate any ibing of that honour. which is due to you? 
He gave ſtill a freſh oecaſion of reſentment by his 
affront to the tribunes. The Lupercalia (6) were then 
celebrated, a feaſt at the firſt inſtitution peculiar, as 


ſome writers ſay, to the ſhepherds, and much of the 
| fame nature with the Arcadian Lyc2a: many young 


noblemen and magiſtrates run that day up and down 


the city naked, erz all they meet with leathern 
thongs, by way of ſport; women of the beſt quality 


place themſelves in the way, and hold out their 
hands to the laſh, as boys in a ſchool do to the Ferula, 


from an opinion that it procures an eaſy labour to 


thoſe who are with child, and makes thoſe coneeive 
who are barren. Cæſar dreſt in a triumphal robe, 
ſeated himſelf in a golden chair upon the Naſtrum, to 
view this ceremony. Antbom, as Conſul, was one of 
thoſe who ran his courſe; when he-came into the py 
rum, the people made way for him, whilſt he 


lented Cæſar with a diadem wreathed with 1 |: 


\ 


IF (6) See 2 further account of 
the ceremonies abſerved at this 


feſtival, Vol. I. p. 80, 81. 
(7) The Cumæans were noted 


for their ſtupidity, as Strabo ob- 


ſerves, /ib. 13 ; and he gives us 
theſe reaſons for it. The firſt 


is that they were three hundred 


pos beſore they thought of 


» 


Upon: 


| 10 2 duty upon merchandize | 


imported into their harbours, 
and before they found out that 


they inhabited a maritime city. 


The ſecond is that having mort- 
gaged their porticos for a cer- 
tain ſum” of money, and failing 
to pay it at the time named. in 
the contract, their ereditors pro- 

1 * 
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Upon this, a ſound of applauſe was heard, which 
however was very feeble, as it proceeded only from 
a few perſons placed there on purpoſe; but when Cæ 
ſar refuſed it the applauſe was general. Upon' the ſe- 
cond offer, a few only clapped their hands; but on 
his once more refuſing it the applauſe was again uni- 
verſal. Cæſar having made this experiment of the 
dif, poſition of the people, roſe up, and ordered the 
crown:to-be carried into the capitol. Cæſar's ſtatues 
were after wards found with royal diadems on their 
heads: Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes of the 
people, went preſently and pulled them off; and 
having apprehended thoſe who firſt ſaluted Ceſar as 
King, committed them to priſon. The people followed 
them with acclamations, and called them Brutus's, 
becauſe Brutus was the firſt who cut off the ſueceſſion 
of kings, and transferred the power which before was 
lodged in one, into the hands of the ſenate and 
ple. Cæſar ſo far reſented this, that he diſplaced 
Marullus and Flavius; and at the ſame time that he 
inveighed againſt them, he ridiculed the people, call- 
ing them ſeveral times Bruti and (7) Cumæi. . 
Theſe things made the multitude turn their eyes on 
Marcus Brutus, who by his father's ſide was thought 
to be deſcended from that firſt Brutus, and by his mo- 
ther's ſide from the Servilii, another noble family. and 
who beſides was nephew and ſon-in-law to Cato. But 
the honours and favours he had received from Cæſar 
checked him from attempting of his own accord to 
ſubvert the monarchy; ſor he had not only been par- 


dome himſelf after N 8 cams at nene and 
had 


hibited r wen from a un- gave ein to this piece of 
der them. But when the rains raillery, 'That the Cumæans had 
began to fall, thoſe creditors be- . er the ſenſe to know that they 
ing touched with ſome ſhame ould fland under their porticos 
and remorſe, cauſed it to be abben it rained, wall they Were in- 
publiſhed 'zhar the Cumzans if formed of it LY the voice ia 
they pleaſed, might take ſhelter crier. 
under their on Vberticos; > Which, | 


— 


(8) The 


El 
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had procured the ſame favour for many of! his ad 
but was one in whom Cæſar had a particular confi- 
dence. He had at that time the moſt honourable 
Prætorſhip, and was named for the Cenfulſhip: four 
years after, being preferred before Caſſius his compe- 


titor. Upon the diſpute between them, Cz/ar ſaid, 
Caſſius has the faireſt pretenſions, but I cannot paſs by 


Brutus. Nor did he afterwards hearken to thoſe who 


accuſed Brutus as being engaged in a conſpiracy 


againſt him; but laying his hand on his body, ſaid 


to the informers, Brutus wwill;fay for this ſein of mine; 
intimating, that he was worthy of empire on account 
of his virtue, but would not be baſe and ungratetul 
to gain it. But thoſe who deſired a change, and 


looked on him as the only, or at leaſt the moſt pro- 
per perſon. to effect it, durſt not diſcourſe on the ſub- 


ject with him; but in the night-time laid papers on 
the tribunal where he uſed to ſit and determine cauſes, 


with ſentences in them of this kind; To are aſleep, 
Brutus: Zo are no longer Brutus. Caſſius, when he 
perceived that his ambition and love of glory was in 
ſome degree rouſed by this, . to urge and 
excite, him ſtill further, having himſelf a private 
grudge againſt Cæſar, for ſome reaſons that we have 
mentioned in the life of Brutus. Nor was C:z/ar with- 
out ſuſpicions of bim; ſo. that he once ſaid to his 
friends, What do you think Caſſius aims at? I do not 
much like him, he looks ſo pale. And when it was told 
him, that Anthony and Dolabella were in a plot againſt. 
him, he ſaid, He did not fear the fat and fleck men, but 
rather the pale and lean, meaning Caſſius and Brutus. 
Fate feems to be more eaſily foreſeen than avoided 


for there were many ſtrange appearances and prodi- 


gies on this occaſion. As to the lights in the heavens, 
the 


(8) The ONO was a ſort 
of ornament uſually placed on 
the top of their temples. The 
Greeks called it GET 09 G, 
and the Latins, Faſtigium. It 


was not allowed to private per- 
ſons to raiſe ſuch ornaments on 
the tops of their houſes without 
the conſent of the ſenate, to 
whom it belonged to confer 

publick 
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the noiſes which were every where heard in the night, 
and the ſolitary birds which flew into the Forum, theſe 
are not perhaps worth taking notice of in ſo remark- 
able an event. But Strabo the philoſopher: tells us, 
that men were ſeen in the air all on fire encount 
each other; and Tahir: a prodigious flame ſeemed to 
iſſue from the hand of a ſoldier's ſervant; inſomuch 
that they who ſaw it thought he muſt be burnt, but 
that after all he had no hurt. As Cæſar was ſacri- 
 ficing; the victim was ſeen to want a heart, which was 
a very ill omen, | becauſe à creature cannot ſubſiſt 
without a heart. Many add, that a ſoothſayer bid 
him beware of the Les FA March, becauſe he was then 
threatned with ſame: great danger; and that when the 
day was come, Cæſar as he went to the ſenate met 
this ſoothſayer, and ſaid to him hy way of raillery, 
T he ides of March are come; and he anſwered him 
ſoftly, Yes, they are come, but they are not paſt.” The 
day before, he ſupped with Marcus Lepidus; and as 
he was ſigning ſome letters while he was at table, as 
he often did, y a aroſe a diſpute what ſort of death 
was the beſt : ? Ar which he immediately, before any 
one could ſpeak, cried out, A ſudden one. 
After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the 
doors and windows of the chamber where he lay flew: 
open on a ſudden. He was ſtartled at the noiſe, and 
at the light which broke into the room, and by the 
moonſhine perceived Calpurnia faſt aſleep, but heard 
her utter in a dream ſome indiſtinct words, and inar- 
ticulate groans. She fancied at that time ſhe was 
weeping over Cz/ar, and holding him butchered in 
her arms. Others, among whom is Livy, ſay that 
this was not her dream; but that ſhe dreamed (5) a 
pinace (which the ſenate had DUI? to bed raiſed on 
Cæſar's 
publick honours. Thus as 2 pinace was Cel adorned 
token of honour it was allowed with ſome ſtatues of their Gods, 
to Poplicola to have the doors of figures of victory, or ſuch other 
his houſe open towards the ſtreet . decorations as were fuitable to 


inſtead *. e inwards. This the rank and quality of thoſe ta 
whom 
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Cz/ar's, houſe bs way of ornament and fad) was 
broken down, which was the occaſion of her tears and 
groans. When it was day, ſhe 'begged of Cæſar, if 
it were poſlible, not to ſtir out, but to adjourn the 
ſenate to another time; and if he {lighted her dreams, 
at leaſt to conſult his fate by ſacrifices, and other 
kinds of divination. Nor was he himſelf without 
ſome ſuſpicion and fear; for he never before diſco- 
vered in Calpurnia any womaniſh ſuperſtition,” though 
he now ſaw her under fuch terrible apprehenfions. 
Upon the report which the prieſts made to him, that 
NET had killed ſeveral ſacrifices, and ſtill found them 
inauſpicious, he was reſolved to ſend Antony to diſ- 
miſs the ſenate. In the mean time Decius Brutus (9) 
ſurnamed Albinus came in. He was one in whom 
Ceſar had ſuch confidence that he had made him his 
ſecond heir, though at the ſame time he was engaged 
in the conſpiracy againſt him, with the other Brutus 
and Caſſius. This man fearing leſt if Cæſar ſhould ad- 
journ the ſenate to another day, the affair might be 
diſcovered, ridiculed the diviners, and told Cæſar he 
would be much to blame if he gave the ſenate ſo juſt 
grounds of complaint againſt him, by puiting ſuch a 
flight on them; for they are, ſaid he, met upon your own 
ons, and are ready to vote unanimouſly, that you 
Hall be declared King of all the, provinces out ef Italy, 
and be allowed to wear a diadem in any other place, both 
by ſea and land. Now if any one ſhould be: ſent to tell 
them they muſt. break up for the preſent, and meet again 
when Ca purnia ſpall chance to have better dreams, what 
will your enemies ſay? Or, who will with any patience 
bear your Friends, if they foall pretend to juſtify you, and 
maintain that this is not an inſtance of downright ſervi- 
zude on the one part, and manifeſt tyranny on the other £ 
But if you are ſo far prepoſſeſſed as really to think this an 
unfortunate day, it will be more decent for you to go to 


be ſenate Nef, and adjourn it in your own perſon. 
1 Brutus, 


00 Aypian 


w hom the privilege of erecting them was ama; 


Brutus, having ſpoke theſe words, took Cz/ar by the 
hand, and conducted him forth. He was not gone 
far from the door, when a ſlave belonging to ſome 


other perſon made towards him; but not being able 
to come up to him, by reaſon of the croyd who preſ- 
{cd about him, he made ſhift to get into the houſe, 


and committed himſelf to Calpurnia, begging of her 
to ſecure him till Cæſar returned, becauſe he had mat- 
ters of great importance to communicate to him. Ar- 

temidorus the Cnidian, who taught the art of rhetorick. 
in Greek, and by that means was ſo well acquainted 
with ſome of Brutus's friends, that he had got intel- 
ligence of moſt of their tranſactions, brought Cæſar a 
paper containing an account of what he had to diſ- 
cover to him. But having obſerved that Cæſar as he 
received any papers immediately delivered them to 
ſome of his officers who attended him, he came very 


near to him and ſaid, Read this, Cæſar, alone, and 


quickly; for it contains great buſineſs, and ſuch as concerns. 
you nearly. Czſar received it, and attempted to read 
it ſeveral times, but was ſtill hindered by the crowd of 
thoſe who came to ſpeak to him. However he kept 
it in his hand by itſelf, till he came into the ſenate: 
Some ſay it was another who gave Cæſar this note, 
and that Artemidorus could not come up to him, be- 
ing all along kept off by the crowd. All theſe things 
might happen by chance. But the place where the 


ſenate met, which was choſen for the ſcene of this 


murder, was the ſame in which Pompey's ſtatue ſtood, 
and was one of the edifices which Pompey had built and 
dedicated with his theatre for the uſe of the publick;; 


which plainly ſhowed that there was ſome Deity which 


guided the action, and ordered it to be in that parti- 
cular place. Caſſius juſt before the action looked to- 
wards Pompey's ſtatue, and filently implored his aſ- 
ſiſtance; though he was an Epicurean in his princi- 
ples; but this occaſion, and the imminent danger, 
| 50 iter an Mo af. v0 a 
call him Decimus Bratus, © + 


: (9) Appian and Suetonins rate HAT 5; 
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ſhook his former notions, and made him a perfect 
enthuſiaſt; - As for Anthony, who was firm to Ceſar, 
and a man-of ſtrength and refolution, (1) Brutus A. 
binus kept him without the houſe, and entertained 
him with a long diſcourſe contrived on purpoſe. 
When Cæſar entred into the houſe, the ſenate 
ſtood up in reſpect to him. Some of Bratus's con- 
federates came about -his chair, and ſtood behind it; 
others met him, pretending to ſupplicate with Me. 
tillius Cimber (2) in behalf of his brother who was 
in exile ; and they followed him with their joint pe- 
titions till he came to his feat. When he was ſeated 
he rejected their petitions, and upon their urging 
him further, reprimanded them ſeverally, Where- 
upon Metellus laying hold of his robe with both his 
hands, drew it off his neck, which was the ſignal 
for the aſſault. Caſca gave him the firſt wound in 
rhe neck, which was not mortal, nor dangerous, as 
coming from one who at the beginning of ſuch a 
bold action was probably in great agitation of mind. 
Cæſar immediately turned about, and laid his hand 
upon his dagger ; and both of them at the ſame time 
cried out; he that received the blow, in Latin, Thou 
villain Caſca! what doſs thou mean ? and he that gave 
it in Greek, addreſſing himſelf to his brother, Bro- 
ther, help ! Upon the firſt onſet, thoſe who were not 
privy to the deſign were aſtoniſhed; and their horror 
at the action was ſo great, that they durſt not fly, 
nor aſſiſt Cæſar, nor ſo much as ſpeak a word. But 
thoſe who came prepared for the buſineſs, encloſed 
him on every ſide with their naked daggers in their 
hands; ſo that which way ſoever he turned, he met 
with wounds, and ſaw their ſwords levelled at his 
face and eyes, and was affailed on all ſides like, a 
beaſt taken in a toil. For it was agreed they ſhould 
each of them make a thruſt at him, and all partake 
(i) Plutarch ſays in the life aint; which agrees with A4pi- 
of Brutus, that Anthony was de- ans account. | | 
calls him Tullius 


ined without by Cai Trebo- (3) Suetonius 
| Cimber - 
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in the ſacrifice; wherefore Brutus gave him one ſtab, 
in the'groin. Some ſay that he fought and reſiſted” 
all the reſt, moving about from one place to ano- 

ther, and calling out for help; but that when he ſaw. 
Brutus ſword drawn, he covered his face with his 

| robe, and quietly furrendered himſelf, till he was 
puſhed; either by chance, or by deſign of the mur- 
derers, to the pedeſtal on which Pompeys ſtatue 

| ſtood, which by that means was much ſtained with 
his blood. So that Pompey | himſelf may ſeem to have 
preſided in this execution of vengeance. upon his 
enemy, who fell at his feet, and expired from a, 
multitude of wounds; for they ſay he received three 
and twenty. The conſpirators themſelves were many 
of them wounded by each other, whilſt they all le-- 
velled their blows at the ſame perfon. 

When Cz/ar was diſpatched, Brutus ſtood forth 
to give a reaſon for what they had been doing; but 
the ſenators, who had not the heart to ſtay and hear 
him, flew out of doors in all haſte, and filled the 
people with ſo much fear and diſtraction, that ſome 
ſhut up their houſes, others left their ſhops and places 

of buſineſs ; all were running one way or other; ſome 
to the place, to ſee the ſad ſpectacle; athers back 
again, after they had ſeen it. Anthony and Lepidus, 
Cæſar's beſt friends, got off privately, and concealed 
themſelves in ſome friends houſes. Brutus and his 
followers, yet reeking from the ſlaughter, marched 
in a body 808. the fenate-houſe. to the capitol with 
their drawn ſwords, not like perſons who thought of 
eſcaping, but with an air of confidence and chearful- 
neſs. ' As they went along, they called to the people 
to reſume their liberty, and complimented thoſe of 
better quality, as they came in their way. Some oſ 
thoſe went along with them, and joined company, 
with the conſpirators, pretending to ſhare, in the 
honour of the — as if they had borne à part in 
1 


Cimber. Perhaps his name was ſcribers changed 1. Talus into 
AT. Tull Cimber, and the trau  Melillius. 
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it. Of this nu ai was Caius Oftavins, 1 Lentulur 
Spinther. However they ſuffered afterwards for their 
| vanity, being put to death by Anthony and the younger 

Cæſar; but they loſt the honour they deſired, and 
for which they loſt their lives, ſince no one believed 
they had any ſhare in the action; for even they who 
puniſhed them did not do it in revenge of the fact, but 
the will. The day after, Brutus with the reſt came 
down from the capitol, and made a ſpeech to the 
people, who attended to it, without expreſſing either 
any pleaſure or reſentment, but ſhowed by their deep 
ſilence that they pitied Ceſar and, reverenced Brutus. 
The ſenate paſſed an act of oblivion, and took healing 
meaſures to reconcile all parties: they ordered that Cæ- 
far ſhould be worſhipped as a God, and that not even 
the leaſt thing ſhould be altered which he had enacted 
during his government : : at the ſame time they gave 
Brutus and his followers the command of provinces, 
and other conſiderable poſts: ſo that all people now 
thought things were well ſettled, and put into a very 

good poſture. - But when Ceſar s will was opened, 
and it was found that he had left a conſiderable le- 
gacy to each of the Roman citizens; and when his 


| body was ſeen carried through the Forum all mangled 


with wounds, the multitude could no longer contain 
themſelves within the bounds of decency and 'order, 
but heaped together a pile of benches, doors, and 
tables, on which they 1 the corpſe, and burnt it 
there. Then ſome of them took firebrands, and ran 
to burn the houſes of the aſſaſſins, others went up and 
down the city, to find out the men themſelves, and 
tear them in pieces; but they met with none of 
them, they having taken effectual care to ſecure 
themſelves. 

One Cinna, a friend of Ceſar s, chanced the night 
before to have an odd dream: he fancied that Cz/ar- 
invited him to ſupper 3 and that upon his refuſal to 

5 

(3) Pliny. has preſerved a paſ- g= wherein he ſays that that 


ſage of 7 Mus, who ſucceeded comet appeared all on a 1 
Whilt 


/ 
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go with him, Ceſar took him ** hand, and forced. 


him, though he hung back. Upon notice that Ce- 
ſar's body was burning in the Forum, he got up, and 
went thither, out of reſpect to his memory, though 
his dream gave him ſome ill apprehenſions, and 
though was at the ſame time feveriſn. One of the 
rabble who ſaw, him there, aſked another, bo that 
was? And having learned his name, told it to his 
next neighbour. - A report was preſently ſpread 
through the whole multitude that he was one of Cæ-. 
ſar's murderers; and indeed there was one Ginna 
among the conſpirators. The people taking this to 
be the man, immediately ſeized him; and tore him 
limb from limb upon the ſpot. _ * 5 
Brutus and Caſſius were ſo terrified at theſe pro- 
ceedings, that a few days after they withdrew out of - 
the city. What they afterwards did and ſuffered, 
and how they died, is related in the life of Brutus. 
Cæſar died in his fifty- ſixth year, not having ſurvived 
Pompey much above four years. That empire and 
power which he had purſued through the whole courſe 
of his life with ſo much hazard, be at laſt with great 
difficulty attained z' but he reaped no other fruits 
from it than an empty name, and invidious title; 
But that happy genius, which was propitious to him 
during his life, ſeems to have adhered to him after 
his death, as the revenger of his murder; for it pur- 
ſued and traced by ſea and land all thoſe who were 
concerned in it, and ſuffered none to eſcape, but 
reached all who were either actually engaged in the 
fact, or by their counſels any way promoted it. 
The moſt ſignal accident of any that ariſe from 
common natural cauſes, was that which beſel Caffiusz 
who when he was conquered at Philippi, killed himſelf 
vith the ſame dagger which he had made uſe of againſt 
Ceſar, The moſt remarkable appearance in the hea- 
vens (3) was a great comet, -which.ſhone very bright 
whilſt they were celebrating the 1% drum 'moorum diebus fidus = 
games in honour of Cz/ar: In crinitum fer /eptem dies in regione 
Vor. IV. Cap” 54% 1:45 oh 
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for ſeven nights after Cz/ar's death, and then diſap< 
E There was alſo a very faint light in the ſun; 
for the orb of it was pale for the ſpace of a year, nor 
did it riſe with its uſual brightneſs and vigour. 
Hence it gave but a feeble heat, and the air was 
damp and groſs for want of ſtronger rays to clear and 
rarify it: the fruits, for that reaſon, were crude and 
unconcocted, ſo that they rotted and decayed through 
the chillneſs of the air. Above all, the phantom 
which appeared to Brutus, ſhowed that the murder 

was not pleaſing to the Gods. The ſtory of it is 
this. 1 | | © 7 ws 4 1 T TEINS T0 n 
Brutus being to paſs his army from Abydos to the 
oppoſite continent, laid himſelf down one night, as 
he uſed to do, in his tent; he was not afleep, but 
thinking of his affairs, and the event of the war; 
for he was naturally of a watchful conſtitution, and 
no General ever required ſo little ſleep. He thought 
me heard a noiſe at the door of his tent; and looking 
that way, by the light ef his lamp, which was al- 
moſt extinguiſhed, he ſaw a terrible figure, like that 
of a man, but of an extraordinary bulk and grim 
countenance. He was ſomewhat frighted at firſt: 
bur ſeeing it neither. did nor ſpoke any thing to:him, 
but only Rood ſilently by his bedfide, he'aſked it at 
laft, bo it was? The ſpectre anfwered him, Tam 
thy evil genius, Brutus, and thou fhalt ' fee me at Phi- 
lippi. Brutus anſwered very couragioufly, Well, I 
©2ill fee thee tbere; and immediately the apparition 
vaniſhed. When the time was come, he drew up his | 
army near Philipp: againſt Antbony and Cæſar, and in 
the firſt battle got the day, routed the enemy, and 
plundered Cz/ar's camp. The night before the ſe- 
cond battle, the fame ſpectre appeared to him agen. 
cell que fab feptentrionibus Pp, © talium numina receptam : 90 20- 
cumſpcctum. Id oriebatur circa mine id irfigne fimulacro capitis 
” wndecimam horam Diei, clarumgue ejus, quod mox in foro conſecravi- 

SE omnibus terris conſpicuum fuit. mus, adjectum ef, Plin. Lib. 2. 
Eo fidere fen ficari oulgus credidit Cap. 2a 5. 8 nw 
; Cz/aris animam in Deorum inmor- Sg 
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but ſpoke not a word. He preſently underſtood his 
death was near, and expoſed himſelf to all the danger 
of the battle: yet he did not die in the fight; but 

ſeeing his men defeated, he got up to the top of a 
rock, and there preſenting his ſword to his naked 
breaſt, and being aſſiſted, as they ſay, by a friend, 
who helped him to give the thruſt, died upon the 
pot. i A b 4 „ 
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The- Compariſon of C = 8 AR with ALE X 
AN DER. N 


By Mr. DAC IE R. 


HE Roman empire ſo plentifully abounded 
| | with virtues of all kinds, eſpecially ſuch as 
are military, that I have before me a large choice of 
many great commanders, and ſome even of his con- 
temporaries, worthy to be put in competition with 
Alexander. But when Cæſar preſents himſelf I can- 
not but at the firſt view think him the fitteſt to be 
compared with that conqueror of Aa. And I may 
venture to ſay that if in my other compariſons I have 
myſelf made choice of the champions I was to bring 
into the lifts, in this, that is now before us, I have 
only followed the univerſal conſent of mankind: 
The general concurrence of all nations, and all ages, 
has pointed Cz/ar out as the fitteſt perſon to be 
compared with Alexander, the perſon in whom is to 
be found the greateſt eonformity with him. In- 

_ deed there is a perfect reſemblance between them in 
their principal features; the ſame ambition, and the 
ſame delight in war; the ſame ardour and impetuo- 
ſity in purſuing their deſigns ; the ſame courage and 
intrepidity in action; the ſame generoſity to thoſe 
they had vanquiſhed, and the ſame confidence in 
fortune. Alexander's glory effaced that of all the 
Grecian commanders who had gone before him, and 
Cæſar's infinitely excelled his predeceſſors among 
the Romans. At his approach all others were eclipſed, 
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as when the ſun. firſt appears all the nightly lumi- 
naries are e e _ to nn * of Pine 


dars words, 
His light 107 waſte the OP extent if bu. | 


But as in thoſe. faces where we meet with MA 
ſtrongeſt reſemblagces, we always find ſome marks 
of, diſtinction; ſo there are in the lineaments of 
theſe two heroes ſome peculiar features that point 
out to us the difference that is between them. We 
are now to take a ſurvey of the one and the other, 
and to weigh in an equal balance their virtues 
and their vices, that the reader may be able to judge 
which of them has the preference, and in which of 
them is to be found the moſt true and ſolid greatneſs, 

If we conſider them with reſpe& to their birth, 
we ſhall not find the one to have any advantage over 
the other. Alexander was deſcended from Hercules 
by his father's ſide, and from Achilles by his mo- 
ther's; ſo that he could trace. his pedigree up to Ju- 
piter himſelf; and ſo could Cæſar too, being as he 
ſaid, deſcended from Venus and Anchiſes, But Alex- 
ander did in a manner diſhonour his birth by diſ- 
guiſing it, pretending to be the ſon of Jupiter, and 
the fruit of the commerce of that Deity with his 
mother. Whereas Cæſar never departed from the 
tradition of his family, but thought it enough to 
lay, that the Julii were deſcended from Venus, and that 
in his family was to be found the majeſty of kings, who 

are above the reſt of mankind, and the Ann of the 
Gods, on whom kings are dependent. 

They were both of them exceedingly beautiful, of 
a loſty mien, full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. The 
fire that ſparkled in their eyes betokened the heat 
and impetuoſity of their courage. However each of 
them had a defect in his make, which their reſpectiv 
hiſtorians have not forgotten. Cæſar was bald, and 
Alexander” s head leaned = one fide, But this defect 

g it 4 ; in 
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in C4/a# was at laſt concealed by his many vietories; 
for they gave him a right to a laurel crown, which 
he wore conſtantly ; and that of Alexander. was it were 
wiped off by the flattery of his courtiers,. thoſe apes 
of their maſter, for they either effaced it, or rendered 
it leſs remarkable by their imitation of it. Mex- 
aner was formed by nature t6 encounter "the 
| er rage? hardſhips ; whereas Ceſar was of a weak des 
ticate ' conſtitution, which however he ſtrengthefied, 
by exerciſe, and drew even from war a remedy fot 
his indifpoſitions, by never ſparing himſelf, by inur- 
Ing his body to all ſorts of fatigues, and turning 
even his repoſe into action. Now it is more glei- 
ous to harden and invigorate an infirm body by the 
mere dint of courage and labour, than to receive it 
robuſt and ſtrong from the hands of nature. 
They were both poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit of 
ambition, the ſame paſſion for empire and dothi- 
nion. AMexander, whilſt but a child, complained te 
his comrades of his father, who, he ſaid, would leave | 
nothing for him to conquer; and Cæſar in a more 
advanced age, confeſſed to his friends as he was paſ- 
fing the Alps, that he had rather be the firſt in a 
poor inconſiderable town than the ſecond in Rome. 
And upon feading the life of Alexander one day 
whilſt he was in Spain, he burſt out into tears be- 
cauſe he had done nothing glorious at an age wherein 
that Prince had conquered fo many kingdoms. But 
in truth this paſſion was more proper for Alexander, 
who was born a King, than for Czſar, who was by 
birth no more than a private perſon, : notwithſtand- 
ing his high extraction; he was as it were hemmed 
in by numbers of great men, all his equals ; ſo that 
he could not think of aggrandizing himſelf without 
breaking down that barrier of equality, and commit- 
ting the greateſt acts of injuſtice. ws FE 
It is true that on the other ſide this makes for the 
advantage of Cz/ar. For it is not fo ſurpriſing Pay 
ce 
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fe 4 Prince uf royal birth, and aided with all the 


ſupports which that ſtate.affosds, raiſed to the higheſt 
_ of greatneſs, as to fee: a private man, without 

y of thoſe advantages, by his on induſtry raiſe 
hicmtelf to that eminence. He certainly ſhows him- 
ſelf to be the greater man who owes his adyvance- 


ment to himfelf alone, than he who is in à conſi- 
derable degree obliged to his anceſtors for it, who 


have laid the firſt foundations of that advancement. 
As to their education, Alexander had a great ad- 
vantage over Car. We hear no mention A. his 
preceptors, and are only told that he went to 
to hear Apollanius Molon the philoſopher ;- whereas 
Alexander had many preceptors and governors always 
attending him; and his father Philip ſent for Ari: 
ſtotle, the moſt celebrated and learned of all the phi- 
loſophers, to take care of his education. ' To this 
education was owing the great love he had for know- 
ledge and learning, which made him own that he 
had rather excel other men in that reſpect, than im 
power and dominion. This taught him to entertain 
ſuch a high value and eſteem for Homer, as to deelare 
that he envied Achilles nothing but his good fortune 
in having that excellent poet. for the herald of his 


actions. And yet it may be ſaid with great truth that 4 


Cæſar, though he had a more ordinary education, 
was as great a proficient in learning as Aexanger, 
which appeared by his many treatiſes, and of which 
his Commentaries, and the high commendations he re- 
ceived from his contemporaries on account of his 
eloquence, are teſtimonies ſtill ſubſiſting. 
Alexander's firſt appearance in the world was with 
ſuch a luſtre, as plainly foretold the amazing bright- 
neſs that was to follow. Being left Regent of the 


realm at the age of ſixteen he reduced a nation that 


had rebelled, and took their capital city by aſſault. 
Two years after he had the command of a wing of 


the army under his father Philip at the battle of Che- 


e Toca, 
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ronea, whe ® broke the ſacred band of the Thehans: 


When he was twenty years old he ſucceeded his; fa. 


ther in the empire, and though he found the ſtate in 
a very diſtracted condition, the barbarous nations 
being ready to throw off the yoke, and Greece not 
accuſtomed to the dominion of the Macedonians, in 
great confuſion and agitation, yet he refuſed to fol- 
tow the advice of his friends, who counſelled him to 
leave Greece to herſelf, and not think of retaining her 
by force, and to reduce. the barbarians by gentle 
uſage, and apply lenitives to the diſtemper. Inſtead 
of theſe timorous expedients he built his ſecurity upon 
his courage and magnanimity. He marched againſt 
the barbarians, and defeated them in a pitched bat- 
tle ; after which * turned his victorious arms againſt 
the Thebans, and eſtabliſhed his power in Greece by. 
the chaſtiſement inflicted on the rebels. | 
- Czſar's. beginnings were not ſo illuſtrious. We 
hear nothing of him till after he was married, and 
the firſt years that ſucceeded his marriage do not 
afford any thing that can ſtand in competition with 
the great exploits of the Macedonian, unleſs we ſhould. 


bring into the compariſon his ſteady behaviour, 


though he was then but young, towards Hlla; his 
haughty carriage to the pirates though he was their 
priſoner, and the puniſhment he inflicted on them 


after he had defeated them in their own harbour. It 


was indeed an argument of great reſolution not. to 
be ſhocked at the menaces of a'man ſo cruel and im- 
perious as Hylla, and to uſe a parcel of lawleſs un- 

relenting pirates as if he had been their maſter, and 
not their priſoner. Beſides Cæſar muſt: even in his 
youth have promiſed ſomething very great and for- 
midable, ſince · Na ſaid that in that bey be diſcovered 
many Marius's. But is this dawn comparable to that 


of Alexander, in which he rendered himſelf maſter of 


Greece, reduced Thrace and Lhria, and een the 
e nd Mefeans ? i $11: 
The 
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The expedients they both made uſe of in order to 
compaſs their ends, and atrain their greatneſs, place 
them in very different lights. Alarander s procedure 
was full of honour, candor, and ſincerity 3 that of 
Cæſar was made up of meanneſs, fraud, and artifice. 
Hediſhonourably made his court to the people; pro- 
poſed many ſeditious laws to gain their favour; ad- 
yanced to the office of tribune the moſt infamous of 
mankind, and practiſed a ſcandalous rraffick of . 
ragen in order to carry on his deſigns. cole 

Policy is an art peculiarly belonging to princes 
pine ſtateſmen.. That of Ceſar was deep, and re- 
fined. He at the ſame time ſolicited for the Conſul- 
ſhip nk a triumph; but as the laws diſqualified; him 
— the firſt whilſt he remained with his troops at 
the gates of the city, after having demanded a privi- 
lege which was refuſed him, he dropped his preten- 
ſions to the triumph, entered Rome, and put up for 
the Conſulſhip, like a true politician prefetring that 
which was more ſure and profitable, to that which 
was more glaring and oſtentatious. He reconciled 
Pompey and Craſſus, by which he ſecured to himſelf 
the power and intereſt of them both. So that an 
action which outwardly ſeemed. to be full of huma- 
nity, put him in a condition to overturn the goyern- 
ment. He defeated his enemies by the arms of his 
citizens, and bought his citizens with the wealth of 
his enemies. There is. nothing of this, kind in Alex» 
ander that may be compared with it; but that is for 
his honour; for policy is never commendable, but 
when it is employed by juſtice. | 

There was one inſtance of policy in Ceſar morchy 
of commendation, | After he had overthrown the 
Helvetians in a general engagement he recalled thoſe 
that had eſcaped from the battle to che number of a 
hundred thouſand and upwards, and forced them to 
return into their own country, and rebuild the cities 
they bad deſtroyed. This he did to preyent the Ger- 
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mam who might have been tempted 57 the gutes 
of the country to paſs the Rhine, and ſettle in thoſe 
parts, which would have been of angetous conſe- 
quence to the Romans. 
ut is not Alexander to de cvinmnended' for his 
policy, when for the better maintaining and ſecuring 
his power during his abſence in remote parts, he 
took thirty thouſand children of the prineipal families 
in Perſia, to be educated in the learning of Greece, 
and inſtructed in the Macedonian exerciſes? By this 
means affuring himſelf of the fidelity ef the parents 
and affection of the children, who wennde from 
hoſtages would in time become ſoldiers. 
HFlis marriage with Roxana,” and acer wurds with 
Darit#s daughter, as alſo the marriage of the prin- 
cipal officers of his court to the daughters of the 
greateſt mien in Perſia, which was celebrated with ſo 
much magnificence, may be looked on as tlie effect 
of great prudence, for he thereby joined in bands 
of the cloſeſt alliance, two of the moſt powerful na- 
tions upon earth. Unleſs it may be ſaid that plea- 
ſure, and the allurements of great and magnificent 
feaſts, accompanied with love and diſſolute revelling, 
which had already got the better of his nen 
had a larger ſhare than policy in that union. 8 
As for their warlike actions, by which they are parti- 
cularly characterized, it is eaſy to draw a compariſon 
between them, but it is not ſo eaſy to determine which 
has the advantage; this muſt be the work of the moſt 
conſummate and experienced commander. We will 
endeavour to propoſe that which to us ſeems the moſt 
obvious. 
Many things are requiſite to the forming a great 
General. For without reckoning up the qualificatt- 
ons of the body, he ought to have prudence to un- 
dertake wiſely, to lay his deſigns deeply, and ſo to 
apply his expedients as to execute them ſucceſsfully. 


He ought to know what places are proper for en- 
campments; 
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campmenta; ho to form an. army according to the 
nature of the ground, the difference of conjunctures, 
and the diſpoſition of the enemy, ſo as to deprive 
him of all poſſible; advantages, and ſecure them to 
himſelf. He ought -artfully to conceab his own 
ſchemes, and penetrate into thoſe of the enemy, or 
as Plato ſays from Homer, tu ſteal from him his re- 
ſolutions; his deſigus; and all his enterprizes. He 
muſt habe the foreſight: to ſecure his convoys; and 
prevent their falling into ambuſcades; courage and 
boldneſs in execution; à vivacity in profiting from 
all conjunctures, and ſeeing with the caſt of an eye, 
and inſtantiy am ending any diſorder that may ariſe 
in the heat: of action, which otherwiſe may diſcom- 
poſe menſurts the moſt prudent, and beſt concerted : 
dut above all this he muſt have a cool head, and ſo- 

lid judgment, that can never be diſturbed in the 
midft:of the greateſt dangers... - 1 » ROSEN 

[All theſe: qualifications appear i in a high Jonnee 
both-; in «Ceſar and Alenniuer; though the latter 
truſted more: to fortune; WhO has a. great influence 
upon all human affairs, and exerts her power no 
where with io much inſolence, as in military under- 
takings. 3. S190 60123, 65131 3485 

Alter Ks eſſay againſt the 7 "7" Wi and ae 
that would do honour to the moſt renowned com- 
manders, he undertook his expedition into Ala, 
with means no way proportioned to the greatneſs of 
the enterprize. He ſet out with an army conſiſting 
of no more than thirty thouſand foot and five thou- 
ſand horſe, and a fund of two hundred talents; 
With this fund, and this army, was he to encounter 
with Darius, who could raiſe millions of men; aud 
had immenſe treaſures to maintain tbem. 

Imagination ſtartles at the boldneſs of this enter- 
prize, and is aſtoniſhed and tranſported at the man- 
ner in which it was executed. What can be more 
e bis paſſage over the Granicus!, Alex- 
ander 
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ander there looks more like one poſlaſied, than a 


man of-. ſenſe and reaſon. To behold him in the 


middle of the flood, often born down, and buried 
in the waters, one would think one ſaw Achilles 
ſtruggling with the boiſterous waves of the Scaman- 
der, and Simois. At laſt after infinite hazards, and 
through the midſt of a ſhower. of darts, he reached 
the oppoſite bank, where he engaged the enemy, 
and obtained a ſignal victory. Sardis, and ſeveral 
other cities are the fruits of that victory. Miletus 
and Halicaruaſſus he takes by force; he reduces the 
Piſidians who had revolted, and paſſes like a torrent 
through Papblagonia and Cappadacia. He advances 
againſt Darius into Syria, where he gains a ſecond 
victory, which was chiefly owing to his conduct, 
and the excellent diſpoſition of his farces; © After 


this he lays ſiege to Tyre, during which he makes 


an incurſion into AMabia. And. when he had re- 
duced the place, which employed him ſeven months, 
and coſt him infinite labour, he: ſits down before 


Gaza the capital of Syria, and makes himſelf maſter 


of that. From thence he marches into Egypt to 
conſult the Oracle of Jupiter immon, where he meets 
with innumerable difficulties that were thought in- 


ſurmountable. Upon his return into Pbænicia he 


marches againſt Darius, who was come down with 
an army of a million of men, and defeats him in a 
pitched battle, which makes him maſter of ans 


| = the whole Perfan empire. 


To theſe famous exploits of Alexander we e may op- 

le thoſe performed by Cæſar in Spain, where he 
ſubdued nations that till then had never paid any 
obedience to the Romans; and we may give the pre- 
ference to his glorious campaigns againſt the Turi: 
ans, the Helvetians, the Germans, and the Belge, in 
which he totally ſubdued Gaul, took by aſſault 


above eight hundred towns, conquered three hun- 


dred nations, fought. in different engagements againit 
| | three 


\ 
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three millions of enemies, cut in pieces above one 
million, made another million priſoners, ended two 
important wars in one campaign, and choaked up 
the lakes and rivers with the bodies of the ſlain. 

With Alexander's paſſage over the Granicus, and 
his contention with the waves, may be oppoſed 
that exploit of Cæſar, who in the war of Alexandria 
ran a much greater riſque, when he jumped into a 
ſkiff to go to the aſſiſtance of his troops that were 
hardly preſſed at the attack of Pharos, and threw 
himſelf afterwards into the ſea to ſwim to his ſhips 
which were a great way off, though he was expoſed 
all the while to the enemies darts and javelins. 
He was the firſt Roman that ever paſt the Rhine at 
the head of an army; and though he paſt it on a 
bridge, it was a bridge which was contrived and 
perfected in the ſpace of ten days, and was for 
that reaſon the- aſtoniſhment and admiration of the 
whole world. And what is ſtill more ſurprizing, 
this whole expedition was the buſineſs of no more 
than eighteen days. 

To the. boldneſs of Alexander”s expedition into the 
Indies, we may oppoſe that of Czſar into Britain. 
Alexander therein ſatisfied the ambition he always had 
of puſhing- his conqueſts to the ' extremity of the 
world, and had the ſatisfaction of failing ſome fur- 
longs upon the Eaftern ocean. But Cæſar was the 
firſt Roman that penetrated with his army as far as to 
the Weſtern ocean, and embarked his troops on the 
Allantick ſea, carried the war into an iſland of which 
many. doubted the very exiſtence, and ſo extended 
the bounds of the Roman empire I the limits 
of the habitable world. 

Alexander found a greater difficulty in conquering 
Porus who had only twenty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe, than in conquering Darius with his in- 
numerable. armies; and the victory Alexander ob- 
tained over him, wherein he took him priſoner, re- 

dounded 
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* more to his! Ge than all oY exploits | 
Sen the Penſian. if! 
And yet this victory i ust 805 cms either 
* that obtained by Cæſar over Atioviſtus, ar that 
other wherein he defeated the NVervii, the maſt war- 


like of the Begæ. Nor will it ſtand in competition 


with his exploits againſt Aubiorin, who taking the 
advantage of his ablence fell upon Cotta and T iturius 
Sabinus in their quarters, and afterwards marched at 
the head of fixty thouſand men to attack Cicero in 
his. Cæſar flew to his relief, with only ſrven thou- 
ſand men under his command. But what he whnted 
in ſtrength Was ſupplied by conduct. He inereaſed 


the preſumption of the barbarians by a feigned fear, 


till he had decoyed them on to his intrenchments, 
which they had the boldneſs to attack in an undiſ- 
ciplined diforderly manner natural to thoſe whoſe 
confidence is augmented by a thorough: contempt 
of the enemy s then he fel! on them and ae e 
horrible ſlaughte. ws Mon wo 
Neither will this ee ein ante counter- 


balance that of Cæſar againſt. Vercingetorix, who had 


xaiſed againſt the Romans a war more terrible than 
any they had been engaged in before; and WẽB⁰o 
marched down at the head of many! confederated 
nations united together by the moſt ſolemn vows, 
and equally formidable for their courage and num- 
bers.  Ce/er in the midſt of a ſevere winter, with an 
expedition incredible even in a courier, marches 
againſt them, lays their country waſte, and ſtorms 
their city. They attack him in his march, and en- 
compaſs him on every ſide; notwithſtanding which, 


he bravely ſtands the ſhock, and after a very obſti- 


ſtate reſiſtance deſeats em, and forces them to ny 
into Alexia, 

The fiege of Tyre, whick Gland bock by aſ- 
ſault, that of Gaza, which he took-1 in the ſame man- 
ner after he had been wounded in an attack, thoſe 

5 | | | | ot 
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of the rock of Siſimethres, and the town of the-Mal- 
lians, are not all together to be put in the balance 
againſt the ſingle ſiege of Aexia, to which place 
Vercingetorix was purſued by Cæſur after his over- 
throw. Never was General engaged in a more diffi- 
cult affair, or expoſed to greater dangers. There 
were ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers in the town, and 
three hundred thouſand of the braveſt men in Gaul 
marching to their relief; ſo that Cæſar found him- 
ſelf ſhut in between two numerous armies. His 
addreſs, his good ſenſe and courage drew him out of 
that terrible ſituation. He overthrew that prodigi- 
ous multitude, forced Vercingetorix to ſurrender Ale- 
æia, and throw himſelf at his feet. 

Alexander has nothing to oppoſe to this ſingle ac- 
tion of Cæſar's, nor to his conduct in the war of 
Alerandria, where he had a ſtrong town, and a pow- 
erful army, to contend with at the ſame time. And 
that which rendered his ſituation the more dangerous, 
was his want of water; and at the ſame time he was 
obliged to ſet fire to bis fleet to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. He ſur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties by his great courage 
and capacity. He forced the King of Egypt to re- 


tire to his troops, attacked him in his camp, de- 


feated him with a very great ſlaughter, obliged him 
to fly for his ſafety, and ſo put a glorious end to 
that war, if a war undertaken in behalf of. a wo- 
man can ever be ſaid to be ended gloriouſly. - 
The battle gained by Cæſar in Pontus againſt Phar- 
naces, who had defeated Domitius Calvinus, and taken 
Bithynia and Cappadocia from the Romans; his ex- 
ploits in Spain againſt Pompey's lieutenants, Afranius 
and Varro, whom he ſtripped both of their troops 
and camps, may be parallelled with any two of Alex- 
ander's moſt glorious performances in Aſa. 
But I queſtion if in all Aexander's exploits there 
can one be found to * the overthrow of Pompey 
| | in 
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in the pa ns af Pharſaliaz or that of Scipio in Africa, 
where 
three camps, and killed fifty thouſand men, or the 
defeat of Pompey's ſons under the walls of I | 
where Ce/ar flew no leſs than thirty: thouſand: men | 
upon the ſpot, and owed his victory chiefly to his 
own valour and the example he gave his ſoldiers. 


ar in a fe — made himſelf maſter of 


It may be ſaid in favour of Alexander that he 


was always victorious; whereas Cæſgar was ſome- 
times defeated. But beſides that a General is not 
to be reproached for any loſs that is repaired al- 
moſt as ſoon as received, this very thing turns 


to the advantage of Cæſar. For what idea muſt we 
conceive of troops that were able to beat Cæſar 7 ＋ 


what glory muſt it be at laſt to conquer thoſe 
Beſides, . Alexander died young, in the full courſe 05 | 
his proſperities, before fortune had time to think of 
turning the tide. If he had lived longer he might 
poſũbly have met with a reverſe; for what man is 
there who in the whole courſe of a long life ever 
found her conſtant in her favours. Did not long 
life expoſe. the great: Cyrus to a cruel reverſe? and 
did it not de the ſame by Pompey; without men- 
tioning many other great kings and. commanders, 
who have been ſtriking inſtances of the vieiſſitude 


of human affairs. 


But it may likewiſe be! ſaid that the premature 


death of Alexander takes off and leſſens: the adven- 


rages Cæſar has over him on account of his many 
victories. It is not reaſonable to compare the ſum 


total of a long life with that of a ſhort one, which 
paſſed quick like a flaſh of lightning. If Alexander - 


had lived as long as Cæſar, he might poſſibly have 
been beaten as Cæſar was; but he might like- 
wiſe have performed as many great actions as Ce- | 


ſar, and have excelled even himielf z 


That which gives Cæſar an inconteſtable eh 


vantage Over his rival, is the quality of the enemies, 


they 
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they both had to encounter. Alexander had ſeldom 
or never any that made head againſt him, but ſuch 
as fled almoſt before they had charged, and who 
vuere not ſo properly to be called enemies as a booty 
that: might be ſeized without any difficulty Whereas 
Cæſar had always to do with men nurſed in war, and 
who choſe rather to be hacked in pieces than quit 
their poſts. It was eaſier for Alerander to run over, 
or drive whole provinces before him, than for Ge 
to gain an inch of ground. - . 
Beſides, C#/ar had not only thoſe fierce. And wars 
like barbarians to oppoſe him; but had to do with 
| Roman Generals of the greateſt reputation, and with 
Roman armies ;z that is, with officers and ſoldiers - 
who had. triowphed, over the en part of th 
univerſe. 12 4 10 75 14 5 a 
But if we. are. to mpalute, their 5 not ſo 
much by the greatneſs of them, and the difficulties 
that attended them, as by the benefits that flowed 
from them, and the motives that produced den 
ſhall find the balance pretty even. | 
An enemy terrible for courage, ſeereeneſs oa 
numbers, arms againſt Rome. Ceſar delivers her 
from all thoſe dangers, which appeared to her ſo 
greats that even the prieſts, and old men, who other- 
wiſe; were exempted from the wars, loſt their immu- 
nities in caſe, of a war with the Gault. All the tem- 
ples were erouded, and the ſenate ordained public 
prayers. and proceſſions for fifteen days together, in 
thankſgiving to the Gods, which had never been 
done before on account of any victory whatever. 
Alexander's firſt exploits. were equally profitable 
to his country; for he ſecured Macedonia againſt any 
inſults from her neighbours. But when that was 
done he purſued remote conqueſts; forgot the chief 
duty of a prince, which is the care of his people; 
drained Macedonia of her men and treaſure, Ars gave 
occaſion to thoſe diviſions, bebt in the end tore her 
1 2 D d 5 
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| in pieces. Cæſar like wiſe by the civil wars ſpoiled 
all the fruits of his firſt exploits, and involved Rome 
in greater terrors than thoſe from whieh he had be- 
, 5 0732 JO7G US TOR FTI 
As for the motives, which are the ſoul of actions, 
and by which wiſe men have at all times meaſured 
the merits of them, Alexander in that particular ap- 
pears much ſuperior to Cæſar. If he undertook the 
conqueſt of Aſia, it was in revenge of the ravages 
committed upon Greece by the barbarians. If he la- 
boured to bring all into ſubjection, it was not to 
enſlave mankind, but to make them happier. This 
character prevails in all his actions; he had no 
ſooner overthrown Darius, and found himſelf at the 
head of the Perfan empire, but Greece received the 
firſt fruits of his victories. His chief care was to 
aboliſh the tyrannies, and reſtore to all the cities 
their ancient rights and privileges. It may be faid 
in anſwer to this, that Cæſar likewiſe enfranchiſed 
the Theſſalians after the battle of Pharſalia; that he 
reſtored the Cnidians to their liberty, and eaſed the 
inhabitants of 4/2 of a third part of their taxes. 
But this character is not uniform, nor well ſup- 
ported; for in all his other actions he ſeems to 
be a perfect ſtranger to it. He ſacrifices every 
thing to his ambition, and breaks through all the 
ties of honour and juſtice, to gratify it. He looks 
. with pleaſure on Cataline and his accomplices, whilſt 
they are upon the point of overturning the empire 
by the revolt of nations and by foreign wars, and 
of laying Rome itſelf in aſhes. He watches to make 
his advantage of thoſe troubles and that conflagra- 
tion, that he may reign abſolute in a deſolate. city 
reduced to aſnes. In vain did the ſmall remains of 
. natural reafon, which inwardly condemns all ſorts 
' of tranſgreſſions, fill his ſoul with agitation and hor- 
ror, when he was upon the point of paſſing the Ru- 
. bican in order to render himſelf maſter of 7a. 
fy Ee. e 
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The thirſt of power got the better of all thoſę re- 
monſtrances, and in ſpite of his remorſe, he hur- 
ries blindly. into an undertaking that was unavoid- 
ably to produce ſo many calamities There was not 
one Roman throughout the empire whom he did not in- 
jure in the higheſt degree z, for he robbed him of his 
liberty, which is the greateſt bleſſing of mankind. 
The character of tyrant was ſo deeply rooted in him, 

that notwithſtanding that gentleneſs ot behaviour with 
which he endeavoured to diſguiſe it, even then when he 
ſeemed to be rendering his country the moſt important 
ſervices by his ſucceſsful undertakings, at that time 
was he endeavouring and contriving to bring her 
| into ſubjection. He exerciſes himſelf againſt his 
enemies: only. that he, may know how to ſubdue. and 
enſlave his tellow-ſubjects. His very offers and pro- 
oſals for an accommodation, though they out- 
wardly appeared ſo juſt and reaſonable, were in 
truth no better than ſo many baits laid to amuſe 
and decoy his rival. In ſhort, Czfar ſeemed to 
have been born for the deſtruction, and Ae, for 
the happineſs of mankinßd. 

In the character of their courage there is an eſ- 
ſential difference, which gives Alexander infinitely 
the advantage. over Cæſar. In all the performances 
of Cæſar we ſee the great man, but ſtill it is man; 
there is nothing in them above the reach of hu- 
man power. Whereas in the great actions per- 
formed by Alexander, one can diſtinguiſh as it were 
ſome rays of divinity. His attempts were fitter for 
2 God than a mortal, and yet he executes them; 
like Achilles, he proves the truth of Homer's defini- 
tion of valour, who ſays that it is a divine inſpira- 
tion, and that ſome God takes pofſcſſion of the 
man for the time, and acts within him. Cz/ar 
claims our alem, but Alexander forces our admira- 


tion. 
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This air of divinity is not 18 
military operations, but is blended likewiſe in his 
civil actions. Upon his ſetting out for Aa he gave 


all he had to his friends, reſerving only hope for 


himſelf. After his conqueſts, thoſe princes who had 
been conquered by him, or ſubmitted. to him, re- 
ceived from him dominiens larger than they had 
loſt, and parted from him loaden with preſents. Every 
thing that came near him felt the effects of his 
bounty and magnificence. Alexander beſtowed not 
like a king, but like the maſter of the univerſe. 
Cæſar's bounty is a mercenary bounty; he does 
not give, but buys at a great price the people's 
votes and intereſts; ' Whereas the bounty of Alex- 
ander flows from a beneficence natural to him; like 
that of the Gods, it aims only at the pleaſure and 
in. eg - 
Cæſar heaped up great treaſures, which he kept 


. 


in reſerve, that he might be able in due time to re- 


ward that valour that ſhould be ſerviceable to his 
purpoſes. But Alexander was not ſatisfied with re- 
warding magnificently thoſe that ſerved him; he 
carried his gratitude further, and continued to the 


children of ſuch as had died in his ſervice the pay 


of their fathers, the memory of whoſe brave actions 


he thus tranſmitted to poſterity, and propoſed them 


as examples for their imitation. | Tr 
This greatneſs of ſoul breaks forth even in his 
moſt familiar diſcourſes. When Parmenio adviſed 
him to accept of Darius's offers, and told him that 
he would if - be was Alexander: and ſo would J, re- 


plied Alexander very briſkly, if I was  Parmenio. 


When his friends preſſed him not to attack Darius 
but in the night-time, that he might conceal from 
his troops the prodigious numbers with which they 
were to engage, he replied, I will not ſteal a vittory. 
When Parmento expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at his be- 
ing able to ſleep fo ſoundly and calmly the night and 

| Ss. ore 
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fore che battle; #bat, replied Alexander, doft thau 
vat tbin wwe baum already :rouguered, nom zur bave 
| fopped the flight ef the enemy, and (brought bim 10 en: 
Fage us? There is à ſublime in this ſimplicity, 
which nothing can equal. Here Alerander is -as 
much Hieramder as he is in che greateſt of his actions. 
I ̃ boſe ſayings of Cæſar that have been preſerved, 
contain nothing in them ſo; great and noble, unleſs 
we extept his ſpeech to the pilot, who, amazed at 
the danger he was in, and unable to ſtem the tide, 
was for turning back; Be hold, ſaid he, and fear no+ 
fing, ibou corris/t Cæſar and bis fortane.' He would 
have had the confidence in his fortune to outweigh. 
with the pilot the terrors of an inſtant death, with 
moe he. was threatened. | This ſaying was the are 
arg of a great tnind, but perhaps it "ſhould have 
been juſtiſied by the ſucceſs, 10 have peated 8 
gent as thoſe of Alexander. 5 380 7 
Alenamder: trans fuſed Wise bf mind menhis 
troops; his ſoldiers thought themſelves more than 
men whilſt tiey were fighting under him. It is 
true, that in this r _—_— C 2. had the fame advan : 
tage with Alexander: diers, who under other 
commanders urs cor nothing” mote than other 
men, became 1 him invincible heroes. - And 
yet both the one and the other have ſometimes, been 
expoſed to the murmurs, and experienced the de : 
ſpondency of their troops; but they both knew ho 
to animate them, and to bring them back to their 
duty by the wee gu and with: che ſame ——_— 
nim n 
— was a mag reſemblancs r in 
ſeveral moral qualities ; they ſhowed the ſame fru 
gality in their way bf living, and the ſame zeal and 
attachment for their friends. But | Alexander! never 
gave ſo high an inſtance of his attention to friends 
as Cæſar did; when being forced by a violent ſtorm 


to a Poor hovel, in which there was but one _ 
. an 
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'and ile baby ig enough to hold one 1 kid 
quitted it to one of This friends that happened to be 
ſick, and lay himſelf. under the pent-houſe:: -.; 
ander intereſted himſelf. in behalf of his friends, but 
Cæſar ſuffered inconveniences for the fake of his. 

They have both of them been commeiidedfor 
chews clemency and humanity, of which it is certain 
they gave extraordinary inſtances: on many oc 
ſions. Aexander pardoned the Athenians who had re- 
ceived the belans into their city; and Ceſar pardoned 
the officers in Pompey's army, who were taken pri- 
ſoners in the battle of Pharſalia. Alexander coming 
up to Darius the moment after he had expired, was 
ſenſibly touched at the ſight of that unhappy prince, 
and ſincerely lamented his misfortunes-. And when 
the head of Pomp was preſented to Cæſar, he turned 
away his eyes, and burſt into tears. And yet both 
the one and the other were guilty of actions that 
were cruel and inhuman. 'Czfar put to death ſe- 
vera] perſons of conſular and pretorian dignity; 
who had been taken priſoners at the battle of Tbap- 
ſus; and Alexander at his firſt arrival in 4fa ordered 
his ſoldiers to put every man to the ſword without 
diſtinction. But Czar was the moſt to be blamed; 
for his cruelty was exerciſed upon conquered ene - 
mies, from whom he had nothing to fear; whereas 
thoſe againſt whom Alrander gave ſuch directions 
were as yet unconqueted, and had their arms in their 
hands. It is true, the cruelty he ſhowed in the ſack- 

ing of Thebes,” was uſeleſs; but the ſorrow he af- 
terwards expreſt, and the bitter remorſe he felt for 
that barbarity, plead for a pardon; The ſame. may 
be ſaid of the murder of Clirus, the ignominy of 
which was effaced by his grief and deſpair. Be- 
ſides; that murder was committed in the tranſports 
of a violent 1 aggravated, . inflamed 'by 
Wins. 22 5 non,: 
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We cannot make the ſame excuſe” for the puniſh- 
ment of Pbilotas, that of Cailibenes, or the death of 
Parmenio, whom he ordered to bè ſlain inMedia after 
all the great ſervices hee had performed for him. 
Theſe cruelties committed in cold blood upon 
light accuſations without any proofs, will remain 
as indelible blots upon his character and memory. 
His breach of faith in putting a whole garri- 
ſan to the fword, after they had ſurrendered upon 
| angle is till more infamous. Never were any 

of Ceſar's exploits blaſted with! ſuch treachery: un- 
leſs we place: in the ſame light that which he was 
guilty of in his march againſt the: Germans, of 
whom he ſlew three hundred thouſand, notwith= 
ſtanding the peace that ſubſiſted betwixt them and 
the Roman. But this action was juſtified by all 
the Romans, who returned their thanks to the Gods 
for it; hafraeri a of Alexapder \ was never excuſed 
by. any one. „ 913 es 4 16441 95 
Alexander, miſled 15 the me "ſhow of Achilles 
valour, made choice of that hero for his imita- 
tion, and without diſtinguiſhing between what was 
truly great, and what was barbarous and brutal in 
bis character, imitated: him in the moſt faulty parts 
of it. To this pernicious imitation we are to im- 

pute the barbarity he exerciſed upon the Cuſſzans, 
when he ſlaughtered them all, men, women, and 
children, in his Tortow for the death of Hepheſtion, 
calling that horrible butchery a ſacrifice to: his: de- 
parted friend. He unluckily remembered that Acbil- 
les had ſacriſiced: ſeveral Trojan princes upon the 
tomb of Pairoclus, and forgot that the poer's rela- 
tion of that inhumanity includes in it a condemna- 
tion of! it. He did not reflect how much his barba- 
rity. exceeded that of the fierce and implacable Achii. 
4s. Patroclus had been ſlain by a Trgax, but the 
Cuſſæans were innocent of the death bf Hepheſtion.. 
N never ran into ſuch barbarous exceſſes. 
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On the other hand, none of 8 3 * 
pbrated victories can be compared with that gloriouy 
conqueſt which Alerander obtained over - himſelf, 
when having 1 in his power the wife and daughters of 
Darius, he liſtened to wiſdom only and reaſon. 
They were in his camp as in-a holy temple, honoured 
and ſerved with all the relpect due 40 Roy” dignity 
and their virtue. 
Never therefore did any Prince receive A greater 
encomium than Alexander did from the mouth of 
Darius, when after his defeat he beſought the God 
that if it was their pleaſure to put an end to the 
empire of the Perſiaus, that no one but Alexandet 
might ſit upon the throne of Cyrus; and afterwards 
when he was juſt expiring he gave him the tendeteft 
marks of affection and acknowledgment,” and diet 
raying the Gods to recompenſe Alexander for the | 
=: Mh indulgence," and generoſity ſhown by him 
to that which was the deareſt to him of all things 
in the world. This teſtimony given him by a dy- 
ing enemy will be more valued by a wiſe man ein 
all the monuments raiſed to Cejar's glory 1 beer 
mony fingly worth all Ceſar's triumphs; -*/- | 
Czſar can by no means be compared with Mes! 
ander on the ſcore of chaſtity. What compariſon 
can there be between a man ſo infamous for his in- | 
continence, as to be called in full ſenate, The Buſs 
band of every woman, and the wife of every man, with 
a Prince, who was the perfect model of modeſty and 
: virtue! It is true, the tincture Alexander had received 
in his education did not preſerve its force and beauty 
to the end, but by degrees faded and died. He fell 
at laſt i into irregularities, and was not proof againſt 
a deteſtable vice for which he had always before ex- 
reſt an abhorrence. But this may be c arged upon 
his long commerce with the barbarians, the moſt 
effeminate and Ales = making, Ih 


Sobr _ 


* virtue requ wiſite in all” men,; but in- 


1 Söbri 


diſpen wo n a File, The vice "oppoſite to it 


bange wert into diforäers, Which without reckon- 
ing the miſchiefs they occaſion; degrade them, and 


make them unwörthy thei H rank they beir in the 


world. Here juſtice”and injuſtice loſe their diſtinc- 
tions; and a mafi is fed*by hö other guide but his 
unruly paſſions. Mexthder loved to ſit Jon 
without” bet addicted to wine; but in the latter 


— of his Rte he wallowed in exceſſes that diſgraced 


He fot fire tothe palace of Peyſtpelr at the 
inſtigsten fn harlor” in debe of his debauches, and 
murdeted Cit#s in anbther; Le jar on'the other hand 
kept hitfſelF always'fober, even by the confeſſion of 


his enemies. Cato ſaid of him that he wons the only 


man note for "bis ſobriety that Teer under root to overs: 

purn the youeyiment, = HOON TORT 
The robe of the Surtarianis which Abate Wore, 

and that mixture he introduced of the Pi /far 5 


toms wird thoſe of the Mitrionians tnight'be/Juftified | 


by ſome politick views, if it did n "appear, that 


| vanity"was at the bottom, and if it wðas not always 


thoughr diſhonourable for the'contjurror to ſtoop to, 

_ and'follow the cuſfoms of the vanquiſned, But pe 
haps this for _ of himſelf may be attributed to 

the excels of his proſperity; n Where mall wũe find 


young victorious Prince eapable of reſiſting the con- 
ſtant favours of fortune, "Always. courting, ways 


© Pf "i %} L. 


careſſing him? 
The Bacrbanalian life he led in Carmania, where 
for ſeven days together he marched in ſuch à diſſo- 
lute licentious manner, às was fit only for thoſe that 
celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, is a diſhonour to that 


expedition. Cæſar led ſuch another in Theſſaly, which 


he marched through at the head of his army wallow- 


| ing in wine and debauch. Both the one and the other 


may poſlibly be excuſed, from the gteat ſcarcity 
they had inſt fiſſered in thei? former marches. 1 
| NOW 
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may be compared to Alexander, who, when in a dan- 
gerous fit of ſickneſs he was informed by a. letter 
from Parmenio that his phyſician had been bribed to 
poi ſon him, received with one hand the doſe that 
had been prepared for him; and with the other deli- 
vered to the phy ſician the letter wherein he was ac- 
cuſed of the parricide, and whilſt he was reading it 
ſwallowed the medicine without heſitation, and with- 
out ſfiowing the leaſt token of ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. 
Perhaps policy, always timorous and diſtruſtful; will 
chargecthis action with imprudence, but -beroifm 
will find ſuch markes in 1 as to e it for 
her one eb Hi, CREW #7 

i; ;Gefid*vlambirion was: to get himſelf FE pi Ling 
by a people who thadcarr invincible averſion to mo- 
narchy, and that of Alerander was to have the people 
bn him far a God. The ambition of the one was 

umjuſt, and that of the other impious. But there 
is this difference hetween them, Cæſar would have 

been declared King, after he had involved the ſtate 
in innumerable calaraities, and Alexander would have 
Paſſed for; a God after all the world had been ſenſible 
of his błneficence. Ne ſcattered around him light 
and happineſs where · ever he went, and whereſoever 
he conquered; they only who had not a fight 'of 
him remained in darkneſs, like thoſe: who are de- 
prived of the light of the ſun. One of them ſhowed 
himſelf. unworthy to be a King by the miſeries he 
had occaſioned, and the other ſeemed a God by the 
benefits he had procured. LO. | 

It we examine them with reſpect to religion, which 

is the foundation of morality, we ſhall find Alexans 

der's opinions of the divinity were ſound. enough, 

which may be owing to his: converſe with' the greateſt 
philofophers, to whom he always ſhowed an affec- 

tionate regard. He cönſtantly began his expediti- 

ons with. Seines and never failed to return thanks 

to the Gods for any ſucceſs they had granted * 
a 
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Jo this 3 principle was owing * ki he 
ever ſhowed to prieſts. and — Cæſar did 
not appear ſo well inſtructed, nor ſo devout. He 
performed ſacrifices on important occaſions, and pu- 
Tified his troops, but this ſeemed in him to be done 
more out of cuſtom than devotion, and he was more 

ſollicitous to conſult the Gods than to return his 
thankſgivings to them. That wherein they both 
| agreed was an art of cluding the preſages when they 
were not favourable, or elſe of laughing at them, 
or by ſome turn of wit conſtruing them to their own | 
advantage. The only difference between them in 
this point was, that Cæſar was always the ſame, 
whereas Alexander fel! into a moſt horrible ſupepſti. 
tion, always more injurious; to the divinity. than ir- 
religion itſelf, as we have ſnown elſewhere. 
However it appeared by the miracles hs Gods 
wrought in favour of Alexander, that providence par- 
ticularly. watched over him The wonderful rain 
that fell all on a ſudden whilſt he was traverſing the 
deſerts in order to conſult the Oracle of Auma, and 
which both refreſhed his army that was ready to die for 
thirſt, and at the ſame time delivered it from the danger 
of being buried in thoſe heaps of moving ſand ra 
by the ſouth wind like ſo many mountainous waves, 
and the crows which guided them by their flight in 
the day-time, and by their croaking in the night, 
are -manifeſt evidences of this providence. The 
Gods never ſhowed any thing like it in behalf of 


Cæſar. 
Ic is the diſtinguithing quality of: the. e de 
rſon to count for nothing hat is perth to be con- 
N aiming to ſurmount that which is the higheſt, 
and, when there is no other: rival left, to turn 2 
rival to, and labour to ſurpaſs himſelf. Such was 
the ambition of Cæſar, and Alexander. This laſt, af+ 
ter he had puſhed his conqueſts even as far as to the 


| riſing ſun, thought of n on — 
| 0 
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of failing round the ſouth ſea, and entering by Her- 


 cules's pillars into the Mediterranean, and thus of ſub- 
duing the ſouth as he had already done the. eaſt, 
And Cæſar not content. with his .conqueſts, which 


reached on one ſide to the Euphrates, and on the 


bother beyond the Atlantict ocean, was preparing to 
make an expedition againſt the Parthians, to traverſe 


Hyrcania, and marching by the ſide of mount Cauca- 


ſus, and the Caſpian ſea to enter into Sqibia, and pro- 
ceeding forwards to ſubdue the nations bordering on 
Germany, and finally Germany itſelf, and to -return 
from thence to Rome, after having thus delineated 
the ſpacious circle of the Raman empire, and given 


it on every ſide the ocean for its boundary. And 


at the ſame time that he was buſied in theſe prepa- 
rations he gave orders for ſeveral prodigious works 
deſigned · for the glory and accommodation of Rome. 


Can the whole world ſhow two other inſtances of 
ſuch prodigious ambition ?. But death, which laughs - 


at all human deſigns, interpoſed, and overturned 


their mighty projects. 
They reſembled one another in their deaths, which 


were ſeverally preceded by ſigns and admonitions. 


Alexander is warned by the Chaldeans not to enter Ba- 
bylon ; he deſpiſes the warning, enters and returns to 
his camp, and then laughs at the prediction. The 
Chaldeans aſſure him the menace ſtill hung over him, 


and that Babylon would be fatal to him ; he returns 


thither, and there he dies. 


Cæſar in like manner is adviſed by a ſoothſayer to 


beware of the ides of March. When the day was 
come he laughed at the ſoothſayer, telling him, The 
ides of March were come: Les, replied the prophet, 
but they are not paſt ; and, that very day he was mur- 
dered. But if they reſembled one another in their 
deaths, as they were both forewarned by prodigies, 
they differed very much in the manner of their re- 


ſpective 2 and the cn. — 
14 | them 


them. Alexander died in his bed of a ſickneſs dwing 


to an immoderate debauch, and was regretted and 
lamented by the Perſians as well as Macedonians ; 
whereas Cæſar was ſtabbed in full ſenate by thoſe. he 
had honoured with his favour and benevolence, and 
the murderers were for ſome time looked on by the 
Romans as their deliverers; they decreed them the 
higheſt honours, and the moſt conſiderable provinces. 
Alexander by his actions forced even his enemies to 
love and admire him, whereas Cz/ar drew on himſelf 
the envy and hatred of his fellow- citizens. As he 
had made himſelf a tyrant he came to a violent end, 
dying the death of a tyrant. 03. eee 
Livy thought it not unbecoming him to interrupt 


the thread of his hiſtory by examining what might 


have been the fortune of Alexander, if inſtead of 
marching againſt the barbarians he had turned his 
arms againſt Italy. I think it leſs foreign to the de- 
ſign of this compariſon to enquire in this place which 


would be moſt advantageous to a ſtate to have an 


Alexander for their General, or a Cæſar, conſidering 
them only in their military and political capacities. 
Alexander's actions carry a luſtre, with them that 
dazzles the eye; his enthuſiaſtick valour tranſports 
the reader, as he was tranſperted with it himſelf. 


In Cz/ar's we find more of ſafety, and ſedateneſs. 


To follow Alexander, is to be in perpetual alarms, 
and apprehenſions for him. If we follow Cæſar, his 
wiſdom and experience quiet us, his conduct inſpires 
us with more confidence, than the dangers, to which 
we ſee him expoſe himſelf, do with terror. A tran- 
ſport of courage is not always the ſureſt guide; it is 


often a blind impetuoſity, the ſource of temerity ; 


and temerity in the long run muſt be unfortunarte. 
Nothing can be more dangerous for a ſtate than to 
have their General truſt to miracles, for miracles are 
not always certain, but, as Ariſtophanes ſays, the 


Gods will grow weary of conducting the raſh and 


inconſi- 
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inconſiderate, who make an ill uſe of their aſſiſtance. 
If Alexander had been worſted in any one engagement 
he would have been ſo for the whole war, without 
ever being able to recover himſelf again Whereas 
Ceſar when beaten found in himſelf freſh ſupplies, 
and was ſure to conquer the N For as it 

is the eſſential quality of ;indifejerion to turn even 


| the contrary 


good fortune into bad, praden + 
draws good out of evil, anck is the mother of ſucceſs. 
If fortune is ſometimes pleaſed to exert her power 


againſt her, ſhe is foiled at laſt, and forced to ſub- 
mit. a 
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